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Chap. I. 

The reply of Cbryftppus to ihoje iioho denied a Pro^ 

vidence. 

' ^HE Y who think that thm^orld was not pro- 
duced on account of the Deity and of many an4 
deny that human affairs are governed by Providence, 

think 

* The begifining of this chapter was wanting in all the 
editions with which I am acquainted.; but I have rellored it 
from LadUntius's Epitome of his Divine Inftituttoiis* Chap. 
29. It is a whimfical circumflance enough, that the greater 
part of this very Epitome ihould have-laih hid till the pre- 
fent century. St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of Eccleiiaflical 
Writers, fpeaking of Ladastius, fays, " Habemus ejus In- 
fiitutionutn Diviiiarum adverfus gentes li^bros feptem et Epi- 
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think that they urge a powerful argument when they 
ajferty that if there were a Providence there would he 
no evils. For nothing, they affirm, can be lejs cmjift^ 
ent with a Providence, than that in that ipuorld, on 
account of which the Deity is /aid to have created 
man, there fhould exiji Jo great a number of cala- 
mities and evils. Chryfippus, in his fourth 

tome ejufdem operis in libro uno aictfet\o9 *.'' La6bintius 
flourifhed in the fourth century ; before the end of which St. 
Jerome wrote his Catalogue. But in the year 17 12, Pro- 
feflbr PfafHus found a MS. at Turin, , that had been com- 
plete, but by accident had iince loll five chapters. To this 
edition our readers are indebted for the fupplement ; in con- 
fideration of which they are requeued favourably to receive, 
or at lead to pardon this little digreilion. 

In fome manufcripts we are given to underfland, that 
this book was placed after the feventh.-— This can be of no 
importance. — Many and perplexing are the difputes concern- 
ing Fate and Providence, among the ancient philofophers ; 
each, perhaps, containing fomething to admire and approve, 
but refembling an unpolilhed gem, enveloped by extraneous 
matter, which obfcured and defaced its «beauty. The opi- 
nions of thefe feds will be found accurately detailed in En- 
field's Hiftory of Philofophy.— On thefe fubjeds, ingenious 
and pleafing as the invefligation of them ma^ be, our befl 
knowledge is the knowledge of ourfelves, and our truell virtue 
rciignation to the order of Providence. 

Hope humbly, theU'— with trembling pinions foar. 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore ! 

In pride, in reafoning pride, our error lies. 
Ail quit their fplxerc, and rulh into the Ikies, 

'■* The common reading is a)::<}>cXw, but a Paris MSi 900 years 
oW gives the reading which I have qucled. 

* book 



OF AULUS GELLIUS: 3 

book concerning Providence^ difputing againfl 
theie^ obierves that nothing can be more ab-^ 
fxird or fooIiOi than their opinion, who think 
that there can be good, without the exiftencc 
of evil. For as good is contrary to evil, and 
it is neceflary that both fhould exift, oppofitc 
to each other, aftd as it . were dependent upor^ 
mutual and oppofite exertions, fo there Can be no 
oppofing thing exift, without its particular oppo- 
fite. For how could there be a fcnfe of juftice, 
if there were no injuftice ? or what indeed is juf- 
tice, but the abfence of injuftice ? In like man- 
ner what can we imagine of fortitude, but as op- 
posed to pufiUanimity ? What of temperance, 
but from intemperance ? What would prudence 
be, but for its oppofite imprudence ? Why alfo 
fliould unwife nrien not require this, that there 
fiiould exift truth, and not falfehood? In Ukc 
manner exift good and evil, happinefs and mi*- 
Icry, pain and pleafure. Each, as Plato remarks, 
is confined to die other by contrary and oppofing 
vortices *, fo that if you remove one you take 
away the other. This Chryfippus in the fame 

book 

* Fflr/irtt.]— This dodriBe if the diflinAion of the Car- 
tefian philoTophy, where it was applied to explain the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. That it is inadequate to 
this, is what admits of mathematical proof. Thefe vortices 
exift in imagination only ; the principle which afiaally and 
fatisfadorily explains thefe phsenomena is known to have 
exiftence in nature^ and that is gravity. Notes on the ful>* 
jtSt of this chapter might be extended to an infinice length ; 

B 2 and 
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boojk examines, invcftigates, and thinks it an im- 
portant ibbjeft of enquiry, whether the innper- 
fcftions of men are according to nature ; that is^ 
"whether the fame nature and Providence which 
formed this univerfe and the race of men, created 
alfo the defefts and diforders to which men are 
fubjeft. He thinks that it was not the firft de- 
fign of Providence to make men obnoxious to 
diforders, for this never could be confident with 
the Author of nature, and the Creator of all good 
things. But as, he continues, he produced and 
formed many and great things, moft convenient 
and ufeful, there are other kindred inconveni- 
ences, adhering to the things which he created. 
Thefe he fays were not produced by nature, but 
by certain neceflary confequences, which he de- 
nominates yt,»rx 7r«/)axoA89n<r«k. — Thus he remarks, 
when nature creates the bodies of men, a more 
fubde caufe, and the very ufefulnels of his work, 
required that the head fliould be compofed of 
certain very minute and very delicate bones i but 
another external inconvenience attached to this 
ufefulnefs in fottiewhat of more importance, 
that the head was lefs fubftantially defended, 
and was liable to b^ broken by blows and 
flight refiftances, — In like manner diforders and 
ficknefs are obtained whilft health is produced. 
And thus it is, he remarked, that when, by the 

and I fhould certainly have indulged myfclf with fome 
greater latitude^ did I not fear to e:yceed tjae limits preT- 
fcribed me. 

purpofc 
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purpole of nature, virtue is created for man, 
dqfefts are alfo at the fanrie time produced by a 
cohtrarjr affinity. 
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C H A P. IL * 

fiow the fame ferfon proved the power and neceffity 
ofFatCy and yet that we pojfijfed a free will and 
free agency. 

GHRY SIPPUS, the prince of the Stoics, 
defines pate, which the Greeks call 
'vi7rfKaiJt.Byn or cipapjtAsi/n, nearly in this manner: 
Fate, fays he, is a certain immutable and eternal: 

y feries 

' All the ancient phHofophers held different opinions 
with rcfped to fate or neceffity; which opinions are too 
well known to be recapitulated here.— The definition of 
fate here given by Chryfippus, is thus alluded to by Virgil, 
^n. iii. ver. 374. 

Nam te majoribus ire per altum 
Aufpiciis, manifefta fides; fie fata deum rex 
SoTXlt\ir,/ol*vitque vices; is vertitur ordo. 

Many elegant and pertinent iUuftrations of the fubjeds 
here difcuff^ might be introduced from Pope's Effay on 
Man ; but as there is every where fuch a general fimilarity, 
feledlion becomes difficult, and it feems better to refer the 
reader generally to that poem ; to the critical and philofo- 

B 2 phical 



6 THE ATTIC NIGHTS 
fertes and chain of things, moving and inter- 
weaving itfelf in a fixed and eftabliihed order of 
events, with which it is fitted and conneSed. 
The very words of Chryfippus I have fiibjoined, 
as well as my memory would fuffer me, that if 
any one (haU think this my interpretation obfcure, 
he may refer to the words themfelves. In his 
fourth book on Providence he fays, that Fate is 
a phyfical harmony of all things from eternity^ 
each following the other, and that this combina- - 
tion ftill neceflarily and invariably exifls. The 
aflerters of other fyftems and opinions objeft to 
this definition, thus : If Chryfippus, fay they, 
thinks that all things are influenced and go- 
verned by Fate, and that the aftion and order of 
Fate cannot be aCfefted or changed, the faults and 
errors of men ought not to be cenfurcd, nor im- 
puted to them or their inclinations, but to a cer- 
tain urgency and neceffity which arifes from Fate, 
which is the mifbefe and arbitrels of all things, 
from whofe agency whattver happens muft of ne- 
. ceffity happen. That therefore the puniJhment of 
crimes is unjuftly appointed by the laws, if men 

phical CoDHnCDtary upon it, pubUlhed by Dr. Warbuiton; 
Enfield's Hiftory of Philofophy. 
■& wUl, I think, allow me fomewhat to enliven 
. by relating an anecdote of Zeno : He deteft- 
in feme aA of thefi, and ordered him to be 
he fellow having in mind the dogmas of Ms 
umcd, .It was fated that I Ihould commit this 
thu yoo Ihould be flogged, replied Zeno. 

do 
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do not voluntarily commit, but are impelled to 
them by Fate. Againft fiich opinions Chry- 
fippus argues with great fubtlety and acutenefs. 
But the fubftance of all that he has replied on 
this fubjeft is nearly this : Aldiough it be fo, 
fays he, that all things arc neceflarily conneftcd 
and compelled by Fate, yet the powers of our 
minds are no farther fubjedl to this Fate, than 
as they have certain properties and qualities. 
If they are originally by nature formed well and 
tifefully, they franfmit eafily, and without injury, 
all the power which they externally derive from 
Fate. But if they be rough, and ignorant, and 
rude, fupported by the props of no good arts, 
although impreffed by little or no inconvenience 
of fatality, yet they are precipitated into frequent 
errors and diforders, by their own voluntary un- 
amiablencfs and impetuofity. And that this 
ihould fo happen is cffcfted by that natural and 
neceffary confequence of things, which is called 
Fate. For it feems to be a fatality and confe- 
quence in the order of things that vicious minds 
Aiould not be free from faults and errors. He 
gives an example of this, which fcems equally 
pertinent and facetious. If, fays he, you throw 
a cylindrical flone down a fteep and inclined plane 
of the earth, you are the firft caufe and origin of 
its defcent, but it is foon hurried on with in- 
creafing velocity, not becaufe you do this, bi^t be- 
caufc the nature of its rotatory form effefts this, 
1 hus the order, and reafon, and n'eccflicy of Fate 

B 4 influences 
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influences the general principles of caufes, but it 
is the peculiar will of each individual, and 
the conftitution of our minds, which regulates the 
ibrce of our mental propenfities, and our confe- 
quent aftions. 

He then adds.thefe woods, agreeing with what 
I have faid : 

" Therefore it is thus faid by the Pythagoreans : 
Know that men's fufFerings are occafioned by 
themfelves. As then each man's defefts ai'e oc- 
cafioned by himfelff and all fin and offend from 
their own propenfities, they are injured by 'the;r 
own free will and defign/' 

For this reafon he fays men who are bafe^ 
audacious, and profligate, are not to be regarded 
or endured, who being convifited of turpitude and 
crime, fly to the neceflity of Fate, as to the afy- 
tem of fome temple, and affirm of their own 
enormous vices, that they are not to be imputed 
to their own paffions, but to Fate. Homer, the 
mofl wife and moft ancient of poets, has thus ex- 
prefled himfelf : 

Perverfe mankind, whpfe wills, created free. 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcalFd the crimes of Fate, 

So alfo M. Cicero, in the book which he wrote 
on Fate, having faid that this queflion was mofl 
obfcure and full of perplexity, affirms in thefe 

words 
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words that Chryfippusthe philofof^ter hadnot^ 
refoived it i 

*^ Chiyfippusi labouring and toiling. to explain. 
thsit aU things happbn by a fatality^ and.' that thi& 
Influence^ w, perplexes himfelf in this manner/* 



Chap, IH. 

St cry from l^uhero ofaferpent ofunujualftze^ 

TUBERO has written in his hiff ory, that in the 
firft Punic War, Attilius Rcgulus the conful> 
being encamped in Africa^ near the river Bagrada % 
had a great and fevere engagement with a finglc 
fcrpent of extraordinary fiercenefs, whofe den 

* Ptf^rflf^tf.]— There were feveral rivers called by this 
tiame.-— The one here alluded to was ia the vicinity of 
Utica. By Lucan and Silius Italicus, it is called the flour 
Bagrada.— This particular ferpent is alfo mentioned by Liyy, 
Pliny, and Valerius Maximus. That there are enormous 
ferpents in Africa will admit of no doubt, but I believe ilill 
larger are met with in the interior parts of India ; I have 
fomewhere read of travellers miftaking them, by their ex- 
traordinary magnitude, and when alleep, for the trunks of 
trees. It is aflerted in the PhilofophicarTranfadions, that 
in the kingdom of Congo ferpents have been found twenty- 
five feet in length, which wiU fwallow a (heep whole. Tra- 
vellers alfo relate, that in the Brazils, ferpents have been 
found forty feet long, 

was 
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'was on that (poL That he fuftained the attack 
of the whole arniyj and was a long dme oppofed 
with the haOxfia and catafuita * \ and that being 
killed^ his (km; which was one hundred and twenty 
&et long, was fent to Rome. 

^ Ballifi^ and aat^ukaJl^-Hhsk were military engines, 
Irom which ftones were projeAed. Modem writers gene- 
rally ezpreis ballifiae mth a fingle /; bat this is doabtleis an 
crror^ as it is derived from the Greek word /SaAXv* jacioy to 
caft; or not improbably fixun /SWx^i{«r: concerning which 
word* lee Athenseas, Book 8* c 17. The Englifh reader 
mSL hardly believe the hSi recorded in this chapter; bat 
it has nevcrthelefs exercifed the acntenels and fagadty of 
many critics and learned men. Dr. Shaw mendons it in his 
traTe1s» and thinks it was a crocodile ; bat who ever heard 
ef a crocodile one hondred and twenty feet long?-— Mr. ' 
Daines Barrington diibelieves it altogether, calling it an ab- 
&rd incredible circnmfbmce; to which opinion maigc will 
widioat rdoSance accede. 
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Chap. IV, 

^i fame Tuberous relatm of the iopthity of Ri^ 
gubis ^ -^Account given by ^uditanus rf thejamo 
Regtdus. 

WH A T is fufficiently notorious of Atdlius 
Regulus, I have very lately read in the 
books of Tuditanus^: That Regulus^ being a 
captive, in addition to what he faid in the ienate 
at Rome, perfuading them not to exchange 
priibners with the Carthaginians, declared this 
alfo, that the Carthaginians had given him 
poifon not of immediate effeft % but of fuch 

' The Hory of Regplus, with its various circumftances, as 
' related by different hidorians, mud be too well known to 
juftify my introdudion of it more circumftantially here, 

•* l^ot of immediate effe£i.'\^Ax has from very remote pe- 
nod$ been told of the people of India and Africa, that they 
^re fo w^U acquainted with the nature of poifons, as to be 
able to procure death to any one at a longer or (horter pe> 
riod of time. Mead is of opinion, that this mull be from the 
fruits or infpiflated juices of corrofive plants, which by pro- 
/ducing ulcers in the bowels, may caufe dcatli to be flow and 
lingering. That this idea of flow poifons was familiar in 
the time of Shakefpeare, appears from this pafl'age in the 
Tempeft : 

Their great guilt. 
Like poiibn given to work a great time after, 
Noy 'gins to bite the fpirits, 

kind 
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kind as to protxaft his death to a diitant period ; 
intending him to live till the exchange fhould 
take place, and that afterwards, by the gradual 
operation of the poifon, his vital powers might 
be exhaufted. Tubero in his hiftory relates of 
^the fame Regulus, that he returned to Carthage, 
and that he was tortured by the Carthaginians 
in a new and extraordinary manner. *' They 
confined him,'* fays he, ** in a dark and deep 
dungeon, and fome time afterwards, when the 
fun was in its meridian height, they fuddenly 
brought him out, expoled him to the adverie 
ftrokes of the fun, and compelled him to fix his 
eyes on the firmament. ^They moved alfo his 
eyelids up and down, that he might not be able 
to flcep." 

But Tuditanus relates that he was long pre- 
vented from fleeping, and fo deprived of life; 
amd that when this was known at Rome, the moil: 
noble of the Carthaginian prifbners were given 
up by the lenate to the children of Regulus, who 
confining them in an engine full of iron ipikes, 
there fuffered them to expire in torture, and 6rom 
a fimilar want of fleep. 



Chap. 
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C HAP. V. 

Miftake ofAlfenus ' the lawyer^ in the interpretaim 

offome old words. 

ALFENUS the lawyer, a follower of Scr- 
vius Sulpicius, an attentive obferver of 
antiquities, in his thirty-fourth book of Digfcfts, 
and fecond of Conjectures, fays, in the treaty 
which was made betwixt the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, it is written, that the latter were every 
year to pay the Romans a certain weight of fil- 
VQr, furi putt ; and it was enquired what was 
meant by filver pur urn putum: P replied, faid he, 
that purum putum meant very pure, as wc fay 
novum noviciumy and proprtum propicium, as if wil- 
ling to extend and amplify the fignification of 
novum and proprium. On reading this, I was 
furprized that Alfenus Ihould think there was iJic 
fame affinity betwixt purum and putum, as betwixt 
novum and ntrvidum. If indeed it had httn puru 
ciumy then it might have feemed to have been 
ufed like novicium. But this is wonderful, that 
ke flxould chink novicium faid by way of amplifi- 

* Alfenos b often quoted as of great authority on quef- 
tions relating to civil law. He wrote forty books of Di^ 
gefts. . 

5 cation. 
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cation, when novicium is ufed not as more new, 
but becaufe it is faid and derived from novum, 
new. I agree therefore with thofe who think 
that putum is faid i putando \ for which reafon 
they pronounce the firft fyllable (hort and not 
long, as Alfcnus feems to have thought, who has 
confidered this as derived from purum. The 
ancients applied putare to the taking away and 
cutting off from any thing what was redundant % 
or unneceffary, or in the way, and the leaving 
what was ufeful and without defeft. Thus trees 
and vines, and alfo arguments, are faid putaru 
As to the word putOy which I have ufed by way 
of explaining my opinion, it means nothing clfc, 
than that in a dubious and perplexing matter, 
cutting off and amputating the falfe opinions, wc 
retain that which feems to be true, entire, and 
perfedt. The filver therefore in the Carthaginian 
treaty was faid to be putum j that is, all were ex* 
putatumy lopped off, perfeftly tried, and free from 
all foreign fubftance, and on this account with- 
out defeft, and entirely pure from every blemiih. 
But the expreffion purum putum does not only 
occur in the Carthaginian treaty, but as in many 
other ancient books, fo alfo in a tragedy of En- 

* ReJundantJl^^A vine pruner was denominated /a/«r«r; 
as thus, in Virgil, 

Summumque futator. 
Hand dubitat terrse referens mandare cacumen. 



See alfo Scaliger on this word. 
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nius> which is called Alexander, and in a fadre of 
M. Varro, named, *^ Old Men twice young," 



Chap. VI. 

Virffl cenfured rajbly and fooUJhly by Julius Hygi^ 
nuSi hecaufe he called the wings of Dadalus 
prjepctes.— 7*i&^ meaning of aves prsepetes ex- 
flained.'^What thojs*^ birds were which Nigidius 
calls Infene. 

DiEDALUS ut fema eft fugiens Minoia 
rcgna, 
Praepctibiis pennis * aufus fe credere ccelo. 

■ Pr^pttihus /«r«/V.]— With fwlft wings. 

Upon the word fr^pesy the grammarians have perplexed 
themfelvec and others, with many fubtie and protracted ar- 
guments. It is nearly fynonymooswith ceUr and njelox\ it 
is io ufed by Virgil, and by all the writers of beft autho- 
rity. 

According to Feftus, the vtihprapeten was anciently ufed 
for ante ire, to go before. 

The birds confulted by the augurs were in this manner 
diftinguiflied : They who gave omens by flight, were named 
pr^petesi they who gave omens by frnging, were termed 
o/cines. The firft were the eagle, vulture, and other birdf 
of that genus; the latter the raven, the crow, the owl, and 
the cock. 

Hyginus 
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Hyginus rfinds . fault with thefe vcrfes from 
Vh-gil^ that pra^etliM pmpis is ufed with impro- 
priety and ignorance. For thofe, fays he, are 
called pr^epetes aves by the augurs, who either 
take their flight aufpicioufly, oi^, fix themfelves in 
proper places. He thought therefore that an 
augural term was not properly ufed in the flight 
of Daedalus, which had nothing to do with the 
ceremonies of the augurs. But Hyginus was ex- 
ceedingly abfurd, when he thought diat he knew 
the meaning k)f pr^gpetesyhut that VirgiL and Cn. 
'Mattius, a learned man, did not know; who in 
in the fevonth book of the Iliad, called Viftory 
fwift and pr^pesy • in this verfe, 

Dum det vincenti prsepes Viftoria palmam. 
But why did he not alfo blame Ennius, who in 
his Annals does not call the wings of Dsedalus 
prapetes^ but very difierently; thus, .. 

Quid 
Brundufium pulchroprascinftum prsepete portu ? 

And if he had confidered the nature and power 
of the word, and not what the augurs had faid 
alone, he would have forgiven poets the ufe 
of words not in their own peculiar fignification, , 
but with a licence of fimiiitude and metathefis. 
Fdf, fince not only the birds which take dieir 
flight aufpicioufly, but alfo the proper and for- 
tunate fujiations which they choofe, are termed 
prapetes ; he therefore called the wings of Dae- 
dalus prapetesy becaufe he came from places in 

which 
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which he feared danger, to odiers which were 
more fecure. For the augurs call alfo places 
pr^petes i and Ennius has faid in his firft book of 
Annals, 

Phepetibus hilares iefe pulchrifque locis dani^ 

But Nigidiu^ jpigulus, in his firft i)6( k of Pri- 
vate Augury, fays, that m oppofition to the aves 
prapetes are the ifves itffer^e; as thus, *' The right 
differs from the left, the prdpes from the inferar 
From which we may conjeAure, that they were 
called pr^Btes from flying to a greater height ; 
fince Nigidius fays, the in/era differ from the 
prapeUs. When 1 was a young man at Rome, 
at a time when I attended the grammarians, I 
heard ApoUinaris Sulpicius, whom I more par^ 
ticularly preferred, when there was an enquiry 
concerning the office of augur, and mention was 
made of the aves prapetesy fay to Enucius Clarus, 
the praefeft of the city, that the birds named pr^e-^ 
petes feemed to him to be the fame with thofe 
which Homer named ra>uwr«puy«j j fincc the 
augurs particularly regarded thole which took 
their flight with broad and outftretched wings* 
He then repeated from Homer thefe lines: 

But you order me to obey the birds with 

outftretched wings. 
Which I mind not nor regard* 



I 
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Chap. VII. 

Of Acca Larentia and Caia ^arratia. The mpn 
of the jrUfthQod (ftbe Fratrts Arvaks. 

THE names of Acca Larentia and CaiaTar- 
ratia, or as (he js fometimes called Fufetiai 
are famous in ancipnt annals. To the one, after 
her death, but to the other whilft alive, the moft 
diftinguilhed honours were paid by the Roman 
people. The Horatian law proves that Tarratia 
was a Vcftal virgin, which law was enafted on 
her account; and by it the greateft honours were 
paid her, among which, the power of giving her 
teftimony was allowed her, fhe being the only 
woman permitted to be Uftabilk. This word 
occurs in the Horatian law. In the twelve 
tables we find intejlabilis. Imp^obus, intes-t 
TABiLiSj BST9 '. Moreover, if at the age of 

forty 

■ IntifttAihsJ] Thus Horace fays, as of a profSgate and 
deteftabje durader: 

It intellalHUs et ikccr cAo. 

AmobiUSt in his .traift Adredns Gentes, remarks, that cities 
of the greateft fplendour and power were not afliamed to pay 
divine honours to proftitutes. 

** In civiutibus maximis atque in potendoribus populis 
lacra puUice fiunt fcortis meritoriis quondam* atque in vol* 
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forty • fhe thought proper to leave the prietthdbd 
and marry, (he had the privilege given her of un* 
hallowing herfelf and taking a hufband, on account 
of her generous ttiunificence. Die haiHwg given 
die Campus Tibcrintis, or Martius, to the Row' 
man people. But Acca Larentia niras a pub^ 
lie proftitute, by which means Ihe <A^ained a 
large fum of money. This woman by her wtll> 
as it $p|)ears in the Hiflrory of Antias, made, al' 

garem fibidinem proft!cutis> nullas trem&r nid%ttadbiiJ9 m 
dibeft;"' See on thi^^fubjeA sUb La£landu5» Mactobiw^ and 
PIatarch'$ Roman Q^eiiioas. By Plutarcb, tke ftosyf whi<;li 
is not a very dedicate one, is related at length* 

The courtezan Leaena was alfo reverenced witli divine 
honours by the Athenians; and here the litres of Pope*frtr^ 
fcnt themfelves : 

*Tis not the vice degrades her to a whore; 
Let greatnefs own her, and fhe's mean no more. 

See alio Gibbon's accooiit of Theodora^ die wWe of the enK 
peror JnDinian. The profthute, who in tlie ^refeftce of in^c 
numerable fpedlators had polluted the theatre of Conflanti- 
ncple, was adored as a queen in the fame city« by grave 
magiflratesy orthodox biihops, vidlorious generals, and cap- 
tive monarchs. The lines of Pope above quoted are referred 
by Warburton to this Theodora in particular ; but, as Gibbon 
obierves, it muft require Warburton's critical telefcope to fee 
this* 

• J^e ^/&r/y.]— Originally the vow of virginity taken 
by the Veftals was perpetual. The firft ten years they learn* 
ed the facred rites ; the next ten they pra£lifed thefe ; and 
the laft inftra£ted their juniors. It was very feldom that 
they availed themfelves of this permiilion to marry ; if they 
did, it was thought highly unbecoming. See Dionyfius Ha- 
Jicarnaffeniis, 

C J2 fome 
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{bme fay^ king Romulus, but according to others 
the Roman people, heirs of her effefts. On this 
account public facrifice was offered her by the 
Flamen Quirinalis, and a day of the public fefti- 
vals was called after her name. But Sabinus 
Mafldiriusj in his firft book of Memorials, follow- 
ing fome hiftorians, fays that Acca Larentia was 
the nurie of Romulus. This woman, fays he, loft * 
one of twelve male children by death; in his 
room Romulus gave himfelf as fon to Acca 
Larentia, calling himfelf and the other brothers 
Fratres Arvdles ^ • From this time there was a 
Ibciety of Fratres Arvalesy twelve in number j of 
which priefthood the diftinftion is a garland of 
corn and white fillets. 

• fratres Jr^vaks,] or rather Fratres Jmharvaies. They 
offered facrifice to Ceres and Bacchus^ to obtain fertility to 
their lands.— -They were called Ambarvales, becanfe diey 
carried the vidtm round the fields. Seeidib Pliny^ Book i8. 
c^. who relates the fame fiory with his dual gravity. 
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Chap. VIIL 

Memorable anecdotes efjSexander and Puhlius 

Scrpio. 

APPION, a Greek, who was called Plifto- 
nices, was a man of agreeable and prompt 
elocution. When celebrating the praifes of king 
Alexander, he forbade, fays he, the wife of a con- 
quered enemy, who was a woman of extraordi- 
nary beauty, to be introduced to his prefence ', 
that he might not touch her, even with his eyes *• 

A pleafant 

■ To his fn/iitce, ]^^On the contrary, Q^^Cartius and Juf- 
tin both afHrm, that the female relations of Darias were all 
introduced to the prefence of Alexander. 

* Might net touch her, even with his ^//.]— Somewhat fimi* 
kr to this is the expreflion of Lear in our Shakefpeare : 

Might I bttt live to fee thee in my touchy 
I'd fay I'd eyes again. 

Plutarch fays of Alexander, that on feeing the women of 
Perfia, he faid they were aXyni^ottq ofAiAurm, griefs of the eyes. 
But Herodotus makes the Perfians ufe this expreilion to 
Amyntas the Macedonian king. See my note at this paf- 
fage of the Greek hiilorian. Confult alfo the life of the 
emperor Julian, by the Abbe fileterie, page 405-6. This 
eccentric character, in his laft and fatal expedition againft 
Perfia, took (bme great city by ilorm. The Perfian women 
have ever been celebrated for their perfonal charms ; and 
when his officers expreiTed a wiih to prefent him with fome 

Q o female 
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A pleafant qucftion may therefore be propofcd. 
Who is to be reckoned the more continent, Pub- 
lius Africanus the Elder, who having taken Car- 
thage, a confiderable city in Spain, reftored 
without violation to her father, a bboming virgin 
of remarkable beauty, the daughter of a noble 
Spaniard, who had been taken captive and brought 
f o him J or Alexander ', who refufed to fee the 
wife and fifter of king Darius, captured in a 
mighty battle, who had been defcribed to him as 
very beautiful, and forbade them to be brought 
to his prefence? — But let thofe expatiate on both 
thefc fubjeds. concerning Alexander and Scipio, 
who have plenty of time, and words and genius 
for the employment. It will be enough for me 

female captive) of extraordinary beauty ; that he might not 
yield to a paffion which has orten triumphed over conqaer- 
ors, and fometimu over philofophers, he refufed to fee 
them. 

' Or JltxatideT.'\—^).y[e has a great deal to fay on this 

fobjefl, at the articles Abderame and Macedonia. Abde- 

rame was a Moorifh general, and by chance of ivar obtained 

polKffionoftbeperibnof a widowladyoffurprifing beauty, 

whom he treated with the greateft delicacy and generofity ; 

an a£). fays Bayle, which a Saracen writer would have ex- 

beyond the boalled continence of Alexander and Sci- 

would not diminilh the praife due to Alexander's felf- 

, but it b related of him, that lie was by n.e means na- 

of an amorous conflitntion.— " If thou wert pure as 

Jion Ihalt not 'fcape calumny." Yet of Scipio, Va- 

Vlaximus alfo relate*, that in hi* early life he was a li- 

;.:^olatioius vitz primos adolcfcentix anuos egiJie 
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to relate what is reported by hiftory. . It is faid 
of this Scipio, I know not whether truly or 
otherwife, but it is related, that when a young 
man he was not immaculate ; and it appears that 
thefe verfes were written by Cn. Naevius the poet 
againfl him : 

*^ He who often carried on great affairs with 
glory, whofe exploits yet live and flourifti, who 
alone is renowned among men, was by his father 
led away in his fhirt from his miftrefs.*' 

I believe that tfipfe verfes induced Valerius 
Antias to exprefs himfelf concerning the morality 
of Scipio, in contradidion to all other writers ; 
and to fay, that this captive maid was not reftored 
to her father, as we have (aid above, but was de- 
tained by ScipiO; and yfed by him &F hii^ ^rBOfou« 
pleafiiresv 



\ 
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C H A P, IX.' 

A^Jfagefrom the Annals of L. Pifo^ interejiing in 
itjelf and agreeably related^ 

BECAUSE the thing fecmed worthy of be^- 
ing recorded which L. Pifo in his third 
book of Annals affirms^ that Cn. FlaviuSj a curule 
cedile^ and Ton of Annius, did^ and as this is told 

' Tlus chapter is of confiderable importance, as it throws 
much light on ancient hifiory. Upon the fcribes of the an- 
cients a volume Alight easily be written ; they di^ered from 
each other coniiderably in rank, in the nature of their eni- 
ploymentSy and their coni'equent views in the flate.: ge- 
nerally fpeaking, they were held In no great eftimation.— 
They might not be admitted into the fenate; and yet it ap-r 
pears Irom this chapter, that they were eligible to high an4 
important offices. Cicero calls them an honourable body of 
men, in his fifth ors^tion againfl Verres ; *^ Qus pars operis 
aut opportunitatis in fcriba efl, . . . . • Qrdo eft honeHus quis 
negat.'' Yet they were often in a fervile condition, and gcr 
nerally found among the flaves of the great, diftinguifhed by 
no particular privileges. Their employment in this iituation 
feems to have been that of librarian or fecretary. We learn 
from the chapter before us, tha( it was ufual for them to 
appear in public with the inftruments of their profeffion.-r- 
' Pliny calls his fcribe or fecretary, notarius : ** Notariun^ 
voco— abit — rurfufque revocatur, rurfufque dimittitur." 

When coniidered in a public capacity, their office feem^ 
tP have nearly correiponde4 w|th that of pur nptar^ public 

t by 
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by Pifo with much purity and elegance, I have 
tranfcribed the whole of the paffage; 

" Cn, Flavius was the fon of a freedmanj and 
by profeffion a fcribe. He appeared as a candi* 
date for .the curule aedilefliip at the time of elec- 
tion of aedilesj and was declared curule aedile fay 
his tribe : but the £dile who held the' comitia 
refufed to afceept him, not thinking it right that 
he who had been a fcribe Ihould be curule asdile. 
Cn. Flavbs, the fon of Annius, is faid to have 
thrown away his tablets, and renounced his pro-^ 
feiTion of fcribe, and he was elected curule acdile* 
The fame Cn, Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid 
to have made a viiit to his colleague when ficki 
and having entered into tKe inner apartncient 
many young noblemen who were fitting there 
treated him contemptuouQy. No one chofe to 
rife. At this Cn. Flavius, the fon of Anniu^ 
iiniled : he dircfted his ivory chair to be brought, 
and placed it at the entrance, fo thai none of them 
could go out J and all of them relu&antly beheld 
fcim fitting in his chair of office." 



Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

Story cf Euclid the Socratie, hy whofe exampk the 
pMqfopber Taurus ufed to encourage bis jpufils h 
the earnefifiudy of pbilofopby. 

T}ii E philofophcr Taurus, a man In my me- 
mory of reputation in the Platonic fc&, 
whilfl: he recommended the ftudy of philofophy 
by many good and pertinent examples, parti- 
cularly imprefled oc the minds of youth what 
he affirmed to have been frequently done by Eu- 
did the Socruic. 

The Athenians, lays he, had decreed, tfiat if 

any cirizen of Megara * fhould be found to have 

fct 

* O/MegarM-l — See the Comedy of Enws. 
Dake. It hath in rolemn fynod been decreed. 
Both by the Syracufaiu and ourfelves. 
To admit no traffic to our adverfe towns t 
Nay more— 

Jf any bom at Ephefui, be feen 
At any Syracofan marts or fairs. 
Again, if any Syracufan bom 
Come to the bay of Ephefiia, he dies, 
leeam feparated the territories of Athens from thofe of 
inth; it was confequently often involved in the hoiHlit 
of more powerful neighbours. It was at firft govcra- 
jy kings, but was finally fubjefted by the Athenians 

4 «. 
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fct his foot in Athens, that man fhould fufifer 
death ; fo great a hatred did the Athenians en- 
tertain for their neighbours of Megara. Then 
Euclid, who was from the fame place *, of Me- 
gara, and" who before redded at Athens, and was 
^ hearer of Socrates, after this decree had the 
public fandlion, at evenmg, as'foon as it was dark, 
in a long female gfirb, and in a cloak of various 
colours, having his head in a hood, left his houie 
at Megara to vifit Socrates at Athens, that at leaft 
during fome portion orthe night he might enjoy 
his converfation and inftruftion. Early in the 
morning, difguifed in the fame drefs, he returned 
home, the diftance being fomething more than 
twenty miles. But now, continued he, we fee 
philofophers eagerly running of themfelves to the 
doors of young n>en who are rich, to give their 
leflbns ; there they arc obliged to fit, fliut up, till 
their pupils Ihall have flept off the laft night's 
wine. 

to their power. The philofopher Euclid, mentioned in this 
chapter, founded at Megara a fchool of philofophy ; the 
principles which he inculcated had a near refemblance to the 
Platonic difcipline. An anecdote of his amiable difpofition ii^ 
recorded by Plutarch : His brother was offended with him, 
and exclaimed in a paffion, ** I will die if I have not re- 
venge.'* " So will I," replied Euclid, •« if I do not oblige 
yott to love mc again."— He was fucceeded in his fchool 
by Ettbulus of Miletus. 

* JFrem the fame /Aif^.]— Qui mdidem Megaris, in the 
original; this is pointed out by Rutgerfius as an elegant 
imitation of Greek expreffion, of which many examples aie 
found in Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Terence, and others. 

Chap* 
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Chap. XL 

Hoards of^intus M^elks Numidicus, v/bicb it is 
. a fleafure to remember, applicahle to digpfiedjia- 
tioni and propriety of emduQ. 

SINCE it is Unbecoming to contend in re- 
proaches with very profligate men, and to 
retaliate ill words upon thofc who are vulgar and 
impudentj becaufe you are fo long like and equal 
to them, as you ufc and liften to their language j 
as much may be learned from an oration of Q^ 
Metellus Numidicus ', as from the books and 
precepts of philofophers. Thefe arc the words 
of Metellus ag^nll Cn. Manlius a tribune, by 
whom he had been infulted and reproached in 
very abufive terms before die people : 

" And now, Romans, with refpeft to him, who 
thinks that he increafes his own importance by de- 
claring himfelf my enemy, but whom I neither re- 
ceive as a friend nor fear as an enemy, I will not 
fay another word ^inft him. For I think him 

» ^ JWi«//Bj.]— This was Quintns Cwalius Metelliw, 
ID is often mentioned by Cicero in terms of the higHeft 
rpefi. He was an excellent magiftrate, and a firm pa- 
ot. The Manlius whom he in thii place fo feverely re. 
abates, was a friend to CadlinCt for whoTe fcrvice he raifed 
army. 

moft 
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moft unworthy of the praifes of good men, nci-. 
ther is he a proper objedl for the reproaches 
of the good J for if you name a fellow of this 
delcription at a time when you cannot punifh 
him, you treat him rather with honour than con-» 
tempt." 



Chap. XII. 

That neither *' tefiameniumy\ as Servius Sulpicius 
thought, nor " Jacellumy* as Treiatius, are com- 
pounded. Reformer is derived from " tefiatio^* 
the latter is a diminutive from ^JacrumJ* 

SERVIUS Sulpicius the lawyer, the moft 
learned man of his time, in his fecond book 
" On denouncing Sacred Rites '," afferts that 

teftamentum^ 

* Denouncing Sacred Rites, I^^Tht heir was obliged to make 
a declaration before the comitia cariata, that he would adopt 
the facred rites which followed the inheritance; and this was 
called^ '' deteftatio facrorum." An inheritance not accom- 
panied by thb is called by Piautas, <' haereditas fine facris." 
This expreffion Thornton properly enough, I fuppofe from 
the authority of Feftus, tranflates, '' An eflate without an 
incumbrance.'^ Particular facrifices belonged to each Ro- 
man family, which neceflarily involved a confiderable ex- 
pence. 

An 
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teftamentumy though I cannot cell why, is a com- 
pound word. He fays it is compounded of l^ 
iatio and mens j what then Ihall wc fay of cakia*^ 
mentumy or paludamentum, or pavimentumi or vef- 
timentumy and a thoufknd other words which am 
in a fimilar manner extended ? Shall we fay that 
all thcfe are compound ? A falfe, but neither an 
inelegant nor prepofterous fignification of mens 
(mind) feems here to have intruded itfelf on Ser- 
vius, or whoever elfe firft made the afTertion. 

Indeed a fimilar and equally pertinent' idea 
occurred to C. Trebatius, iiv his fecond book 
'^ Of Religions." The Jacellum is a fmall place 
with an altar, lacred to a deity. He then adds^ 
•' I think Jacellum is compounded of the two 
^ord& jacer and celhy as facra cella^ Thus Tre- 
batius Wrote ; but who knows not ^d^zx, Jacellum is 
a fimple word> not compounded ofjacer and cella^ 
but ^ diminutive oijacrum ? 

An anecdote on this fubjed is related by Livy, which 
ieems to demand a place here. 

The Fabian family were obliged at a certain time to offer 
fiu:rifice on the Quirinal hill. When the Gauls were in pof- 
leffioB of the whole of Rome except the Capitol> Caiu$ Fa* 
bins Dorfo> in a iacred veft, and having the facred uteniUs in 
his hand> aftoniQied the enemy by hid defcending with un- 
daunted intrepidity from the Capitoline hill. Without re- 
garding their voices, geftures, or menace s» he paffed through 
their ranks* and came to the Quirinal mount. There, hav- 
ing with due folemnity offered the facrifice required, he 
again returned, and without moleftation, to his friends ; the 
Gaols either veneratbg his piety, or overcome by his au- 
dacity. 

Chap. 
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Chap. "XXlh 

Of certain quefliom difcujfed hy Taurus the pbilofo^ 
fher at bis table^ and called Jympjiacs '• 

TH E following was generally done at Athens 
by thofc who were more particularly inti- 
mate with die philofopher Taurus. When -he 
iftvked us to his houfe, that we might not come, 
as he faidj entirely free and without paying * any 
thing, we fubfcribed to the fupper not choice bits 
of food, but fome fubtle queftions. Every one 
of us therefore went with his mind prepared to 
propofe fome qiieftion ; and when fupper ended 
converfation began. The queftions propofed 
were not fevere and profound, but rather calcu* 
lated to exercifc -acutenefs j being facetious, tri- 
cing, and -adapted to fpirits moderately warmed 

* Symptfiacs/\*^T\ic literal meaning of this word is drink- 
ing togecker \ from whence it came to mean difpntations at 
cable, Plutarch having nine books of QueAionsib called.— 
jBoch alio is the work dF Athenaeus. 

* Without faying,'] '^Iti the origimd, aJ^mtoU. Thus, ia 
Tepence, afymbolns ad ccenam venire, is to come to an enter* 
Cainment witlu»it paying; the word is derived from a, noHf 
tmst conf and Sai?\}^kjad0. Anciently at every public enter- 
tainment each guefl (x>iitribated his proportion, which was 
called hb avfifioT^fOr fymbol. The word, as now u&d in our 
JUnguajg;^^ bears a very ^iifierpnt meanings 

wixb 
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with wine. Such, generally, as this ludicrous 
fubtlety, which I Ihall mention. It was afkcd. 
When a dying man could be faid to die ; at the 
time he adhially expired, or when he was on the 
point of expiring ? When a pcrfon riling could 
be faid to rife ; when he adually flood, or when 
he was but juft fitting? He who learned any art, 
at what time he became an artift > when he was 
really one, or when he was juft not one ? If you 
aflert any one of thefc, you aflfert what is abfurd 
and ridiculous; yet it will appear more abfurd, if 
you aflert both or allow neither. But when they 
faid that all thefe quibbles were futile and abfurd. 
Do not, interrupted Taurus, defpifc thefe altoge- 
ther as a mere trifling (port. The graveft phi- 
lofophers have enquired fcrioufly concerning 
thefe things; and fome have thought that the 
moment of dying was called and indeed really 
was that when life yet remained ; others thought 
at this period no life exiflied, and they called ac- 
tual death that which was the aft of dying. . So 
of other fimilar things ', they have at different 
times defended different opinions. But our Plato, 
continued he, afligned this period neither to life 

5 Similar things,'\ — This delicate point of vibration be- 
tween two things entirely oppoiite, yet dofely approximat- 
ing, is admirably defcribed in the Ode to Indifference^ by 
Mrs. Greville : 

Nor peace, nor eafe, that heart can know. 

Which, like the needle trae. 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 

Sut turning trembles too. 

flor 
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nor death ; which rule he alfo obferved in all other 
difputes of a fimilar nature. For he faw indeed 
a contradiftion each way, and that of two oppo- 
lite things both could not feparately be fupport- 
ed 5 and that the queftion was of the point of 
coherence betwixt two different things, namely 
life and death. For this reafon he himfelf in- 
vented and expreffed another new period as to 
the point of contadt, which in a peculiar form of 
. words he named " rnv i]^onfvng fua-iv ^j" and you 
will find him thus expreffing himfelf in his book 
called Parmenides : '^ For this fuddennefs feems 
to exprefs fomething like a tranfition from one to 
another." — -Such were the contributions at the 
table of Taurus, and fuch as he himfelf ufed to fay 
were the contents of his fecond courfe ^. 

^ Tv; t^cufiffK ^t/riy.]— -A nature on a fudden, or a fudden 
nature. 

' Second r^ui^.]—- The contents of the fecond couHe 
among the Romans were called bellaria^ and confifled of fruits 
and confedionary. 
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Cha^. XIV. 

^hree rea/ons affigned by fbilofopbers for the funijh" 
ment of crimes. Why Plato has recorded only 
two of them. 

IT is ufually fuppofed that there are three pro- 
per reafons for punifliing crimes j the one, 
ivhich is called >»9«(r»« (admonition), or xoA^xo-k, 
or 9r«f ai^ftTK, when a rebuke is adminiftered for 
the fake of corredion and improvement, that he 
who has committed an accidental offence, may 
become more regular and attentive. The fecond 
is that> which they who diftinguifh nicely 1*- 
tween thefe terms call ti/xw^ »» (vengeance). This 
mode of noticing an offence takes fdace when 
the dignity and authority of him agaihft whom it 
is committed, is to be defended, left: the pafling 
by, the crime fhould give rife to contempt or a 
diminution of relpeft, therefore they fuppofe this 
word to fignify the vindication of honour. The 
third mode of punifhment is called by the Greeks 
«raf«Jfiy/x« (example) and is applied when pu- 
nifhment is neceflary for the lake of example, that 
others may be deterred from fimilar offences 
againft tTie public by the dread of fimilar 
punifhment. Therefore did our anceflors al- 
fo dcaoniinate the heavieft and moft impor- 
tant 
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4ant puniflirtients, examples \ When therefore 
^rc is cither great hope, that he who has 
oliendcd will without piinilhment voluntarily 
correft himfel^ or on the contrary there is no 
hope that he can be amended ind correfted, or 
*hat it is not neceflary to fear any lofe of that 
dignity, againft A^hich hfe has offended, or the of- 
fence is of that kind, the example of which it is 
not rieCeffary to imprefs with particular terror ; 
in this cafe^ and with rcfpeft. to every fuch of- 
fence, there does not feem to exift the ncceflity 
of being eager to inflid punifhment. Thefe 
three modes of vengeance, other philofophers in 
Various places, and our Taurus in the firft book 
of his Commentaries on the Gorgias' of Plato^ 
has fet down. But Plato himfelf has plainly faid, 
that there only exift two caufes for puniftiment. 
The one, which we have firft mentioned, for cor- 
redtion ; the other, which we have fpoken of in 
the third place, to deter by example. Theft are 
the words of Plato :— -^' It is proper for every 
one who is punifhed, by hiih who punifties from 
a proper motive, that he Ihould become better 
and receive advantage ; or that he fliould be an 
example to others, that others, feeing him fuffer, 
may from terror be rendered better.'* 

In thefe lines it is evident that Plato ufed the 
word 1-jjutwfmt not, as I have before remarked 
fome people have, but in its common and ge- 

■ Thus we fay in Engliih to make an e?cample of a per/on. 

H 2 neral 
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neral fenfe, for all kinds of punifhment. But 
whether, becaufe he pafTed over as too infignifi- 
cant and really contemptible, the infliding pu- 
nifhment to avenge the injured dignity of mair; 
or rather that he omitted it as not being neceffiirjr 
to the queftion he was difcufllng, as he was 
writing of puniftiments which were to take place 
not in this life among men, but after death, this I 
leave to others to determine. * 

^ The fubjefl of crimes and punifhments is hardly to ie 
exhaufled; and in all ages of mankind the graveft and 
wifeil philofophers have differed in their opinions and argu- 
ments concerning them. The ftate of fociety is conftantly 
changing in all places and at all periods ; confequently that 
fyflem which may be wife at one epoch» may alfo be abfurd, 
inconfiftent> and inadequate in another. At one time feverity 
may be indifpenfably neceffary, at another, mildnefs becomes 
the trueft policy. To recapitulate the fentiments of thofe 
who have gone before us, or indeed of our cotemporaries, 
would be tedious, and perhaps, from my pen, unintereft- 
ing. I am happy to tranfcribe a fentencc from Seneca 
concerning crimes and puniftiments, to which I prefume the 
majority of mankind will without difficulty accede ; it feems 
indeed to be tlie only unexceptionable bafis for every code 
of perfal laws : " The end of puniftiment is cither to make 
him better who is puniftied, or that his example who is pu- 
niftied may make others better ; or, lailly, that the bad be- 
ing taken away, the good may live in greater fecurity,** 
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Chap. XV- 

Of the wcrd quiefco ; whether the letter e ought t9 

be made long or Jhort. 

A FRIEND of mine, a man of ferious ftudy, 
and well verfed in the more elegant pur- 
suits of learning, commonly ufed the word qui-- 
^£0 with the e (hort. Another friend of mine, 
who was very dextrous in the fubtleties of fcience, 
but too faftidious and nice with refpeft to commoa 
expreffions, thorsght that he Ipolce barbarouflyj 
faying, that he ought to have pronounced it long, 
and not fliort. He obferved, that quiefcit ought 
to be pronounced as calejcit^ nitefcity Jiupjcit^ and 
many others of a fimilar kind. He added alfo, 
that quies was pronounced with the e long, and 
iiot fhort. But my friend remarked, with his ac- 
cuftomed modefly and moderation, that if the 
^lii \ the Cineri % and the Santrae ^ thought it 
was to be fo pronounced, be would not comply 

* -^//«j]— is mor« than once mentioned fey Geliius, in 
terms of refpeft, as a very learned man. i 

* C/»^r«j.]— I do not find this name in Nonius Marcellus,' 
but he is again introduced by Gellius in the i6th book, and 
is mentioned by Macrobius. 

^ 5tf»/r<f.]—S antra is a. name which occurs in Marcellus, 
where he i? reprefented as a writer on the antiquity of 
ivords^ 

D 3 ^i* 
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with their opinion in contradiftion to the univerfkl 
ufagc of the Latin tongue; nor would he be fb 
particular in his language as to ufe harfh and 
uncommon cxpreflions. He alfo wrote upon 
this fubjed in a kind of mock exercife; and 
demonftraced tliat quie/co was not fimikr ca 
the words above mentioned, nor derived from 
guies; but that quies was derived &om qtd- 
efco, and that this word had the mafiner and die 
origin of the Greek word nr;tev and timov, whicl^ 
is lonicc from the verb «rx«» ••'X"* ^^ proved 
then, by reafons which were not uninterefting, 
that quiefco ought not to be pronounced with difi 
<long. 



Chap. XVI. 



The common word deprccor tilted hy the foet 
Catullus in an unujual l>ui not improper manner. 
The meaning of this •wordy with examples from 
ancient writers. 

\ CERTAIN perfon, who by an irregular 
and rude fort of excrcife, had affcrtcd 
nims to the reputation of eloquence, byt had 
>t learned the true ufages of the Latin tongue, 
hen wc were one evening walking in the Ly- 
ceum, 
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€^ura, afforded us much mirth and amufement* 
For ^s the vord dcpr^cor was placed with parti- 
cular jwlgmcnt in a poem of Catullys, he, not 
knowing thi$, obferved, thg^t the lines were re- 
inarHabty f}atj which in my opinion are exceed^^ 
jingly beautiful. They are here added ' : 

Lefbia mi dicit Temper niale, nee tacet unquam 
De me Lefbia ; me defpeream nifi amat. 

Quo figno ? quafi non totidem mox deprecor 
iili 
Affidue : vefum delpeream nifi amo^ 

The good man * thought that 4eprecor was ufed 

» Heri added.^^^l have given in the text the original, as 
it appears in the edition of Gronovius, It is undoubtedly 
pointed wrongs It ihppld be ^ead (hus ; 

Leibb nu dicit Temper mah?, nee tacet unquam 
De me : I^efbi^ me defpeream nifi amat^ &c. 

A friend thus tranilates the epi^g^i^. 

So oft does Lefbia rail upon my najcne; 

Ah ! may I peri(h but the maid's in love, 
I know it-«9>fbr I feel a kindred Hame, 

And equal railings equal fpndijefs prove. 

This is elegant, and fufficiently explanatory of the poet's 
meaning ; but yet there is a poin^ in the original which it hsLS 
not reached. Mr. Wilkes, in his eTegant edition of Catullus^ 
has adopted the reading which I haye giyen above. The 
fecond line is fbmetimes read thus : 

De me defpeream me nifi Lefbia amat^ 

^ GWMiz/r.]v— Bonus homo; which expreflion is ufed in 
a fenfe of ridicule or contempt. Thus, in Englifh, the epir 
th^t good is often applied ludicroufly; and we fay, good 
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in this paflage, as it is generally applied by the 
vulgar, to fignify, I eameftly pray, entreat, and 
fupplicate, where the prepofition de is ufed in- 
tenfively. If it were fo, the lines would be in- 
animate indeed; but the contrary is the faft. 
For the prepofition dey ias it is doubtful, eonveys 
a double nneaning in one and the fame word j 
and deprecor is here applied by Catullus in the 
fenfe of, I deteft, execrate, put away, and abo- 
minate. It has a different meaning in Cicero's 
Oration for Sylla; where he fays, '* Quam mul- 
torum hie vitam a Sulla deprecatus.'* Thus in his 
diffuafive from the Agrarian law: " Si quid deli- 
quero, nullse funt imagines quas me a vobis de- 
precentur/' 

But it is not Catullus only who has thus ufed 
this word : the books of the ancients arc full of 
this fignification of it, from which I have felefted 
one or two examples. Q^Ennius, in his Erec- 
theus, has expreffed himfelf not in a very different 
manner from Catullus : 

Quibus nunc asrumna mea Ubertatem paro 
Quibus fervitutem mea miferia deprecor. 

Where it fignifies to drive away, to remove either 

man and good fellow, contemptuoufly. Good man is fome- 
times ufed fynonymoufly with hulband. See alfo Cardinal 
IVolfey's famous foliloquy in Shakfpeare : 

The third day comes a froll, a killing froft ; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man ! full furely 
His- greatnefs is a ripening, nips his rpot, 
A|id then he falls as I do, 

by 
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by ehtrcaty or by fome other method. The ftmc 
Ennius alfo, in his Ctefiphon : 

Ego quum mese vitae parcam, letum inimico 
deprBcor. 

Cicero in his fixth book De Republica, has 
thus cxprefled himfelf : ^ 

" Quod quidem eo fuit niajus qui quum caufa 
pari coUegse eflent, non modo invidia pari non 
erant, fed etiam Claudii invidiam Gracchi caritas 
deprecabaturJ*^ 

This alfo means, not that he carneftly intreat- 
ed, but that he, as it were, drove from him^and 
averted envy. Thus the Greeks, by an affinity 
of expreflion, fay wot^onrx[jt,»i. In his Oration for 
A. Cascina, Cicero alfo ufes the word again: 

^^Quid huic homini facias? nonne concedas 
interdum ut excufatione fummas ftultitias, fummasr 
improbitatis odium depreceturJ^ 
So in his fecond Oration againft Verrcsj 

" Nunc vero quid faciat Hortenfius ? avari- 
tisene crimina frugalitates laudibus deprecetur? an 
hominem flagitiofiflimum, libidinofiflimum nc- 
quiffimumque dcfendet ?*' 

Thus Catullus fays, that he does the fame as 
JXbiai that he publicly fpake ill of her, that he 
fcorned, defpifed, and conftantly detefted her, and 
yet that he paflionately loved her. 
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Chap. XVIL 

H^bo firfi inftituted public libraries \ ^e number 
of books depoftted in public libraries at Athens be^ 
fore the Perfian invqfion. 

PISISTRATUS the tyrant is faid to have 
been the iirft who fupplied books of the li- 
beral fciences at Athens for public ufe. After* 
wards the Athenians themfelves^ with great care 
and pains, increafed their number \ but all this moU 
titude of books, Xerxes, when he obtained pof-* 
feflion of Athens, and burned the whole of thQ 
city except the citadel^ feized and carried away 

' PMic lOraries.J^^That PiMratus was the firft who col- 
leded books, feems generally allowed by ancient writers. 
Before the Theban and Trojan wars we mu& not look even 
for books, much lefs for cdle^dons of books. It is Angular 
that Pythagoras forbade his difciples to commit any things 
to writing, with an exception, I believe, in favour of thofi 
who purfued mathematical ftudies. 

In Greece were feveral famous libraries. Clearchus, who 
was a follower of Plato^ founded a magnificent one in He- 
radea. There was one in the ifland of Cnidos. The books 
of Athens were by Sylla removed to Rome. The publj^ 
libraries of the Romans were filled with books, not of mif- 
cellaneoas literature, but were rather political and facred 
colleftions, confifting of What regarded their laws and the 
ceremonies of their religion. Their private libraries ^eije 
very iplendid and magnificent, as I have elfewhere de- 
fcribed. * 

to 
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to Perfia. But king Selcucus, who was called 
^icanor, many years aftcmrards, was careful that 
fill of them fiipuld be again carried back to 
Athens^ 

A prodigious number of books were in fucceed- 
ing tinaes coUefted by the Ptolemies * in Egypt, 
jto the amQunt of near feven hundred thouiand 
volumes. But in the firft Alexandrine war the 
whole library, during the plunder of the city, was 
deftfoyed by fire, not by any poncerted d^fign^ 
but accidentally by the auxiliary ibkllers, 

* TJbe Ptplemies,']^rtT)ie Egyptian library was began by 
jPtolemy philadelphus. Ix is worth relating of this prince, 
ihat when the Athenians were in great diftrefs from a fa- 
|nine» he refafed to furnifh them with proviiions till they 
fhould firft prefent him Whh the original works of their three 
celebrated tragedians. This libr^ was accidentally borned 
by Caeiar's ibldierg> but it was afterwards reHored by Antony, 
yfho gave it to Cleopatra. 

Nothing could be more honourable^ qr perhaps more ufer 
ftd to a nation, than a great national library. It may be 
faid, that in diis country fuch a library would be fuperfluous, 
fA there exift fo many va!]9able and carious collections. This 
is true, but this is not enough.^— I know that many fuch col- 
ledtions exift among |us> but I obje£k that they are not fuiH* 
ciently eafy of accefs. The ingenuous pride and delicacy 
of a fcholar, will often make him diffident of applying for 
books where alone they are to be had ; particularly, which 
is often the cafe, when the loan of ^em is coniidered as a 
great perfonal obligation. 
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BOOK VII. 




Chap. I. 

MmorahU faHs of P. Scipio Africanus^ taken fir am 

the Annals* 

WHAT has been recorded in Greek hiftory 
of Olympias, wife of kmg Philip, and 
mother of Alexander, has alfo been related of the 
mother of P. Scipio, firfl: called Africanus. For 
C. Oppius % Julius Higinus, and others who 
have written on the life and aftions of Africanus, 
affirm that his mother was for a long time fup«- 
pofed to be barren, and that Publius Scipio, to 
whom fhe had been married, defpaired of having 
children. Afterwards, when in the abfcnce of her 
huftand, fhe flept alone in her own apartment, 
. and ufual bed, an immcnfe fcrpent * was feen to 

rcpofc 

* C. 0///»j.]— C. Oppius was a biographer^ and is quoted 
by Plutarch, Pliny, and others. 

* Immenfe /er pent *']'^M?iny exalted charafters have wiflied 
to circulate the opinion, that under the form of ferpents, 
Jupiter or Apollo, or fome other of the deities, were the au- 
thors of their being. In imiution of Alexander and Scipio* 

Auguilus 
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fepofe near her, which (they M^ho beheld it mak« 
ing a great noifej and being mudi terrified) ^ided 

away 

Auguftus Gxfar alfo was proud to have it believed, that in 
the fhape of a ferpent Apollo enjoyed his mother Atia.— 
The flory is related it length by Suetonius ; where aUb we 
are told, that from the tinie of her conception there was im- 
prefled on her body a fpot like a ferpent, which prevented 
her from attending the public baths. 

Sidonius ApoUinaris thus fpeaks of this circumflance, as 
it reijpeds Auguftus : 

Magnus Alexander, nee non AuguHus, habentur 
Concepti ferpente deo. 

Pryden makes a happy ufe of this fabulous origin of 
Alexander, in his Ode on St. Cecilia's day : 

The ibng began from Jove, 
Who left his blifsful feats above, ' 

Such is the power of mighty Love ! 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant fpires he trode, 
When he to fair Olympia prefs'd. 
And while he fought her fnowy bread. 
Then round her flender waift he curl'd. 
And ftamp'd an image of himfelf,a fovereign of theworkL 

See alfo in Milton a beautiful alluilon to thefe fables : 

Pleafing was his fhape 
And lovely, never fince of ferpent kind 
Lovelier : not thofe that in Illyria chang'd, 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus, nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was feen; 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio, the heigh th of Rome. 

The ferpent, among the ancients, was univerfally con- 
fidered as the fymbol of good fortune. This perhaps is 

enough^ 
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awaj and could not be found* This was related 
by P. Scipio to die augurs s who repliedj after 
performing facrifice, diat he would have children. 
Not many days after diis ferpent had been fcen in 
her bed, the woman began to feel the ulual fymp- 
coms of conception. In the tenth nx>nth fhe 
brought forth; and diat Publius Scipio Africa^ 
nus was then bom, who conquered Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians in Africa, in the fecond Punic 
war« But he was much rather believed to be a 
man of divine merit from his afhial exploits, than 
from this prodigy. Yet it is not imperdnent to 
add, that the writers whom I have mendoned 
above have recorded, that this Scipio Africanus 
did very frequently, at the latter part of the night, 
before break of day, go to the Capitol, and com- 
mand the chapel * of Jove to be opened; and that 
there he would remain a long dme alone, as if 
coniuldng with Jupiter ^ concerning the repub- 

enough, to fay more would lead to a bng diTcuinon of fer- 
pent worihip as praAifed by the Romans^ the Greeks, the 
Phcenicians, and the Egyptians. 

* The c^«/f/.]— That is, the interior and more facred part 
of die temple> where the image of the deity was depofited* 
Theivord in the oiiginal is cellam^ Amobius adverfas Gentes 
afes cellulas in the {ame manner: Conclavia et cellulas fabri-^ 
cari. 

* Mt if con/uiting nvith -Jupiter. "] — Thus alfo Numa Pom- 
pilius, in order to obtain greater influence with the people^ 
pretended to have nightly communication with the nymph 
$geria. To which tradition Juvenal thus alludes 3 

Madidamque Capenam 
Hie ubi nodtumas Num» conAitoebat amice. 
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lie. The porters alfo of the temple were greatly 
^ftonifhed, that on his coining to the Capitol 
alone^ and at that time, the dogs, who were alwa3rs 
fiirious to other people, neither barked at nor 
moleiled him. The many admirable things 
which Scipio iaid and did, leemed to ftrengtheti 
and confirm the popular opinions concerning him. 
One of which was of this kind : He laid cloie 
fiege to a town in Spain, which was ilrong, well 
protected by its (ituation, walls, and troops, and 
had alfo abundance of provifions; there were no 
hopes of his taking it ; and on a certain day he 
fate in his camp adminiftering juftice, from a place 
whence the town was vifible at a diftance. Then 
one of the Ibldiers, whole caufe was trying, (land- 
ing near him, afked, as ufual, the day and place 
when his recognizance Ihould appear ^ ; ScijMO^ 
pointing with his hand to the citadel of the be** 
fieged town, " After two days,'* fays he, *' they 
Ihall appear yonder /* and fo it happened. On 
the third day from the time when he ordered the 
fureties to appear the town was taken; and on 
that very day he adminiftered juftice in the cita- 
del of the place. 

* Recognizanci JhouU appear.l^^ti the explanation of the 
legal terms here ufed by Gellius, c«..uit Heineccius, pago 
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Chap. II.' 

Shamrful error of CafelHus Vindex, found in the hook 
which he called " AncicHt Readings." 

WE find a dirgraceful miftake in thefe very 
celebrated Commentaries of Ancient 
Readings of Cxfellius Vindex, a man who was in- 
deed very accurate in moft inftancesi which error 
has efcaped many, although, in order to repre- 
hend Casfellius, various things are calumnioufly 
hunted out'. Ciefcllius has written, that C^En- 
nius 

* The vgument of this chapter has been objefted to by 
fomc, as a proof of great vanity and oltentation on the part 
•f GelUas. H. Stephens undertakes his defence; which, if 
any defence were neceflary, will be found fufficient and fa- 
tisfa^ry. This vindication of Gellius by Stephens is 
written againfi Ludovicus Vives in particular. 

Gellius has made out his cafe clearly enough, and proved 
aH that he afferted. We learn from this chapter the neceffity 
of never introducing falfe or partial quotations; by doing 
which truth itfelf may be injured, and the reputation of a 
man of genius difgraced. 

Concerning Ciefellius Vindex, confult Book iii. Chap. 16. 
' Calumnioufly bunted out.'] — Whoever wiflies to fee this 
ingenuous fpirit of criticifm fuccefsfully expofed, with all 
: eScA of wit and ridicule, will be amply fatbfied with, 
rift's digreflion concerning critics in his Tale of a Tubi 
rhe proper employment of a true andent genuine critic," 
s Switt, " b to travel through this vail world of wriungs; 
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fiius, in his thirteenth book of Annals, ufed cor in 
the mafculine gender. Thfe words of Caefellius 
are here added : *^ Ennius has ufcd r^r, as many 
other words, in the mafculine gender j for in the 
thirteenth book of Annals, he faid quern ^or ; he 
then fbbjoins two verfes from Ennitis: 

Hannibal audaci cum pcftore dehortatur 

Ne bellum faciam : quern credidit effe meum cor?'* 

It is Antioch,us king of Afia who fays this. He 
is furprifed, and in aftonifhment, that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian fhould difcourage him, being 
inclined to make war upon the Romans. But 
Csefellius underftood thefe verfes as if Antiochus 
fhould fay, " Hannibal advifes me not to carry 
on war; which when he does, what fort of a heart 
does he fuppofe me to have ? How foolilh does he 
fuppofe me to he, deiiring to make me believe 

to pucfae and hunt thefe monftroas faults bred within them. 
To drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus from his den; to 
multiply them like hydra's heads, and rake them together 
like Augeas' dung, &c. &c" Which pafiage^ by the way, 
bears a remarkable refemblance to one which occurs in a cu- 
rious and fcarce little tra6b, De Charlataneria Eruditorum* 

" Prima nobis prodeat grammaticorum ac criticorum gent 
afpera ct ferox, qui cum pueros ad virgam obfeqacntes ha- 
buere.in fcholis nuUi eruditorum parcunt et in ipfum orbem 
Romanum Graeciamqueuniverfamprincipatumquendam am- 
bitiofe fibi vindicent. Sive eriim Gnecus, five Latinus fim- 
plex preponatur, non tam id agunt ut fcite et appofite difta 
evolvant ac nitori fuo reddant, quam at nodum quserant. ia 
fcirpo at ad manufcriptos codices confugiant, variafque lec- 
tiones, nullo habito deledu cumujent; turn vero urere, fecarc 
ct nihil a virgula cenforia intaftum relinqnere/' 

Vol. 11. E this!^ 
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this !" Thus CcTcHius: but the meaning of £i>- 
nius is very different; for there are not two 
but three verfes belonging to this adcrtion of 
Ennius, die third of which Casfellius has not re- 
garded: 

Hannibal audaci cum peftore de me hortatur 
Ne bellum &ciam : quern credidit elle meum 

cor 
Suaforem fummum et ftudiofiim robore belli. 
The fenfc and order of thefe words I believe to 
be this : " Hannibal, that moft bold and valiant 
man, whom I believed (for that is the meaning of 
cor meum credidit; as if he had faid,whomI, foolith 
man; believed) to be a great advifer to war, dif- 
fuades and forbids me to make war.*' But pro- 
bably C£efellius, from this negligent difpofition of 
the words, read it quern cor, giving to quern an 
acute accent, as if it referred to cer, and not to 
Hannibal. But it does not efcape me, if any 
fliQuld be fo ftupid, that the cor of CKfellius may 
be defended as mafculine, by reading the third 
verfe feparately and unconneifted. — As if Anfi- 
ochus were to exclaim, in a broken and abrupt 
mode o( txprcffiont fummum /uqferem I But they 
wlvo fay this are unworthy of reply. 
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Chap. IIL 

Cen/ure of futius TOroy Cicero^ s • freedman^ on a 
J^eecb of Marcus Cafo, delivered in the fenate for 
the Rhodians. ^be mfwer which I have modi 
to that cenfure. 

THE city of Rhodes « was celebrated'for thtf 
convenience of its infularfituation,thclpleh- 
dour of its works, its knowledge of navigation, 

* The city of Rhodes, I'^Itl my notes to Herodotus I havef 
fpoken" at fome length concerning the Rhodians, explaining 
their policy and their power.— The Engliih reader may per- 
haps receive fome benefit from confulting the place. Vol. 
III. page 260. The colofFus of Rhodes is mextiorable as one 
of the feveri wonders of the world, and notorious to every 
fchool-boy. Some £tw particulars concerning Rhodes, omit- 
ted in the note to which I allude, may not be unacceptable 
here. Cicero, in his Oration pro lege Manilia, tefti£es that, 
even within his remembrance, the Rhodians retained their 
national glory, and their naval (kill. Confult alfb the four-- 
teenth book of Strabo, who fpeaks of the Rhodians in terms 
of the highefl commendation. According to Suidas^ the 
Jlhodians, fr6m this circumftance of their coloflus, were nam-" 
cd Colaflaeis : there were other coloffi celebrated in aftcient 
hiflory ; but thi^ of Rhodes was far the moft diftinguilhed.— " 
Learned men are not agreed about the etymology of the' 
word Coloflus. Some fay it was fo named ' from Coletus, an 
artift of Rhodes, who conftru£ied this famous work : neither 
are writers better agreed about lii heigltt ; it was probably 
of the height of about one hundred and twenty feet. Pliny 
jCiys it was made by one Chares of Lindus, Book 34. chap. 7.* 

£ 2 and 
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iand naval viftories. This city, though a friend 
and ally to the Roman people, was in friendfhip 
alfo with Peries, fon of Philip king of Macedon, 
who was at war with Rome. The -Rhodians 
endeavoured, by frequent embaflies to Rome, to 
heal the difference betwixt them. But as this 
pacification could not be accompliflied, addreffes 
were often made by many Rhodians in their pub- 
lic affemblies, that if peace were not obtained, the 
Rhodians fhould afTift the king againfl the Ro- 
mans, though no public decree was pafled on this 
matter. But when Perfes was conquered and 
taken prifoner*, the Rhodians were in great a- 
larrrt, from the many things which had been done - 
and faid in their popular affemblies ; and they 
fent ambaffadors to Rome, who might palliate 
the temerity of fome of their citizens, and clear 
them, as a body, from all imputation 6n their fi- 

* Pnjoner.] — In their treatment of this prince, the Ro- 
mans by no means fhewed their accuflomed magnanimity. 
He was dragged in chains along the flreets of Rome> to 
grace, or rather to difgrace the triumph of his conqueror. 
After repeated experience of the moft.fevere and cruel treat- 
ment, he was permitted to expire in prifon.— His eldeft fon, 
Alexander, was compelled to follow the mean occupation of a 
carpenter for a livelihood. He lived, however, to triumph 
fo far over his ill fortune, as to obtain an honourable olHce 
in the Roman fenate. The hiftory of kings and princes 
who, like Perfes, fell from their high cftates to the abyfs of 
mifery, aiTords an ufeful but melancholy leflbn.-^See this 
fttbjedl of the vanity of human wiflies happily illuftrated by 
Juvenal, in his tenth fatire, and by Dr. Johnfon in his imi- 
Caiion of that ppem» 
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delity. When the ambaffadors came to Rome, 
and were admitted into the fenate, and, . after 
Ipeaking in fupplicatory terms, had again depart- 
ed, the qu^ftion began to be put j and when part 
of the fenate complained of the Rhodians, and 
affirmed them to be ill-intentioned, and thought 
that war fhould be declared againfl; them, M. 
Cato arofe : He throughout aflerted, that allies 
fo excellent and faithful, upon the plunder and 
poflcffion of whofc riches, not a few of the prin- 
cipal men were earncftly refolved, fliould be pro- 
tefted and preferved. He made that famous 
oration, which is fcparately preferved, and is in- 
fcribed " Pro Rhodienfibus," and which is in 
the fifth book of Origins^ Tiro TuUius, the 
freedman of M, Cicero, was a man of an ele- 
gant mind, and by no means ignorant of an- 
cient literature. He was, from an early age, li- 
berally inftrufted, and employed by Cicero him- 
felf as an affiftant and companion in his ihidies. 
But indeed he prefumcd'farther, than might be 
tolerated or forgiven. He wrote a letter to Q^ 
Axius ', the friend of his-patron, with tdb great 
boldnefs and warmth, in which he feemed to 
himfclf to have criticifed this oration for the Rho- 
dians with extreme acutenefs and fubdety of 
judgment. Fron? this epiftle I may perhaps be 
allowed to examine fom8 of his animadverfions, 
reprehending indeed Tiro with greater propri- 

* Jxf'us.] For Axius fome would in this pjacc read Atticus. 

E 3 ety. 
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cty,,thw he on this occaTionobfcrvcd towards CaM« 
The fault he firft found was, that Cato ignomnt- 
ly and- abfurdly, in his exordimn, ufcd a ftyle of 
too niuch infblence, feverity, and reproach, when 
he declared himfelf afraid, left the fenate, from 
the joy and exultation of their fuccefles, being un- 
hinged in their minds, fhould aft unwifely, ancj 
prove themfelves but ill qualified properly to 
comprehend and deliberate. Jle remarks, '* That 
patrons, at thq beginning, who plead for the ac- 
cufed, ought to footh and conciliate the judges 5 
and that, keeping their minds on the fltrctch of 
fuipenfe and expeftation, they fhould footh them 
by, modcfl and complimentary exprcffioiis, and 
not irritate them by infolent and imperious me-, 
paces." He then added the exordium^ which 
yras this : 

** I know that with moft men, happy, af-? 
jpuent, and profperous affairs will ufually elevate 
the mind, and increafe and promote their pride 
and ferocity * ^ it is therefore pf great conceri> 

♦ Ferocity. 1 See this fentiment cxprefled with great force 
by Juvenal* iii his fketch of the charader of Sejanus. The 
paiiage to which I allude it is not impoffible but Qray might 
liave in mind when he wrote his Ode on th^Profped of £toi\ , 
College^-" 

.^Vmbition this (hall teach to rife. 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter fcorn a facrifice. 
And grinning infamy. 

(!^onfuIt alfo our Shakefpeare's defcription of the charader 
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with me, as this matter has fucceeded fo fi>rtu- 
nately, left any thing advcrfe happen in our con* 
fultation, to ^Uay our good fortune j and that this 
OMT exultation may not become: too extravagant. 
Adverfe afiairs check themfelves% and teach 
what is ncceffary to be done j thofe which arc 
prosperous ai»e apt, from the joy of them, to 
thruft people afide froni wife confultation and 
comprehenfion. I thercfope the more ftrenuouHy 
advife that this matter be deferred for fome days, 
till, from fueh excefs of joy, we again become 
mafters of ourfelvcs." Of wh^t Cato nej^t fays, 
he affirms : 

" Irhat they are a confeffion, not a defence ; 
nor ar^ they a removal or transferring of the 
crime, but a participation of it with many others, 
which has nothing to do with juftification. More- 
over," continues he, ^* he acknowledges, that the 
Rhodians, who were accufed of &vouring and 
wi(hing well to the king, in oppofition to the Rod- 
mans, were impelled to thefe fendments by vi^ws 
of intcrcft j left the Romans, by the conqucft of 
king Perfcs, ftiould be el?ited tx) an extravagant 
' degree of pride and infolenoe/' He quotes Ac 
words themfclves, which I fubj<)in ; " I indeed 
niuft confefs that the Rhodians did not wifh us 

» C^eci themJehesJ] In the prigwal it is «* domant fc'* 
literally tame tl>emfelves \ thus Gi*ay calls adverfity ll^ 
famer of the hum^n bread. 

Vot. U. Ji 4 ^ 
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to fight as we have fought, nor that we fliould 
overcome king Perfesi but I think alfo that 
many people and nations wilhed the fame ; and 
I do not -know whether fome of them might not 
be averfe to our fuccefs, not from a defire to fee 
us difgraced, but becaufe they apprehended that 
if there was no one whom we feared, and we had 
no limits to our will, they miift then be under our 
fole dominion, and in fervitude to us. I believe . 
they were of this opinion, from a regard to their 
own liberty ; . nor did the Rhodians ever pub- 
licly affift Perfes. Refleft with how much greater 
circumfpcftion we aft in our private charafters^^ 
one among another. Each of us, if we think that 
any thing is imagined againft our intereft, oppofe 
it with all our force, that it may not take effect ; 
but this people neverthelefs fubmitted." 

With refpeft to his cenfure of the introduction. 
Tiro ought to have known that the Rhodians 
were defended by Cato in the charafter of a fenatofji 
of a man of confular and cenforial dignity, advif-. 
ing what he deenrted beft for the public, not mere- 
ly as a patron ^ pleading the caufe of the accufed. 
One kind of exordium is proper to thofe who de- 
fend the accufed before judges, wifhing, by all poffH 

» Not merely as a patron."] The good fenfe of this reply 
will ftrike the ilighteft obferver, and fully anfwcrs the obn 
je^on and cs^vil of T;ro, 
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blc meansj to excite humanity and compaflions 
and another when the fenate is coniuked concern- 
ing the commonwealth, by a man of fuperior ati- 
thority, indignant at the moft unjuft fennments . 
of fome, and with great ferioufnefs and weight 
exprcfling his zeal for the public advantage, and 
his concern for the fafety of their allies* ^ It is 
properly and ufefuUy prefcribed in the fchoolsof 
rhetoricians, that judges who fit upon the lives 
of ftrangers^ in a caufe not at all relating to them- 
fclves, and from which no rifk, no emolument is 
to cnfue to them, except the office of palling 
judgment, are to be foothed and conciliated to a 
xnild and ^vourable opinion, and to the preierva* 
tion of thofe who are accufed before them. But 
when the common dignity, honour, and advan- 
tage of a nation is involved, and on this account 
advice is to be given, what ihall be done hereaf*- 
ter, or whether the prefcnt proceedings fhall not 
be deferred i then he who undertakes to render 
his hearers favourable and merciful, in exordiunns 
of this kind, doe$ no good, and ufes expreffions 
not neceflary for the purpofe. The common 
interefl: and the common danger already prepare 
them to hearken to advice, and they are inclined 
of themfelvcs to require a benevolent fpirit in 
him who gives it. But when he fays that Cato 
allows that the Rhodians were unwilling that they 
ihould have fought as they had fought, and that 
king Perfes fhould be conquered by the Roman 
people 5 when he affirmed tliat thefe were the 

fentimcnfc? 
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ientimencs not of the Rhodians only, but of manf 
other nationsi but that thh availed nothir^ to 
jiffify Or extenuate their crime. Tiro is, in the 
firil inftancc, guilty of a great falfhood- He 
^ves the words of Cato, and calumniates him for 
■words totally different. For Cato does not con- 
fcfs that the Rhodians were averfe to the viftory 
of the Roman people i but he confefTcd that he 
believed them to be fo, which, doubdefs, was an 
xvoval of what he bimfclf thought, and not ati 
acknowledgment of the crime of the Rhodians. 
In wtuch thing, it is my opinion, he is not only 
AM to be cCnfured, but worthy of praife an^ admi- 
ration, fince he fecmed to give his opinion againft 
the Rhodians frankly and confcientiouQy, and by 
obtaining confidence to his candour, foftened and 
conc^ted what appeared to be hoftile. They 
ought, therefore, from the reafon of the thing, to 
be more dear and acceptable to the Roman peo- 
ple, who, when they might have been ofefol to 
die king, and defired to be fo, yet a£i:ualiy con- 
tibuted nothing to his alTift^ce. He afterwards 
adds diefe words from the fame oration : ** Shall 
we then fuddenly forego thefe fo great benefits, . 
this valuable friendfhip, voluntarily and irregular- 
ly ? and what we fay ihcy were inclined to do, 
fhall we make hafte to do before them ?" This 
enthymcme ', he lays, is mean and vicious. For 
:* ™,., k* •^"lied, certainly wc will anticipate 

.] This in logic is an argument conlift- 
ions, tiic anceccdcotjandiuconfequence, 

3 them. 
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jfceir, for if wc do hck, w^ (hsil be pppreiSbd^ 
^d (h^U fall ioto ithoi^ ^apes againft which we 
Umitted tp tak« p r^vioys camion, Ludlius, he 
^ds, properly impute this fauljt to the poet 
Euripides^ b^caufe, whoa king Polyphootes faid 
that he l^ad HiU^d his brother, becaufe bis bro- 
ther had previoufly cofi<:<?rted hiis death, Merope, 
bis brother's wife, reproved him in thefe lines ; 

If, as thou fay*ft^ my h<i/ba«id meant to flay 

~ thee, 
Yet art thou bound to (heatbe thy vengefol 

blade 
Until that time arrive when he refolv*d 
To have accomplifhed his inhuman purpofe^ 

But this, he remarks, is fiill of abfurdity, to wiih to 
do any thing w}th that defign and purpofe, that 
indeed you may never accomplilh what you in- 
tend. But indeed Tiro did pot refledt that in all 
kinds of precaution, the fame rule did not apply; 
and that the bufinefs and duties of human life, with 
refpeft to anticipation, delay, revenge, or caution, 
did not refemble the battles of gladiators ; for the 
fortune of gladiators prepared to engage, was of 
this kind, either to kill if they fliould conquer, 
or to die if they fhpuld yield '°. But the life of 

men 
t 

9, If; as thou fay" ft, ^ I Jiave given the verfion of Mr. Wod- 
hull. - , 

'° Should yield,'\ The prefervatlon of a conquered gladiai-*' 
tor did not depend upon his adverfary, but on the caprice of 
^e fpe^ator5> and was determined by a motion of the thumb* 

When 
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men is not circumfcribed by fuch unjuft or infu- 
pcrable neccffity, that you ought firft to commk • 
an injury, left^ by not fo doing^you Ihould endure 
it ". So far was it from the humanity of the Ro- 
man people to anticipate, that they often negledt- 
ed to avenge injuries committed agahifl them- 
ielves. He afterwards afierts, that in this oration 
Cato has ufed arguments both diHngenuous and 
too audacious, not at all proper for fuch a man 
as he was, but full of art and deceit, refembling 
the fallacies of Greek fophifts. For when> 
lays he, it was objefted to the Rhodians that they 
wiihed to make war on the Roman people, he 
did not pretend to deny it, but he required that 
it (hould be forgiven, becaufe they had not done 
it, although they greatly defired it : that he had 
aUb introduced what the logicians call ^agogi^^^ 
which is indeed both infidious and fophiftical, not 
fo much calculated for truth as for cavil,^ endea- 
vouring to enforce and confirm by fallacious ex- 
amples, that no one who wiflied to do ill could 
juftly be punifhed, unlefs he had a&ually done 

When the gladiator was overcome he lowered his arms ; if 
the fpedators wifhed his life to be faved, poUicem premebam, 
they turned down their thumbs ; if they wiihed him to be put 
to death, pollicem vertebant, they turned up their tliumbs. 

** Endure it J] This is a generous and noble fentiment> and 
worthy the more pure and chaftened (pirit of the goipel. 

'* Epagoge,"] That is, a comparifon of things or argu* 
ments refembling each other. 
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' diat which he wifhed to do '^ The words of 
Cato in riiis oration are thefe : 

" He who fpeaks with greateft acrimony againft 
them^ fays this, that they defired to become ene- 
mies. And who is there among us, who as far 
as he himfelf is concerned, would think it rig^t 
that any one fhould fufFer punifliment becaufe it 
was proved that he defired to do ill ? No one, f 
believe, for, as far as relates to niyfelf, I certainly 
would not.'* Then a litde afterwards he adds, 
** And I would a(k, where is the law fo fevere as 
to aflert, if any on^ fhall defire to do this, let 
him be fined a thoufand fefterces ? If any one 
(hall wifh tp have more than five hundred acres. 
let him be fined as much : if any one fliall wilh 
to have a greater number of cattle, let him be 
fined as much ; but we all of us wifh to have 
more than we already poffefc '^ and do fo with im- 
punity." Afterwards he adds, " But if it be not ji|ft 
that honour flxould be given to him who fays he wiih- 
ed to do well, but really did not, fhall it be injuri- 
ous to the Rhodians, not that they a£led ill, but that 
it is reported of them that they wilhed to do ill r^ 

■' WiJUd to dDr[ Such, however, is the fubllme iporaHtjr 
of the gofpel, which fays of him who looketh with concu-* 
pifcence on the wife of another, that he hath already cqpimit^ 
ted the a£t of adultery in his hearts 

*♦ Already poffefsJ\ There are indeed very few who do not 
occafionally indulge a wilh like this expreiTed by Horace; 

Oh fi angu!us ifle 
J^roxiniias accedet qiu nun;: denpjmat agellam. 

By 
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By fiich* argumentflr Tiro Tullius affirmsr tha!! 
Cato ftrenuQufly contended that the Rhodianaf 
fliould not be punifted, becaufe, though they de- 
fired to become the enemies of the Rbnfian people, 
they really did not. It? cannot, he allows, be con- 
tefted, that the fafts were by no means parallel^ 
to defire to have more than five hundred acresj 
which by a decree of the people was forbidden to 
colonifts, and to defire to make an unjufl: and 
impious war on the Roman people -, nor could 
it be denied that the one was defecvingof reward, 
the other of punliliment. Services, fays he, 
which are promifed ought to be waited for, and 
certainly ought not to be .rewarded till they are 
jperformed. But it is right to guard againft? im-^ 
pending injuries, rather than expeft them. It is 
the height of folly, he obferves, not to meet con- 
certed injuries, but to wait andexpe6b them ; buf 
when they are perpetrated- and endured; then 
finally, when, being done they cannot be hinder- 
ed, to punifh them. Thefe are the cold and in- 
fignificant objeftions which Tiro has brought a-- 
gainft Cato. But Cato has not introduced this- 
epagoge naked, folitary, and defencelels,.but he 
has fl:rengthened it by various means, and fup- 
ported it by many arguments j and becaufe he 
confulted not more for the Rhodians than for- 
the commonwealth, he deemed nothing bafe that 
he faid and did in this matter, as he attempted to 
obtain the prefervation of allies by every kind of 
opinion : and firft he not iinflcjlfyUy accomplilji- 

^4 
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cd this, which is neither forbidden by the law of 
nations nor the law of nature, but by the influence 
of Jaws iffued to remedy any evil, or to obtaia 
time, fuch as the number of cattle, the limits prcr 
fcribed to land, and other .fimilar things ; in v/hich 
things, what is forbidden by the law to be done> 
may not, according to the law, be done ^ but to 
, defift to do this, if it be poflible, is notdilhonour- 
able." And the fe^ things he infenfibly compare4 
and confounded >yith that which by itfelf it is not 
honeft either to do or wilh to do ; then finally, • 
left the unfuitablenefs of the comparifon j[houl4 
be obvious, he ftrengthens it by various modes of 
defence ; nor does he give much importance to the 
trifling but thoroughly fifted cenfures of the will 
in things forbidden i which, in philofophic cafcsj 
are matters of difputej but he exerts his whole 
foite in this alone, that the caufe of the RhodianSj 
whofe friendlhip ic was the intereft of the republic 
to retain, (hould be confidered either asjuft,orat 
leaft fhould be forgiven ; in the mean time he 
affirms, that the Rhodians neither made* war, ner 
defired to do fo. He alledges alfo, that fafts alone 
ought to be weighed and judged, but that the 
mere inclination, unfupported by any aft, was 
neither obnoxious to the laws, nor to punifliment, 
Sometimes, indeed, he jfeemingly concedes that 
they had offended, and he implores their pardon^ 
and teaches that foro^ivenefs is effential to human 
affairs. If they Ihould refufe this p^ardon, he alarms 
them with fears of tumults in the commonwealth : 
pn the contrary, if they fliould grant this paidon. 
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he (hews them that the magnanimity of the Ro^ 
man people would be prefcrved. The imputation 
of pride, which at this time, among other diings, 
was in the ienate objected to the Rhodians, he 
turns off*, and eludes by an admirable and almoft 
divine mode of reply. — We will add the words of 
Cato, fince Tiro has omitted them : 

^ They fay that the Rhodians are haughty ; aa 
imputation I would defire to avert from me and 
^om my children. Let them be proud ; what ia 
that to us ? fliall we be angry that any are proud', 
er than ourfelves ?" 

Nothing poflibly could be introduced with more 
dignity and ftrength than this apoftrophe againft 
the liaughtieft of mankind, who, loving pride in 
themfelves, reprobated it in others. We may alfo 
©b^rve in the whole of Cato's oration, that all the 
aids and implements of the rhetorical diicipline 
were brought forwards, but by no means as in mock 
iights *, or in thofc carried on for amufcment and 
pleafure ; the matter, I fay, was not agitated with 
an exceffive degree of refinement, difcrimination, 
and order, but as it were in a doubtful engage- 
ment, when the troops being fcattercd, it is in va- 
rious places fought with doubtful fortune. So in 
this caufe, when the pride of the Rhodians had 
notorioufly provoked univerfal hatred and envy, 
he ufed promifcuoufly every mode of proteftion 
and defence. Sometimes he commends th^m 

• Mock fghts.l — Simalachris praeliorum. Thus in Virgil : 
Bdli<iue cient i>.'^ii! achjBa.ft?b armis, 

as 
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as having the greateft merit, fometimes he ex- 
culpates them as innocent, though he reprehertds 
them for a lavifli wafte of their wealth and for- 
tunes. Again he attempts to extenuate what they* 
had done, as if they had really done wrong, then 
he points out their natural claims on the republic ; 
finally, he remirtds them of the clemency and 
generofity of their anceftors, and of the dommon 
good. All which things, if they dould have beeA 
introduced with more perlpicuity, method, and 
harmony, certainly could not have been faid with 
more ftrcrigth and energy. Tiro TuUius has 
therefore afted an Unjiift part, having fingled out 
from the various qualities of fo rich an oration, 
happily connefted with each other, a fmall and 
naked portion^ as an objedl of his fatire ; as if * 
it were unworthy M. Cato to affert that the mere 
propenfity to faults not a6tuaUy perpetrated ought 
not to be punifhedt but whoever will take in 
hand the entire oration of Cato, and carefully 
examine and perufe the letter of Tiro to Axius, 
will be able to form a more correft and fatis- 
faftory judgment of the reply which I have made 
to Tullius Tiro. He will thus be enabled more 
accurately and more perfeftly to corredt and ap- 
prove what I have advanced. 
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Chap. TV. 

IVbat fort offsrvants thofe were that C^eBus Sa- 
binusy the CiviliMy/ays were exp$/ed to /ale with 
caps on\ ^be reafm $f this. What Jlaves 
were anciently Jeldy " M> corona," and the 
meaning of this fbrafe. 

C^LIUS SABINUS, the Civilian^has record- 
ed that certain flaves were uied to be expofed 
to fale, with caps upon their heads> and the feller 

offuch flaves d^d not aafwer for them. — Tbereafbn 

of 

' With rtf//.]— ^The erplana^cm of this i s attended 
itith fame final! dlfiicalt/.— Pileus* or the Cap» was the em- 
Mem of liberty, and we learn from Liv3ranil Plaatus, that 
when (laves were made free they were termed Pileati.-«Slave» 
in general, when fold, had their heads bare. Were thefe 
flaves then, for whoin the feller was not reiponiible, of a 
higher order,, as being entitled U> this dtftin£lion } To me it 
ieems probable that they were. When a flave was made- 
free, his head was fbaved, and he wore the cap of freedom* 
Thus Sofia fap in Plautus y. 

So (hall I direaiy 
Cover my ihorn crown with the cap of freedom. 

Thofe alfo were called ServiPileatU who preceded the Fune- 
ral of their matters. Jf any perfon in his will gave libera 
ty to any of his flaves, they immediately fliaved their crown.s 
and walked in proceflion as firemen* with caps on their heads,, 
before the funeral proceffion «f their fliailer* Slaves made 
free were called flaves ad pile urn vocati, called to the cap> 
It will be feen that my opinion on this fubjtft is different from 

that 
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of wkich> aecotding to hlm^ wasj that (Uves ofthis 
ckTcription ought fo to be marked whilft on fale^ 
that die buyers could not be miftaken or deceived^ 
nor could the law of fate be perplested* But it 
was inunediatety obvious what kind of flaves thejr 
were. ^ Thus/* fays he, ^ anciently, flaves taken 
in war ill^ere brought forth wearing garlands^ and 
therefore were laid to be fdd fub corona* For 
as this gifflahd was a fign of captives being fold^ 
£> the cap indicated that ilaves of that kind were 
to be fold, ccfncerning Whom die feller dad not 
make himfelf reiponfible to the purcfaaler/' 

But there is another ex|4anationof this^ why cap^ 
tives were (^ to be fold *^ fub cotxma/' becaufe 
foldiers, by way of fecwity, ftood round a num- 
ber of captives expofed to fale, and thb circle of 
foldiers was called corona. But that what I have 
before aUedged is nearer the truths we learn from 
Cato in his book De Re Militatri. Thefe are Ca- 
to*s words 1 ** The people on their own account 
would rather crowned offer fopphcadon on ac« 
count of good fuccefs^ than> being crowned^ be 
fold from ill fuccefs.'* 

that ghren by Mr. Adams in page 35 of his Roman Anti-^ 
qnitk^. It may not be improper to add» that although the 
^ cap was iin emblem of liberty, the Roman citizens did not 
wear it, they appeared in public with their heads uncovered; 
and therefore it is faid of Julius Cxfar, that he was exceed^* 
ingly gratified by the perdu£i(H)i to wear a crown of laurelj 
which concealed his 'baldneis. 
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the kn(t of tafte or touclu The words 6:0m his 
bQok» ^^ On Memory/' are thcfe: << Except the 
imperfect animals^ all have touch aad tafte.'* 



Chap. VIL 

Whither the vwd afiatim Jbould U fremuneei 
like admodum, 'wltb the a^Hte accent m the Jb:fl 
Jyllahje 3 with certain ohjervatim <m other wordf^ 
net without their t^gwdty^ 

Tti E poet Annianys \ befides hl3 other agree-p 
able acxrompliihmentSjr was very well fkilled 
in ancient literature and veifaal criticifm i he con- 
vcrfed alfo with a renfiarkaUe and learned graces 
fulnefs. He pronounced affatim as admofym^ yn^ 
the firft not the niiddle fyllable accentedi and hia 
opinion was that the andents ib pronounced it« H( 
fays that ip his hearing Probus^ the grammarian, 
thus read thefe vcrf^s in the Ciftellaria of Plau- 
tus: 

^ ^ffff/tf«»/.]— This f cffonV naine a^^in ocQurs in Boot; 
ix. c. io« 



Potin 
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Potin * cs^ m homo facinus faccre ftrenuuip^ 
Alionim eft afiktim q^i faciant. Sane ego 
Me volo fortera pcrhiberier virum. 

The reafon of this accent he affirmed was, that ^/^ 
tim was not two diftinft parts of Ipcech, but both 
parts were united in one word, as in this which 
we call exadvetfum^ he thought the fecond fyllable 
ought to be made acute, becaufe it was one and 
not two parts of Ipeech, and that in Terence thefe 
two verfcs ought to be read thus. 

In quo ' hsec difcebat ludo, exadverfuoi loco 
Tonftrina erat qusedam. 

He added alfo, that the prepofidon a J was accented 
when it was ufed as we fay intcnfively, as adfaire^ 

* Potin.J'-^This fragment is duui tranflated in Thoraton's 
Flaat»s : 

Are you a man tks^t*« fit to undertake 
An ent«rprixe of daring villainy ? 

There are -enGugh befides 
Would undeitalce to do it.-T-rm refolv'i 
To fhew snyfelf a man of courage* 

Inftead of Ciflellaria, Grpnoviuc recommends the reeding of 
Clitellaria* from Ciitelbe, which fignifies a paick-laddle. 

' Jh fuo.]mJYherc was a barber's (hop oppoiite the place 
where (he went to fchooL 

Barbers (hops at Athens and at Rome were Fe(brced to hj 
the idle and curious to difoafs the topics of the day> as not 
many years (ince was cuftomary in this country .-*•! believe 
that it is dill the cafe in country-towns and villages remote 
from the metropolis. 

F 4 admodum. 
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admodumy and adprobe. In other refpefts alio 
Annianus was very fenfiUe in his remarks. But; 
he thought that this particle ady when ufed in- 
tenfively, ought to be acute ; but this is not 
without exception, for we fay adpotu^ as well as 
adprimus and adprimu in all which ad is ufed in- 
tenfively; nor is the particle ad properly pro- 
nounced with an acute accent. But in adprohus^ 
which fignifies valde frobuSy I cannot deny but 
that it ought to be made acute in the firft fyllable^ 
Caecilius, in his comedy which i*^ called Triumt 
fbuSy ufcs this wordt 

Hierocles^hofpeseftmihi, adolefcens adprobus^ 

* 

In thefe words, therefore, which we fay ought not; 
to have the acute accent, is it that the fyllable which 
follows is long by nature, which does not admit the 
firft lyllable to be accented in words of more 
than two fyllables ? L. Livius, in his Odyffey, 
ufes adprimumy with the firft fyllable long, in this 
verfe : 

Ibi^ denique vir fummus adprimus Patroclus. 

The fame Livius in his OdyfTey fays pramodum 
like admodum. Thus parcenies pr^emodumy which 
fignifies fupra modumy and it is ufed as it were 
prater modumy in which the firft fyllabk ought tq 
have the acute accent, 

♦ HierocUs.'] — Hierocles is my gueft, a moft deferving 
youth. 

s Ihi,"] — There alfo Patroclcs a man in the firft degree 
iJluftripDS, 

Chap, 
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Chap. VIII. 
JncTfdibk Jiory of a dolphin who lovfd a youth, 

THAT dolphins arc of a wanton and amo- 
rous nature, is declared as well by ancient 
hiftory ' as By recent narratives. For in the time 
qf the Casfars % as Apion has related, in the.fea 
#of Puteoli, and fome ages before, off Naupac- 
tum, according to Theophraftu$, certain dol- 
phins were known and proved to be vehemendy 
amorous. Neither were they thus attached to 
their own ipecies, but in a wondfcrful manner, and 
like human beings, felt a paflipn for youths of an 
ingenuous appearance^ whom they had feen in 
vejQTels or on the fliore. I haye fubjoined the 
words pf Apion ', a learned man, from his fifth 

book 

' Ancient ttfiory.^^^See in the firfl book of Herodotus the 
ilory of Arion, who was preferved by a dolphin, which feem- 
cd to receive delight from mufical founds, 

* Time of tie C^e/ars, ]'^V\iny relates that this happened 
in the time of Auguftus Cajfar, who lived the century before 
Gellius. 

? ^w/f.]-^See Book v. chap. 14.. the llory of Androcles 
and the lion, related by this lame Apion ; who appears to 
)iayc been, in every fenfe of the word, a flory-teller. This 
^1^ has a pertinent parallel in Shakefpeare, where Autolycus 

prpdttce3 
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book on Egyptian Aflfairs, in which he relates the 
intimacy^ fport^ and actions of an amorous dol* 
phin> and of a youth not difliking it, afErmmg that 
he and many others witnefled this : 

^< And I myfel^ near Dicsarchia, faw a dol- 
phin who loved a youthi and who was obedient 
to his voices for the fifh when fwimming, took die 
youth upon his back, and drew in his fins, that 
he might not wound him whom he loved : he 
then carried him, as if mounted on a horie, to the 
diftance of two hundred fladia. Rome and all 
Italy were coUeAed to fee a fifh a<EHng thus from 
k>ve/' ' 

To this he adds what is no lefs wonderful.— 
** Afterwards," he Continues, « this boy beloved 
by the dolphin died fromfome difeafe: but the dol* 
I)hin fwimming, in his ufual manner, frequendy 

produces a ballad for fale, ^ Of a fifli that appeared opon the 
coaft on Wednefday the fourfcore of Aprils forty thoufand 
fkthom above water» and fang this ballad againft the hard 
hearts of inaids«r^It was diought- (he was a woman^ and was 
turned into a cod fiih> for ihe would not exchange flefh with 
^one thatlbved her.— This ballad is very pitiful, and as true/* 
See a fimilar ftory related by Pliny^ Book ix, chap. .8# 
Some of the moft beautiful antiques which have been preferv^r 
ed reprefent Cupids riding on the backs of dolphins. 

The reader will find fome whimfical things on the paffion 
which fome animals have entertained for men in the thirteenth 
book of Athen2eus.-»-We are there told of a cock which was 
enamoured of an eunuch, of a fheep in love with a child, of a 
peacock in love with a young woman, whidi died when fii* 
died ; laflly,the fame author tells a tale of a dolphin entirely 
I'pfemblinjg the one recorded in the chapter before us. 

to 



L 



to ilie fliore, when he iaw that the boy^ who uied 
to meet him on the firft ftoal, did not appear^ 
langqilhed and died alfo^; and being found on the 
ihore by thoie who knew the circumftancej he 
was buried in the tomb of bis fiivourite/' 

^ DM al/a.]^m»in&9nce& will prpbably 0ccur to tk^ re^ol* 
)fffion pf the reader^ of dpgs who on the denth of their maf-. 
ters have bngaiflied and died aUb.»«-The example of Argus 
jn Homeri who expired froQi joy on feeing ITlyiTes, on^ 
4oubtlels be familiar. 

Thus ne;^r the gates^ conferrbg as they drew» 
' Argn6» the dog> his ancient mafter knew ; 
* He» not uncpnfcioQS of the voice and tread> 

Lifts to the found Us ear, and rears his head. 

/r He knew his lord,^he knew^ and ^ftrove to meet^ 
In vain he ftiDve to erawl and Idb his feet; 
Yet all he could, hi^ tail^ his ears, hit^ eyes, 
3alute his m»lter, and confefs hi^ joys* 

• ••#•••• 
The dog, wham Fate had granted tp behold * 
|iis lord, when twen^ tedious years had roU'd, 
7akes a laft look, %Rd having feen Um, diesi 
§9 ()o$'d fof pver fiifbM Argos' cf^^ 



Chap* 
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Chap. IX. 

Matrix McUnt writers ujed pepofci^ memordij ^e^- 
pondi, andz^zvLxny not as afterwords with o or win 
thejirjijyllabley but with c, according to the Greek 
iifage. Moreover^ many men, neither unlearned nor 
^ulgaryfrom the verif dtfccndo/aid not dtktndi^ 
ha defce^didu 

PEPOSCIj memordi, peptigi, cucurri, 
feem to be proper \ and now almoft all our 
learned men ufe words of this kind. But Q^ 

* feie /fx^.]<^What is noted in this diapter inuft una* 
Toidably happen in all languages. Words which at one pe- 
riod aie conitdered as elegant and proper will, in the progrefs 
of any language towards refinement, become obfblete and 
vulgar r yet the public tafle is not in this refpe^ always 
corredl or juft ; caprice and fefliiion will often contradid and 
fuperfede the judgment, and words and expreffions which 
have both force and beauty will grow into difufe without 
any, adequate reafon. This is certainly true, in the Engliih 
jand other langaages*^— Words occur in $hakefpeare whicb 
liave admirable effed, but the ufe of which would now be 
jthought inelegant and improper^ Hjcre^ however^ $h^ r^ 
fn.ark of Horace is pertinenit ; 

Quid autem 
Cxcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptuni 
yirgilio, Varoque. 

Ita verborum vetus interit setas 
%t juv^num jrjitu i|oreQt modo nata, vigentque. 

s Eiiniu3, 
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Ennlus, in his Satires, wrote memorderit with an e^ 
and not momorderit.— Thus he fays, 

Meum non eft, at fi me canis niemordcrit. 

So alfo Labpriiis* in his Galli— De integro patri- 
monio meo centum millia nummum memordu 
The fame Laberius alfo, in his Colorator-*Ita- 
<jue levi pruna percoftus fimul fub dentes mulie- 
TB veni, bis ter memordit. So P. Nigidius, in 
his fccond book of Annals— Serpens fi memordit^ 
gallina deligitur et opponitur. So Plautus, ia 
his Aulularia — Admemordit hominem : But the 
fame Plautus, in his Trigemini, faid not jpr^- 
fnordiffey nor praememordifTe, but prsemorfifle, as 

Ni fugifTem medium credo praemorfiflet. 

Atta ' alfo, in his Conciliatrix — Urfum fe memor- 
difle autumat. Valerius Andas too, in his forty* 
fifth book of Annalsj has faid pepofciy and not fo^ 
$ofcu 

Denique Licinius Tribunus Plebi perduellio- 

nis ei diem dixit et comiuis diem, a Q^ Martio 

<<• 

* Laberius y yr.]— See Barthius, p. 400, where this plajr 
of Laberius is alfo quoted. 

« -^//«.]— This is QuindHus Atta the poet.— -The name 
pf Atta, according to Feftus, was ufually given to thofe who 
' laboured under fome defed in their feet, which difabled them 
from walking. This Atta is mentioned thus by Horace ; 

Redle necne crocum flofefque perambulat Attae 
Fabyla, fi dubitem : clament periiAe pudorem 
Cundli pene patres. 

From this paiTage we may conclude that the writings of Attj^^ 
who indeed lived in the Auguffan age, were very popular. 

pratorc 
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prflBtote fefo/cit. Pepugero is alfo nied by' AtSif 
in his £deIicia-*Sed fi pepugiro metoet. Probt» 
has remarked^ that iElius Ttiberoj in his bofok writ-^ 
ten to C. Oppiusj uied eccecurrerit, znd has given 
his words — Si generalis fpecies occecurrit. The 
iame Probus has obferved, that Valerius Antiasy 
in his twelfth book of Hiftories, has written 
Jpepmderani. He gives the paffi^ thus— « 
Tiberius Gracchus qui quseftor C. Mancino in 
Hifpanis fuerat et ceterl qui ^c&n Jjpepcnde^ 
rant ; but the reafon of thefe words may feem to 
be this : As the Greeks» in one of the modifi- 
cations of the praeterite, namely the perfeft 
pr2eterite> often change into^> theiecond letter of 

the Wordj as y^apoi ytyfafa^ iroi» ir£ir«ii|](«, AaX» 
AfX«Xnx»9 Kf»ru HiH(»rnxa, Xuta XjeXsxm ; fb alfo, 

lYiordeo memordi^ po&o pepofci^ fendo tetendi, 
tango tetigi^ pungo pepugi^ Ipondeo Ipepondi, 
curro cecurn, toUo tetuli. M. Tullius and C. 
Csefiir have ufed mordeo memordi> pungo pepugi, 
and ipondeo fpepondi. Moreover, I find that from 
the Word fcindo, by fimilar reafoning, fcfci- 
derat is written, not fciderat. L. Attius, in his 
firft book of Sotadid % faid fcfcidcrat. Thefe 

^ 50/WiVi.]— rThis name was given to obfcene poems, 
written in a particular metres?— They were fo cafled from 
their inventor, Sotadesp a poet of Tlirace. The peculiarity 
of the verfes was, tliat they might be read either way, with- 
out injury «ther toth^ metre or the fenfe, of whkh the fol- 
lowing may ^xvc as a fpecimen : 

Si bene te tua lavs taxat, fua laute tenebis* 

- • are 
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dpe his words : Non erg6 aquili itEb uti prdedicant 

fieJeidertU pedhis. Ennius ' sdro> and V^rius An^ 

tias, in his feventy-fifth book of Htftdrics, ha* 

written thus : Ddnde furore locato ad forum ^- 

Jcendidit. Laberius alfo> in his Catularius, laid 

Ego mirabar quomodo mammas mihi defcen- 
diderant. 

5 EftHtus.] — This pailage is evidently corrupt, and fome 
words without doubt are wairciitg. 



/ 
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Ufufcapio is an entire word^ and ujed in the nomna* 
tive cafe. So affo is pignorifcapio. 

AS ufufcapio is ufed as an entire word, thfe 
letter a being made long, lo pignorifcapia 
is in like manner combined, and pronounced 
long. — ^Thefe are the words of Cato, in his firft 
book of Epiflolary Queftions : 

*' Pignorilcapio is a diftinft word of itfcl^ on 
account of the military p^y which the foldier was 
accuftomed to take from die pay-mafter tri- 
bunef'/' 

From 

^^ Pay^mafler tribune. l^^-^^is was an o$cer of Ihfeiiof 
rank» and not improbably correfponding with th« pay-mafter 

ierjeaiil» 
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Ffom which it is evident that we may fof 
hanc capionem, as hanc captioncm, both with re- 
^& to ufus and pignus. 



Chap. Xl. 



the Ji^ificatim of" levitas" and " nequitia" it not 
that which we ujually give them, 

I UNDERSTAND that " levitas" is now gene- 
rally ufed to fignify inconftancy and mutability, 
and " nequitia" for artifice and cunning. But they 
among the ancients who fpoke properly and cor- 
'reftly called thofe leves whom now we term vile, 
and worthy of no efteem : levitas accordingly was 
, as vUitas, and nequam was applied to a man of no 
^charafter or confequence, .whom the Greeks call 
" an abandoned, loofe, wortlilefs, immoral, or 
profligate perfon." He who wiflies for exam- 
i^'ps of thefe words, needs not go far, he will find 
m in Cicero's fccond Oration againft Antony, 
r when he was about to point out the extreme 

:ants of our troopj. Though thnr rank feenu to have 
I inferior, yet the richer of die' Plebeians were (e]efted &r 
ofKce. Their imporcance feems to have been fomewhat 
inifhed by Auguftus, who added two hundred to their 
tbcr, in Older to judge caufes of more uiAing moment. 

meannefs 
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tneannefs of the life and condttft of Antony^ that 
he lingered in taverns^ that he drank late^ that hq 
v^alked with his face covered that he might noc 
be known : reproaching him with thcfe and other 
thingsy he fays^ vUete btminis kvUatemi as if 
ttrith this imputation he branded the man with 
all thefe marks of difgrace. Afterwards, when 
he was heaping upon the fame Antony other far<* 
caftical and opprobrious accufadons, he adds this 
at the conclufion : ^' Ob bominem nequam ; I can 
life no temS more properly than this." But from 
the fame place I think it expedient to add more 
of Cicero's words z 

'^ Obferve the levity of the man, — about the 
tenth hour * of the day he came to the Red Rocks, 
and concealed himfclf in a certain tavern,! here, 
ihutting himfelf up, he drank till night i thence in 
his carriage he returned fwifdy to the city, hav- 
ing his fece covered *. The porter fays. Who 

■ 7i»/i&i««r.]— That IS, two hours before fun-fet. — The 
JUi Rocks was a place betwixt Rome and Veik See Livy, 
book the feebnd. Here fell the family of Fabii. It is now 
called i^rotta Rofa. 

* Foci r0v/rfi/.]«— This expreffion gives os an infight in- 
to the private manners of the Romans. Wf learn that it 
was ufual for people of both fexes, when they went abroad 
in the night* or upon any occaiion, when tliey did not choofe 
to be known, to hide their faces. This was probably done, 
not by wearing any diftinA veil, but merely by drawing 
their toga over the face. Thus in Juvenal, Meflalina;' 
when viiitiilg the brothels, is defcribed as having her fac« 
concealed. 

Vol. II. G a^ 
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arc you ? A meflenger from Marcus. He is then 
introduced to the lady> for whofe fake he came, 
and gives her a letter. This fhe read with tears, 
for it was very amoroufly written : its fubftance 
Was this, that in future he would have no con* 
neffcion with the aftrefs : that he had taken all 
his love from one, and given it to the other. 
When the woman wept plentifully, the compaf- 
iionate man could not bear it, he revealed his 
hctj and threw himfelf on her neck. O hominem 
nequam ', for what epithet can I more properly 
Apply ? Therefore, thatthewoman might unexpcft- 
edly behold you as a hireling boy, you filled the 
city with nodurnal alarms, *and Iprcad for many 
days a terror through Italy." 

In like manner alfo Q^ Claudius, in his firft 
book of Annals, called a luxurious life, and one 
licentious and profligate, nequitiam — *^ Perfuad- 
Sng a certain young nun,, named Lucanus, who 
was of the very firft rank, but who had wafted 
great wealth by luxury and nequitia.** 

M. Varro, in his book on the Latin tongue, 
fays, " That as from non and voloy nolo is made, 
fo from ne and qukquaniy the middle fyllable being 
taken away, nequam is formed." 

^ Nequam J\ — 'O wohhlefs' man ! The word is combined 
from the two words ne and quidquam, as nolo is produced 
from ntm and *voio. 

The term nequitia feems generally to have implied ft com- 
bination of luxury with voluptuoufnefs. It is perhaps moll 
frequently applied as cxpreffivc of amorous extravagance. * 

P.Afri- 
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P. Africanus, fpeakihg for himrdf before the 
Homan people, and concerning a fine, fays> 

** All the evils, vices, and crimes which men 
commit, protend from malice and profligacy. 
Which do you defend, malice> 4)rofligacy, or 
both ? If yoU wiih to.defend profligacy, you may : 
but you have wiiAed more wedth upon one prof- 
titute than you have given in to the cenfor as 
the value of the Whole Sabine farm : who will 
wager a thoufand fefterces that diis is not fo f 
But you have confumed more than a third part 
of your paternal inheritance on your vices : who 
will lay a thoufand fefterces that it is not {q ? 
You will not then have profligacy, at leaft you 
will defend malice; but you willingly and 
deliberately have fworn in a precife form of 
words: who will venture a thoufand feflercw 
that this is not fo ?" 



G 2 -Chap* 
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Chap. XI!. 

Of the garments eaUed cbiriiot^ — PiAUus ^i- 
eoHus reproved Sulpieias GaUus far wearing them. 

IT was difhonourable ' in Rome, and in all 
Latium, for a man to wiar a veft which def- 
cended below hia anns, to the extremity of his 
hands, near the fingers. Such vefts our counoy- 

' Thf Romans, like all other nadoos, when a fmall and 
humble people, were remarkable for the fimplidty of their 
drefs and manners. But aa their power encreafed, and 
wealth miduplied, luxury Hole in. and fplendour and magnifi- 
cence expelled neatnefs ; — 

BaniOi'd from man's life, his hap^eft life, 

SimpUdty and rpotleii innocence. 
That thefe tunics with Aeeves were at firft reckoned effemi- 
nate,'we team from Cicero, and the pa&ge from Virgil Quot- 
ed in diii chapter, which I fubjoin at length from the 9tk ' 
.£neid: 

Vobis piQa croco et fnlgenti moricc veftis, 
Delidix cordi, javat indulgere choreb, 
Et tmiicK manicas et habent redimicnla mitr% 
O vere Phrygis neque cnun Phrygei, &c. 
Cicero 1^0 reproaches Catiline with exhiUting a lilc^ 
proof of degeneracy. Thefe long flflrrei, when firfl introduc- 
ed, were pktn and unadorned, but itfierwards JvHns Cfefar 
fet the falhion of wearing them widi fHDgMt pf^nbly in the 
manner of modem rLi8le». 

Tit 
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men call by' a Greek name^ Chirodotx, and they 
bought that a long and flowing garment was 
proper for women only, protcfting their arms 
and legs from fight. The Romans at firft were 
doathed without tunics, and ^ith the toga only ; 
afterwards they wore clofe and ihort tunics below 
the fhoulders, which the Greeks call i^^i^ftiu 
P. Africanus, the fon of Paulus, a man accom- 
plifhed in every good art and every virtue, 
among other things with which he reproached 
Sulpicius Gallus, an effeminate man, obje£bed 
ifcis alfo, that he wore vefts which covered t^e 
whole of his hands *. Thefe arc Scipio's words : 

The writ'ing the above note has brought to my recollec- 
tion aphrafe in Qur langaage, which feems no improper Tub- 
jed of enquiry in this place* When a perfon undertake* 
any thing which is mean or contemptible, we often fay h# 
has been upon a .fleeveleis buiinefs. It fhould feem from 
fome pafTages in Shakefpeare, and the writers before him* 
that anciently in this country the fleeve was a mark of gen- 
tility. The fimilitude of which circumftance to the cuftom 
pbferved in ancient Rome, feems curious and remarkable. 

^ fTIfole of if/ J i»flWj-.]-vThe ufe of gloves, or any cover- 
ing for the hands, implies a cohiiderable degree not only of 
refinement but effeminacy^ X have taken fome pains to find 
in what nation, and at what period, gloves were firfl intro- 
duced, but without fuccefs : they were certainly in ufe in this 
country at a very remote time, as appears from various paf* 
iages in our oldeft writers. It is a curious incident, though 
it mull be confefiTed not altogether pertinent to the fubjefl 
before us, that gloyes were in this country worn in the hat^ 
from three very (liiferent occafions— in memory of a friend^ 
as a favour from a miilrefs, and as a mark of accepting a 
challenge.* 

G 5 « For 
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" For he who every day peffumes himfelf, and 
dreflcs by a lookingrglafs, whofe eyebrows arc 
ftiaved, and who without a beard walks with 
thighs alfo bare ; who at entertainments, being a 
young man, refting belo^v his lover with his tn- 
mca ebirodota; who is not only fond of drink but 
of men ; can any one doubt but that he tjoes what 
catamitcs.xlo ?" 

Virgil alfo reprobates vefts- of this kind as ef- 
fcminatc and diigrace&l, 

Et pjnicx nianicas et habent rcdimicula mitne. 
Quinfus Ennius alfo feems to have called the 
Carthaginian youth tunicatam) reproachfully. 



Cm> 
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Chap. XIII. 

Whom M. Cato calls clafficus, wham infra claflcra. 

THE term claffici^ was applied, not to all 
thofe who were in claffibusy in the claflcs, b,ut 
only to men of the firft clafs, who were rated 
at a hundred and twenty thoufand pouilds of 
brafs. The term infra claffem was applied to all 
thofe of the fccond and under clafles, who were 
rated at a fum leJs than that mentioned above. 
I have curforily noticed this, becaufe in the 
oration of M. Cato, in which he recommends 
the Voconian law *, it is enquired what clajficus is^ 
and what infra clajfem. 

' C/^a.]— From this is derived our Englifh word claliiq, 
which is applied precifely with the fame meaning. The au- 
thors of mod diftinguifhed reputation in any language are 
denominated the clajQIcs in that language. 

The term claffici, it may be obferved, was alfo applied by 
the Romans to the nautas, remiges, or crew of a ihip. 

^ Voconian /^w.] — This law is quoted by Cicero, in his 
fecond Oration againft Verres. The name of the author was 
Voconius, and its objeft was to limit the fortunes that might 
be left to females. The la>y was annulled by Auguflus. 
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Chap. XIV. 

» 

Of the three kinds of eloquence^ and of the tbr^ 
fbilofopbers fmt on an mf^offy ky ^ke Atlfeni^ns 
to tbf Roman Senat^f 

BOTH in verfe and profe there arc three ap* 
proved forms of ipeaking) called by the 
Greeks p^apaxrnps^i and diilinguiihed by the terms * 
cJfo¥^ iTjjvoi^, /xf0-ov The firft we caU copipus % 

th? 

' C0//02ii.]— See the animadverfions of H. Stephens^ at 
this paflage^ in his edition of Gellius : *^^of , which is here in- 
terpreted copious^ means alfo magnificent; io'xj'Pi mean^ 
not only graceful but acute ; fjuaoq is not merely that which is 
Biiddle« but that which is mijced and moderate. 

Dr. filair> in his Le6^ures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, 
has entered very diffiifely on the fubjeA of ftyle; and I refer 
the reader to him, rather than to any other modern writer* 
becaufe he has made it more particplarly his bu£neis to in-r 
Teftigate this fubjedl, and Hlpftrate it by comparing modem 
with ancient writers. 

This diviiion of Hyle is made alfq by Dionyfius of Hali- 
eamafltts ; he calls thefe three kinds the aoftere. the florid, 
and the middle. 

A diiTertation upon ftyle woUld here be impertinent : per- 
haps, after all, it is abfurd to lay dpwn any precife rules for 
the formation of ftyle. 

Firft follow nature, and your j lodgment frapie 
By her juft ftandard> wluch is ftill U^e fame; 

Uneriinr 
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the next grofefuU the third middle. The copiotis 
is that wUch comprehends dignity and grandeur $ 
the graceful b that which is becoming and neat ; 
the middle is partaker of both thefe. To thcfc 
virtues of oratory there are an equal number of 
kindred defefts, which fallacioufly affume their 
dreis and appearance. Thus often the tumid 
and the pompous pafs for the *' copious/' th? 
mean and the empty for the " graceful/' the doubt- 
ful and ,the ambiguous for the *^ middle." M* 
Varro fkys^that in the Latin tongue there are three 
true and perdnent examples of thefe forms ; name-« 
]y, Pacuvius of the copious, Lucilius of the gracc* 
^1, Tierencp of ihe ipi4dlc *, Put thcfc three 

modc^ 

Unerring natare, ftUl divinely bright. 
One clear, unchang'd, and aniverfal light. 
Life, force, and beaaty muil to all impait. 
At once the fource, and end, 4nd teft of art. 

' Terence of the middleJy^Tlit Fragments of Pacavias aro 
fo^nd firft in H. Stephens Fr^gmenta Poetanun, afterwards 
in Mattaire's Corpus Poetarum. From theie fragments we 
cannot eafily be inclined to ailent to the judgment herepaf- 
fed on Pacuvius by Gellius; for indeed they feem to pofiefi 
lieither elegance nor purity. But we are certainly not quali- 
&ed to judge ; apd when we confider what Quintilian fays, in 
addition to the opinion of Gellius, we may with the lefs r6« 
}udance admit it to be true. ** Tragoedias fcriptores (I am 
quoting Quintilian) Acdiis atque Pacuvius clariffim^ gravi- 
tate fententiarum, verborum pondere, et audloritate peHona- 
rom;" than which an higher charade cannot well be 
|;iven. 
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modes of fpeaking are more anciently ipecified 
by Homer in thwe diftinft pe»fonages : l/lyfles ' 
was magnificent and copious, Mendaus acute 
and concife, Neftor mixed and moderate.' This 
threefold variety was; alfo obfervable in three 
philofophcrs whom the Athenians fcnt on an em- 
baffy to Rome and the Senate^ to remit the fincf 
impofed upon them on account of the plundering 
Oropus. This fine was almoft five hundred 
talents. Thefe philofophers were, Carneades pf 
the, Academy, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus 
the Peripatetic ^ and being admitted into the Se- 

Of Lucilius, Quintilian remarks, that there are fomc who 
prefer him to all other writers : *' Non ejufdem modo operas 
^iudtoribus fed omnibus poetis prxferre non dubitent.'* Ho- 
race, on the contrary, does not fpeak in terms of high re- 
fpeft of Luciiius ; Horace thinks his ilyle heavy and duIL 
But Quintilian', giving his own opinion, fpeaks of him in 
thefe terms: '' Eruditioineomiraetlibertas, atqueindeacer- 
bitas et abunde falis." Terence is too well known to require 
my fuiFrage in his favour ; his great charm is iimplicity, his 
great defefl want of point and energy, 

' Ulyjfesj, Sfff.]— The diiFerent excellence of fpeaking, as 
pofTefled by thefe three eminent charadters of antiquity, is 
thus defcribed by Aufonius : 

Prifcos ot et heroes olim 
Carmine Homeri commemoratos, 

Fando referres; 
Dukem in paacis at Pliflheniden» 
Et tt>rrentis ceu Dulichii 

Ningiida didla; 
St menitas ne^tare vocis 
Duicia fatn verba canentem, 

NeHora regem. 

5 nate. 
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nate, they employed C. Acilius, a fenator, as their 
interpreter. But previoufly each of thcfc, by 
way of difplayjng his abilities, h^d harangued in 
a numerous aflembly. Then it is fajd that Ru- 
(ilius and Polybius greatly admired the eloquence 
which was* peculiar to each philofophcr. Tkcy 
affirm that the or^ory of Garneades was 
ftpng and rapid, that of Critolaus learned and 
polifhed, of Diogenes modeft and temperate. 
But each of thefe forms, as I have before obferv- 
^d, when its ornaments are chafte and modeft- 
is excellent, when daubed and painted it is con» 
tpmptible. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

fthe/everity with which thieves were punijhed iy 
the emdents.^^Wbat Mutius Scavola has writ^ 
ten en what is given or entrufted to the care of 

LABEO, in his fecond book on the Twelve 
Tables, has faid^ that among the ancients fe- 
vcre and extreme punilhments were inftiftcd up- 
on 

* Tlie pena! laws of the Romans feem in many re(pe£ts to 
&a.ve been borrowed of the Athenians, particularly in what 
ydated to theft» He who was taken in the aft of theft dur- 
ing the night was punifhed with death. In the day-time 
jdfok if he had a weapon and prefumed to defend himfelf» a 
thief was liable to the fame penalty. 

The right of the original proprietor to what had beeQ 
itoten. from him did not ceafe till after « period of thirty 
years, although in this interval the property flioold have 
pafTed through the hands of various matters. 

To this Labeo^Gellios has been more than once indebted. 
See Book xx. chap. i» 

According to the Mo(aic law, he who removed his neigh- 
lK>ur's land-mark wa^ accounted accurfed ; but we are not 
toll whether it was diftinguiflied between him who commit- 
ted this crime from motives of wantonneJ*s and malice, and the 
man who had intentions of committing theft. It will not 
Itere be forgotten, that by the laws of Lycurgus theft was 
permi^ed, with the idea that encouraging boldnefs and dex- 
terity was Qf greater fervice to the ftate than the purloining 

a few 
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on thieves ; and that Brutus ufed to fay that he 
was condemned as guilty of theft who led cattle 
ailray from the place where he was fcnt, or who 
had kept it longer than the diftance of his errand 
required. Q^ Scasvola, therefore, in his (ixteeenth 
book on the Civil Law, has thefe words : *« Who- 
ever applied to his own ufe that which was en- 
trufted to his care, or, receiving any thing for a 
particular purpofc, applied it to a different <mic, 
was liable to the charge of theft/' 

a few trifles could be of detriment to individaals. In this, as 
in all other vices/there are doubtlefs gradations of guilt; and 
it may be faid properly with Horace, 

Nee vincet ratio hxc, tantundem ut peccat idemque 
Qui teneros cautes alieni fregerit horti* 
Et qui nodumos divum facra legerit. 

Or, in fewer wordsj ftealing a cabbage is not furely fp great a 
crime as facrilege. 



Chap* 
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Cmap. XVI. 

PaJJage from Marcus * Varro's Jatircy called irej^ 
iistrfAciTw. Some verjes of Euripidesy in which 
be ridicules the extravagant appetite rfluxuricui 
men. 

VARRO, in the fatire which he wrote con- 
cerning things to be eaten, defcribes in fomc 
verfcs, written with much facetioufnefs and Ikill^ 
the cxquifite delicacies of food and entertain- 
ments *. He has produced and defcribed in 
hexameters mod of thefc things which thcfe glut- 
tons 

- • The * luxury of entertainments among the ancients is 
moft fuccefsfuUy ridiculed by Horace, in the fecond fatire 
of the fecond book, which has been moft ably paraphrafed by 
Pope. Some of the bell lines are thefe which follow ; which 
do not feem in this place impertinent : , 

Now hear what bleflings temperance can bring- 
Thus faid onr friend> and what he faid I iing— 
Firil health; the flomach crammM froni every difh^ 
A tomb of boil'd and roafl^ and flefh and fifhj 
Where bile^ and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar^ 
And all the man is one inteiline war ; 
Remembers oft the fchool-boy's fimple fare. 
The temperate fleeps, and fpirits light as air. 

Which two laft lines it is not improbable but Gray might haV6 
in his mind when, deicribing a fchooUboy, he fays^ 

The fpirits pure, the flumbers light, 

Which fly th' approach of morn. 

Much 
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tons hunt for both by fea and land. The verfes 
to which I allude, whoever has leifure may find 
in the above-nnentioncd book. As well as I can 
renciember, the kinds and names of eatables, and 
the places where thde dainties, fuperior to all 
others, are found, which an inordinate gluttony 
has . hunted out, ^ind which' Varro has in his fa- 
tire reprobated, are thefe which follow : 
A peacock froi,ii Samos % a woodcock » from 

Much al{b> which relates to the luxury and extravagance dif* 
played by the ancients ih fesdls, may be gathered from A- 
thenxus. 

* Peacock from 5a;ww.]— The peacock was efleemed a 
great delicacy by the Romans. Horace thus ridicules it : 

Vix tamen eripiam poisto pavone veli5> quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina^ tergere palatum 
Corruptus vanis rerum> quia veneat auro 
Rara avis et pi6la pandat fpedacula Cauda. 

Which Pope thus imitates : 

« 

I doubt our curious men 
Will choofe a pheafant ftill befbrt^ a hen; 
Yet hens of Gyinea full as good I hold* 
Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

A great deal is faid concerning the peacock, and the eitima« 
tion in which it was anciently held, in the fourteenth book 
of Athenxus. The peacock was facred to Juno, and faid to 
. have been £rft produced in Samos, in the temple of that god* 
defs, and thence propagated through the world. 

* ITWcofif.]— This was another delicate artidd of food, 
as with us, and is highly commmended in Horace, Martial, 
and Athenaeus. In this latter autlior, a fragment of Hippo-, 
nax forbids the eating either of woodcock or hare. 

Phjygia, 
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Pbrygia^ cranes^ from Melos^ a kid ^ Crom Ato^ 
bracia> a tunny ^ from Chalcedon, a lamprey 
from Tarteflus^ codfifh from Peflinus^ oyftera 
fiom Tarentum^ cockles &om Chios^ and elops ^ 

« 

^ Crtfxr^i.]— Thefe are alio mendoned among. the delican 
cies of the table by Horace and Pliny. 

s Kid.] — The following paiTage from Athenaeus reqnires 
a place here : " Many of the guefts extolled in very high 
terms the lampreys and eels of Sicily, the bellies of dolphins 
taken ndu* Cape Pachinus, thf kids of tin ijk •/ Miles, 
the mullets of Simothus; and, among other lefs iinportant 
delicacies, oyfterd from Cape Pelorus, pilchards fitun Lipa* 
ros, crefles from Thebes, and beet from Afina/' 

Melos is new called Milo, or, according to Savary, Milejf 
it is defcribed at great length by Tournefort, who alio men^ 
tions the excellence of its kids : 

<< All the prodndlions of the illand are of incomparable 
excellence. Its partridges, quails, kids, and lambs, are ia 
high eflimation, yet extremely cheap/* 

Ambracia is a town of Epirns. 

^ 7«ifffjt.]«-This ^9fm a younger fi(h of the t«nny kind. 
3ee Pliny: ^ Limofs a Into pelamides incipinnt vocari, et 
com annum excefTere tempus, thynnL** 

See alio Athenaeus. 

When it firft begins to encreafe b fi2e the pelamys is call- 
ed thy nnu8,in its next ftate orcynus, in its largeft it is a whale. 

• ^ £/9//^— I am by no means'able to difcover what iifh is 
here meant ; it is neverthelefs mentioned by various Latm 
writers. It is I believe fometimes called acipenfer, which, 
has been called in £ngUih a flurgeon. See the Halieutigon 
of Ovid:* 

£t pretiofus helops noib-is incognitus undls. 
In a fragment of LuciUus it is alio called praedarus ek>ps. 

from 
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from Rhodes, char' from Cilicia, puts from Tha- 
fiis ?, palm from JEgfpt '°, acorns of Hiberia "• 

But 

• Ci&«r.J— This was a great favourite with the Komati 
epicures; and it is related of Auguftus^ that as this fiih Was 
not found in the Italian feas^ he imported a great many from 
the coafls of Afia Minor, giving orders that whoever, for 
three years, ihould prefume to fi(h for them (hooldbe drowned. 
. Confult, on the fubje^ of the fifhes of the ancients, the 
feventh book of Athenaeus, where, among other things, we 
are told, on the authority of SelcUcus of Tarfus, that the 
Icarus is the only fifh which never fleeps: in Athenaeus. the 
fcarus of Ephefus is recommended. 

• Nwtsfrom W^Sf/.]— Much is faid in the (*econd book of 
Athenxus, on the fubJeCl of niits, and the nuts of Perfia are 
particularly recommended; Nux is by itfelf a generic name, 
the (pecies of which is afcertained only by an epithet. It 
is not eafy^ therefore, to fay whether any or what particular 
4>cciesis to be underHood by the nuts of Thaftts» the Periian 

«nuts, &c. Nux by itfelf feems generally to mean a walnut- 
^ee, for the nuts ufed at weddings, and thrown among c^il- 
.dren, are known to have been walnuts. 

•® F aim from JEgypt.^^^Xi oppofition to this, Strabo af- 
firms, that the palms of^gypt are mean and bad^ except in the 
Thebaid alone. Galen (ays, that the finetl palms are pro-i- 
duced in Judaea, in the vale of Jericho. In the 24th chapter 
of Ecclefia(licu8,thepalmof Engaddi and the.rofe of Jericho 
-are celebrated; *« I was exalted like a palm-tree in Eagaddi, 
and as a rofe-plant in Jericho.'* . 

Upon this fubjedt of the palm-tree I have written before 
at fome length, in my notes to the tranflation of Herodotus, 
Vol. I. and to this work I beg leave to refer the reader. 

■• Acorns of Hiberia. "j^-^GlzTis feems to have been ufed a- 
mong the Romans in the fame fenfe that we ufe maft. Thus 
^e fruit of the beech is called glans : •' Fagi glans nuclei fl- 

Vot. ^. H , milis,** 
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But we fhall think this induAiy of the appetite^ 
wandering about and feardiing. £ar new and 
unaccuftomed juices, and hunting them in ever/ 
quarter of the earth, ftill more dettflable, if we 
have in mind the verfes of Euripides. Thefe 
verfes Chryfippus the philofopher frequently ap- 
plied, as if a certain irritable luft of cadng wa« 
to be obtained, not for the neceflary ufes of life, 
but through tlie luxurioulhefs of a mind loatMng 
what was to be eaftly got, from a certain wanton- 
nefs of fadety. I fubjoin the lines of Euripides " : 

What can man need but thefe two tlungs, the- 

fruits 
Which Ceres yields, and the refrefiung Ipring^ 
Ever 

milis," layi fliny. But, ftriftly fpeaking, it fflcknt only fucli 
fruits as contain only one feed, which is covered at the lower' 
part with a huHc, and h naked at the upper part : thnt dte 
fruit of an oakj which we commonly call ag acorn, is proper- 
ly a glana. •' Glandem," fays Pliny, " qise proprie intelUgt- 
tur, ferunt robuTt qucrcus, efciiliu, ceinu, ilex fuber." 

The acora then was doubtlds the produ&ioa of fbm» 
fpeciei of oak ; but it feems difficult to^imagine in what num- 
ber it could poflibly be prepared to gratify tHe palate of ■ 
Roman, in thelnxurions amn of that empire. 

Iberia it meotiooed by Horace as bring fruitfiil in poifont ; 

Herbafque qna> lolcoi, atque Iberia 
Mittit Tcnenoroin ferax. 

'* Liau af £sr^»t^M.]— Thb u a fragment of Uie ^o* 
It of Euiipidui and I Jiavc ded dw t^idatkm of Wod< 

% foncsnind 
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Ever at hand^ by bounteous nature given 
To nourifli us ? We from the plenty rife 
Diflatisfied^ and yielding to the allurements 
Of luxury, fearch- out for other viands* 

Conceraing the articles of food enumerated in this chap- 
cer> the following ^irCumftancea may properly enough be ad- 
ded: 

Apicius fays> " Ificia de pave primum locum habent." 
The real meaning of iiicium it may not be eafy to determine.; 
from its etymology it probably means a kind of faufage. 

The fame Apicius defcribes with what fauce the attagena 
ihould be drefled and eaten. 

The grus was underftood to be what an £ngli(hman would 
<lerm very hearty food, it was put upon the table with a 
great variety and multitude of fauces, and was decorated, as 
is with us fometimes cuftbmary to fend up pheafants. << Gru* 
«n,^ fays Apicius, ** lavas, omas et indudis in plla." In- 
cludete in oll'a, iignifies to pot any thing. 

See in Apicius, Book viii. chap. 6. various directions for 
drefling a kid or lamb. 

The pelamys was alfo confidered as ftrong food, and re- 
i||Ured a long tim^e and confiderable pains to make it tender* 

The muienawas always e»leemed as one of the greateft 
delicacies of the table*: Columella fays, " Jam celebres erant 
deliciae popinales cum a marl deferrentur vivaria- quorum 
ftudioiiilimi velut ante devlftarum gentium Numantinus et 
JEfauricus: ita Sergius orata et Licinius murena captoriun 
pi(cium laetabantnr vocabulis.'* 

The fifti afeilus, according to Varro, was fo named from 
its refemblance in colour to an afs. The af<^us is probably 
^hatwe call a haddock. 

Athenaeus relates, that when the emperor Trajan was 
carrying on war againfl the Parthians, and at a great dif- 
tance from the fea, he was delighted and furprifed af receiv- 
ing fome frefh oyders from Apicius. 

ii i C.HA r. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Converjatim with an ignorant and injolent . gram^ 
marianj on the meaning of the word obnoxius— 
Origin of this word. * 

I ENQUIRED at Rome of a certain gram- 
marian, of the firft celebrity as a teacher, not 
indeed for the fake of trying him, but really from 
a defire of knowledge, what was the meaning of 
the word obnoxius^ and what was the nature and 
origin of the word. He, looking at me, as if ri- 
diculing the trifling infignificancc of the quef- 
tion, — " You aflc,'* fays he, "a very obfcure quef- 
tion, and what requires great pains to inveftigate* 
•Who is fo ignorant of the Latin tongue as not to 
know that he is called obnoxius, who in any re- 
Ipeft can be incommoded and injured by him to 
whom he is faid to be obnoxius, and has any one 
conicious^^ nox^, that is of his fault ? But ra- 
ther,*' he continued, ** put afide thefe trifles, and 
introduce fomewhat worthy of invefligation and 
argument.*' On this, I, being moved, thought 

' It is obvious that the word obnoxius is ufed by the befl 
Latin writers in a variety of fenfes; and it muft be acknow- 
ledged> as Quintus Carolus obferves, that Gellius in this 
chapter has not thrown much more light upon the fubjc^ 
than the grammarian whom he points out to ridicule. 

that 
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that I ought to . diflemble, as with a foolift 
fellow — " With refpeft to other things, moft 
learned Sir, which are more aWbrufe and pro- 
found, if I ftiall want to learn and know them, 
when occafion fhall require, I fhall doubtlefs 
come to you for inftrufition j bvjt as I have often 
ufcd the word obnoxius, and knew not its pro- 
per meaning, I have enquired and learned from 
you, what indeed not only I, as it feems to you, 
did not comprehend, but it fhould feem that 
Plautus alfo, a man of the firft eminence for his 
knowledge of verbal nicety and elegance in the 
Latin tongue, did not know what obnoxius meant. 
There is a verfe in his Stichus *, of this kmd: . 

Nunc ego hercle perii plane, non obnoxie ; 

which by no means accords with the interpreta- 
tion you have given me ; for Plautus has brought 
together, as oppofite to one pother, the two 
wprds flane and obnoxie^ which is very remote 
from your explanation." But this grammarian 
fooliftily enough, and as if obnoxius and obnoxU 
' differed, not only in declenfion but in efFe6t and 
meaning, « I," faid he, ^' obferved, what obnoxius 
was, and not obnoxie^ Then I, aftoniftied at the 

^ Stichus,']'^ A comedy called Stichus. 

The tranflators of Plautus have not noticed the contraft 
fcctwixt p.lane and ohnt^ie in this quotation, but have rcn- 
dared it—" I am a deM man, plain, out of doubt." Tl^s 
meaning of ohnoxie, ac^rding to the commentators on this 
pafTage, is, I am a dead man, and my fate is not fubjeft to- 
any one's will. 

jl 2 ignorance 
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ignorance of this conceited man, replied, " We will 
pafs over then, if you pleaft, diat Plautus Has ufed 
the word oiffoxie, if you think diis foreign from 
the purpofe. We will alfo not mentionwhat Sai- 
luft has faid in his Catiline, Minari etiam fcrro, 
ni fibi obnoxia foret, but you ftiall explain to me 
what is more common and femiliar. Thdc 
Verfes from Virgjl are very well known : 

Nam neque tunc ' aftris acies obtufa videri 
Nee fratris radtis ehnexia furgere luna. 
Which you lay is cmjdumjua etdpa. Virgil alfo, 
in another place, ufes this word very differently 
from your opinion, thus-r- 

Juvat arva vJderf ♦ 
Non raftris hominum, non ulH obnoxia curx. 
For care is generally beneficial to fields and not 
iiijtjrioxis, which is your expla^iation of obnexius^ 

' iV<imwjB*(aiif, Wi-.]-— Thus rendered by Martyn: ■ 
" For then the light of the ilare does not fecm dim, nor 
^oes the moon reem to rife m if Indebted to her brother'^ 
beams." 

And thus by Drydep— 

The ftars {bine/mariir, and the moon adorns. 
As with unborrow'd beams, her fharpen'd ho^iu. 

Juvat arva, ^1-.]— Thus rendered by Martyn— 
It is delightful to fee fields that arc not obliged to hafi 
e, or any care of man," 

"hus by Dryden — 
But much more pleafing are thefe fields to fee. 
That need not ploughs nor hnraaji induftry. 

How 
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How too can thafi which Ennlus has written in 
Jiis Phaenicc agree with what ybu fay : 

Scd virum • vera virtute viverc animatum ad- 

decct, 
Portiterque imoxium vacare adver&m ad- 

verfarios j 
Ea liberta' eft, qui peftus purum et firmum 

geftitaii ^ 

Alias res obnoxio& no<E(e in obfcura latent." 

B%it he^ hefitadng, and like one perplexed, replies, 
^^ I have not rime now, when I have, you (hall come 
and fee me again, . and Ihall know what Virgil, 
Salluft, Plautus, andEnnius meant by this word;" 
iaying this, the ftupid fellow departed. If any 
one ihall choofe to examine, not only the origin 
€^ the w^x), but alfi> its meaning and variety, let 
him refer to this paflage, which I tranlcribe from 
the Afinaria of Plautus : 

- Maxumas^* opimibtes gaudio efFertiffimas 

' &</ wrajw.]— TBcfc lines may perhaps be thustranflatcd 
It becomes a nan of fpirit to live with real courage^ 

and an innpcent man to bear ap boldly againfl his adverfariei. 

He who has an upright and courageous heart has this liberty^ 

other viler things are concealed in darknefs. 

• ilfa;rjMMi/.]---Thus rendered by the tranflators of Plaw- 

Plenty of good tlungs he and I ihall heap 
Upon his mailers, both the fon and &ther» 
Who for this kindnefs ever will remain 
Bound to uis in the ftridleil bands. 

H 4 r SUi» 
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Suis heris ille una mecum parict gnatoqiie et 

patri, 
Adeo uc setatem ambo ambobus nobis lint ob^ 

noxii 
Noftro dcvinfti beneficio. 

With refpcdt to the definidon which this gram- 
marian gave, this, in a word of fuch various ap- 
plication, feems to have marked one ufe of it 
only 5 which agrees indeed with the fignification 
given it by Capcilius in his Chryfius. This is 
the paflage : 

Quamquam ego ^ merccde hue conduftus tua 
Advenio, ne tibi me cfle ob cam rem o^noxium 
Reare : audibis male fi n>ale dixis mihi. 

7 Quamquam ^0.]-—'' Although I came here expe^ng to 
be paid by you> you muft not on that account think that I am 
wholly fubjef^ to you. If you (peak ill of me, you will b^ 
ill rpoken of in return.'* 

The word linoxious alfo, in Engliih, is ufed in dificrent 
fenfes. We call any one offending obnoxious, both as he i$ 
unworthy in himfelf^ and fubjedl to puniihment. 
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Chap. XVIII. ' 

Meligious objervmce of an oath among the Romans^ 
Of the ten eaptives whom HtmnU?alfent to Rome, 
taking from them an oath, to return. 

HAT .an oath was held to be (acred and in- 
violable among the Romans, appears from 
their manners, and from many laws 5 and what I 
am going to relate is alfo nofmallpiroofof it. Af- 
ter the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, the Carthagi- 
nian general, lent ten prifoners, felefted from 
cur couijtrymen, to Rome, and commapded and 
agreed with them, that if the Roman people ap-. 

" On the fubjed of this chapter fee Gellius again> Book xx« 
chap. i« 

Mr. Gibbon, fpeaking of the integrity of the ancient Ro- 
mans, thus exprefTes himfelf : 

'* The goddefs of faith (ofhumnn and foetal faith) was 
worihipped not only in her temples but in the lives of the Ro- 
mans $ and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generofity, they aftonilhed the 
Greeks by their Jincercand iimple performance of the ma^ 
burthenfome engagements."-— The ftory of Regains will here 
prefent itfelf to the reader ; and many examples of the firift 
adherence of the Romans to their engagements, may be 
ibnnd in Valerius Maximus, Book vi. The form of the 
fplemn oath among the Romans I have given in Vol. I. p. 
80. With refped to the evafion here recorded, there can 
be but one opinion— it is an example of meannefs and per^- 

proved 
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proved it, there Ihould be an exchange of prifb* 
ners^ and that for thof^j which jcither {hould hap^ 
pen to have more than the other, a pound of fil- 
ver fhould be paid. Before they went, he com- 
pelled them to take a|i oath to return to the Car- 
ifia^tan camp, if the Romans would not ex^ 
diange prilbners. The ten captives came to 
Rome; tkey .explained in diefcnate xht .me^e 
of the Carthaginian commander. The exchange 
was not agreeable. The parents, relations, and 
friends of the captives embraced them ; afTured 
them they were now cfFeftually reftored to their 
country, that their fituation was independent and 
fecure, and entreated them by no means to think 
of returning to the enemy. Then eight of them 
replied, that this reftoration to their country was 
by no means juft, fince they were bound by an 
oath to return i and immediately, according to 
this oath, they went back to Hannibal. The 
Other two remained in Rome, alftrtii^ that they 
-were free, apd delivered from the obligation of 
their oath, fince, when they had left the enemy'$ 
camp, they had, with a deceitful intention, re- 
turned on the fame day, as if on fomc accidental 
t)ccaCon, and fo, having fatisfied their oath, they 
departed free from its obligation. But thi$ 
their fraudulent evafion was deemed fo bafe, that 
they were defpifed and reproached by the com- 
mon people, and the ccnfors afterwards branded 
them with disgraceful marks of every kind, fince 
they had not done that, which they had fworn to 

do. 
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do. Cornelius Nepos, in his fifth book of £x- 
^mples^ has alfo recorded that many of the fenate 
were of opinion, that they who refilled to return 
ihould be taken into cuflody and fent back to 
Hannibal ; but this opinion was fet afide, as not 
agreeable to the majority. But thole men who 
did not return to Hannibal became fo very 
odious and in&mous, that, being wearied of life, 
they dcftroyed thcmfclvcs. 
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Chap. XIX. . 

Hi/lory taken from the Annals concerning I'iberius 
Sempronius Ch-accbusy father of the Graccbi^ 
tribune of the people j with the form of words 
ufed by the tribunes in their decrees^ 

THERE IS recorded a noble, generous and 
magnaninious adUon of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. It is as follows: Caius 
Minucius Augurinus, a tribune of the people, 
impofed a fine upon L. Scipio Afiaticus, brother 
of P. Scipio Africanus the elder ; and on this ac- 
count called upon him to produce his fecurities* 
Scipio Africanus, in the name of his brother, , 
appealed to the college of tribunes, entreating 
them to defend a man of confular rank, who had 
triumphed, from the violence of. their colleague. 
Eight of the tribunes, after inveftigating the 
matter, made a decree, the words of which I 
have added, as they appear written in the monu- 
ments of the Annals : 
Quod . P. Scipio . Africanus * . postulavit • 

PRO . L. SciPIONE . ASIATICO . FRATRE . QT7UM • 

CONTRA . 

* ^od P, Scipio Jfricanusjy-^l thus tranflatc the dc- 
cree--Publius Scipio Africanus, in the name of his bro«. 
ther Lucius Scipio Afiaticus, has reprefented, that the tri-r 
bune of the people, contrary xo ^he laws and cufloms of our 

anccftorg^ 
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CONTRA . LEGES . CONTHA . Q^ MOREM. MAJOR UM . 
TRIBUNUS . PLEBEI . HOMINIBUS . ACCITIS . PER . 
VIM. INAUSPICATO . SENTBNTIAM .DE.EO.TULl- 
klT . MULTAM . Q^ NULLO . EXEMPLO . IRROG ARIT • 
JPR^DES.Q^OB.EAM . REM .DARE. COG AT. AUT * 
ST.NON. DET. IN. VINCULA. DUCI . JUBEAT . UT . 
EUM • A . COLLEGiE . VI . PROHIBE AMUS . ET . Q^OD . 
CONTRA. COLLEGA . POSTULAVIT . NE . SIBI . IN- 
TERCEDAMUS . QUO . MINUS . SUAPTE . POTESTA- 
TB • UTI . LICEAT . Dl . EA . RE • NOSTRUM . SENTEN- 

anceHorSy having by- undue means colIe£led a multitude 
together, has impofed a £ne upon him» for which there 
exills no precedent. He has cxa6lcd fecurities from him ; 
on his refufal to produce which, he has commanded that he 
ihould be imprifoned. He has entreated our protedion 
from the violence of our colleague; who^ on the contrary, 
has entreated that we fhould. not interfere with his exercife 
of his juft authority. 

The opinion given on this fabje6l in common by ns all, 
is this — If Lucius Cornelias Scipio Aiiaticus will give to 
our colleague the fecurities required, we will intercede to 
prevent his being committed to prifon.— If he Ihall refufe to 
give the fecurities required, we will by no means obflrudl our 
colleague in the exercife of his authority." 

The fame fa£t is related in Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 6o« 
and every thing which the Roman law involves, illuftrative 
of the quelHon here, difcufied, is to be feen in Heineccius, p. 
677, 678, and 679.' 

The ftory of Scipio was this— He was reported to have 
'been bribed by Antiochus to grant hixn favourable terms of 
peace at the fum of fix thoufand pounds weight of gold, and 
four hundred and eighty thoufand pounds weight of filver. 
He was called upon by the tribune to account for this, or 
fubmit to fuch penahicd as bis official authority enabled him 
to impofe. 

TJA • 
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TIA . OMKKTM^* DATA . EST . SI . L, CORNELIUS • 
ST2IPI0 . ASIATICUS . COLLEGiE . ARBITRATU • 
TKMDZS • D ABIT . COLLJLGJE . NE . ^UM • IN • VINCU- 
X.A • DUCAT • INTSRCEDEMUS • SI • EJUS . ARBI- 
TRATU • PRIDES . NON • D ABIT • QyO • MINUS • COL« 
LEGA . SUA • P5TESTATE • UTATUR ♦ NON • INTER* 
CEDEMUS. 

After this decree, when Augurinus, the tri- 
bune of the people, commanded L. Scipio, not 
giving fccurities, to be feized and led to prifon, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, and father of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, who, from various difputes rclpedting 
the commonwealth, was a violent enemy to P# 
Scipio Africanus, publicly avowed that no re- 
conciliation had taken place betwixt him and P» 
Africanus. He then thus recited a decree from 
his tablet. The words of which were thefe : 

Cum • L. Cornelius .Scipio .^ Asiaticus* 

milUMPHANS. HOSTIUM . DUCES . IN • CARCEREM . 

CONJECTAVERIT • 

^ Cum Lucius C. Seipio.^^ln Engliih thus : ^ Lucius Cor*- 
nelius Scipio Aitadcos having obtained the honour of a tri- 
umph, and thrown the leaders of the enemy into prifon^ it 
fbemed inconfillent with the dignity of the republic to com- 
mit a general of the Roman people to that place where the 
Readers of the enemies had been by him confined. ^ There* 
fore I ufe my interpofition to fave Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
^fiaficus from the violence of my colleague." 

The interpofition of Gracchus availed but only for the 
prefent moment. The invidious bufinefs was afterwards 
Vefumed ; andjthough i( appeared that all the effeda and pro« 

oertj 
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CpKJECTAVERIT. ALIEKUM • VIOBTUR . LSSZ . DIO« 
NITATB. REIPUBLICiC . IN . ECJM . LOCUM, IMPERA- 
TOREM • POPULI • ROMANI • DUCI . IN • QJJEM * 
LOCUM • AB • £0 . CONJECTI . SUNT • DUCES . HO^ 
TIUM • ITA • Q^ L. CORNELIUM • SciPlOJ^SM « 
ASIATICUM • A • COLLEGiC • VI • PROHIBEO. 

But V^erius Antias, contrary to' this record <£ 
the decrees, and againft the authority of the An- 
cient Annalsy has afErmed, that this interceflion 
made by Tiberius Gracchus in favour of Scipio 
Afiaticus, was after the death of Scipio Africa- 
niis.: He adds> that no fine was impoied upon 
Scipio; but thatj being condemned for peculatioa 
with relped to the money of Antiochus, on his 
not giving fecurity, he was ordered to be fenc 
to prifon,fiom which he was delivered by the 
interceflion of Gracchus. 

p^ Qf 8cipio wi^e nojt of fvffideot vdiie IQ ^tisfy the itsir 
wliich had been impofeid* yet every thing he had was fbid« 
A ftriking proof howr tranfient is the gale of public favoiir» 
though ofaitsttAedj w in the ^«fe before m, by iwil and ia^r* 
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Chap. XX. 

^at Virgil y becauje be was refujed water by tbi 

inhabitants of Nola^ erafed tbe word " Nola*^ 

from bis verjey and injerted " Ora ;" with other 

pleafant obfervations on tbe harmonious found of 

letters^ 

I HAVE found in fome commentaries, that 
thefe verfes were originally recited and edit- 
ed by Virgil thus, 

Talem " dives arat Capua et vicina Vcieva 
Nola jugo. 

Afterwards Virgil requefted of the people of 
Nola permiflion to introduce water into his 
neighbouring farm. The.Nolani would not 
grant the favour which Was afked; the poet be- 
ing offended, eraied the name of their city fn>nft 
his poem, as if it were the fame as erafing it from 
the memory of man. He changed Nola into 
Ora, and fo left it. 

et vicina Vefevo 
Ora jugo. 

■ 7W/Mi.]-^Such a foil is ploughed about rich. Capua, 
and the countiy of Nola« which lies near mount Vefuvius^^ 

This probably is like many other old flories, for it is 
very wdcnt that Gdlius gives it no great degree of credit. 

I am 
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I am at no pains to prove whether this be true 
or falfe j but it certainly cannot be doubted, but 
that Ora is more agreeable, and more harmonious 
to the ear than Nola. For the fame vowel end- 
ing the fyllable of the former verfe, and beginning 
the verfe which follows, together form a com- 
bination of found, which is at the fame time full 
and harmonious. Many examples of this kind 
of harmony may be found iri the beft pdets, which 
appekr to be the efieft not of accident but art; 
but they occur far more frequently in Homer 
than in any other. In one paflage, thefe as it 
were disjointed founds he brings together in many 
words : 

Thus alfb in another place— 

Catullus in like manner, the moft elegant of 
poets, fays, 

Minifter * vetuli puer Falerni 
Inger, mi calices amariores, 

Ut 

* Minifter, fsfr.]— The lines fromCatullns I infert at length. 

Minifter vetuli puer Falemi 

Inger, mi calices amariores, 

Ut lex Poftumiae jubet magiflrse, 

Ebriofa acina ebrioiioris ; 

At VO8 quo lubet hinc abite lymphse, 

Vini pernicies, et ad feveros 

Migrate: hie merus eft Thyomanus. 

VOL.IL I Thus 
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Ut lex Poftumiae jubet magiftras, 
Ebriofa acina ebriofioris. 

When he might have faid both ebriofus yzxid^ what 
• is more common, have ufed acinum in the neu- 
ter . gender. Bat being partial to this harmony 
of the Homeric disjunftion> he ufed ebriofay fix)m 
the fimilar agreement of the vowel immediately 
following. They who think that Catullus wrote 
ehrios^ or ebriojosy for this latter abiiird reading 
has alfo appeared, have met with books doubtle^ 
compofed from very corrupt copies^ 

Thus imperfedlly attempted in Englifli— •' 

Boy, who the rofy bowl doft paO» 
Fill up to roe the largeft gla&. 
The larged glafs^and oldeft Wine, 
/ The laws of drinking give as mine : 

Still muft my cver-thirfty lip 
From large and flowing bumpers fip. 
Ye limpid ftreams, where'er ye flow,^ 
Far hence to water-drinkers go. 
Go to the doll and the fedate. 
And fly the god whofe bowers you hate 



^^ 
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Chap. 2$IXL . 

Why quoad yiwt and quoad morietur ^^rg/3r /A^ 
Jam point of time^ though the exprejjion is taken 
jfrom two contrary fast 5 \ 

WHEN the terms quoad vii)et and quodd 
morietur are ufed, they appear to be ex- 
preflive of two contrary things, but both terms 
indicate one and the fanne point of time. In 
like manner when it is faid quoad fenatus habehi-^ 
tUTy and quoad fenatus dimittetury although the 
words baberi and dimitti are oppofite, yet one 
and the fame thing is exprefled by both. For 
when two periods of time are oppofite to each 
other, and yet fo approximate that the termination 
of the one is confounded with the beginning of 
the other, it is of no conlequence whether the 
confine be demonflrated by the extremity of the 
former, or the beginning of the latter. 

• The fame mode of expreffion prevails in our own and 
probably in all other languages. " Whilft I live and till I 
die," though the mode of expreffion is taken from the two 
contraries of life and death, communicate the fame idea. 
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Chap. XXII. 

fbat the cenfors^ were accujiotne^ to take away 
their horfes from Jucb knights as were too fat 
and corpfdent.^^Enquiry made whether this is 
done with dijgrace of the knights^ or without anvf 
diminution of their dignity. 

THE cenfors were accuftomed to take away 
the horfe from a man too fat and corpu- 
lent, thinking fuch ill calculated to perform the 
duty of a knight, with the weight of fo large a 
body* But this was no puniihment, as fome 
fuppofe, but they were fufpended without ig- 
nominy from their duty: yet Cato, in the oration 
which he wrote, De facrificio commiflb, alledges 
this matter in the form of an accufation, fo as 
to make it appear to have been ignominious. If 

^ The power of the cenfors has been fpoken of in varioot 
places. And this feems veiy properly to have been ex- 
erdfed on the equites or knights^ whoie duty it was to 
ierve on horfeback; yet the term of eques or knight was not 
given indiicriminately to all thofe who ferved on horfeback. 
The censor chofe a certain number into the equeflrian order; 
he gave them, when he did this, a gold ring and a horfe» 
which was paid for by the public. He coniequcntly was 
joftified in reprobating the mifufe or negleA of that> which 
was in fa^ the public property. 

you 
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you take it thus^ it may be prelumed that he did 
not appear entirely blamelefs^ or free from indo- 
lencej whofe body had luxurioufly (Veiled to fb 
inordinate a fize *. 

^ An old Latin epigram mentions, among the qualities of 
a good man, a diligent care not to become too fat. 

Jufto trutinae fe examine pendit 
Ne quid hiet, ne quid protuberet, angulus acquis 
Partibus ut coeat> nil ut deliret amuffis, &c. 

8ee Burman's Latin Anthology* voL ii« 417* 
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BOOK VIII.* 
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G H A p. I. 

JFhetber the phrqfe hefterna no6hi * is proper or 
not. — What is the grammatical tradition concern- 
ing thefe words. — The decemviri ', in the Twelve 
Tables^ ujed nox for no6hi. 

Chap. 

' We have in this book one of thofe lamentable chafms 
which modem ingenuity cannot fupply. It feems^ iingular 
enough, that the heads of the chapters only fhould remain to 
us; but thefe are of fufficient importance to make us fincerely 
regret the lofs we have fuilained in the original chapters to 
which they belong. 

It is reafonable to prefume, that many peculiarities of the 
Latin tongue were here explained by Ge]lius> many beau- 
ties pointed out, and many circumflances of the private and 
domeftic manners of the Romans familiarly and agreeably 
difcufled. 

* Hefterna noSiu,\ — See Macrobius, L. i. Saturnal, c. ^ 
This author, wh6 w^s accuftomed to borrow, without much 
. ceremony of acknowledgment, from Gelli^s, may perhaps, 
in fbme degree, fupply the lofs of this chapter. 

? .2}^c«»wr/.]— See Macrobius, in the place before quot- 
^A : *' Decemviri in Duodecim Tabulisinufitatenox pro nodu 

dixerunt* 
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dixerant Verba haec funt: Sei, nox furtim pactum 
BsiT SEi iM AccisiT lOUitB CAISU8 ESTO. The mean- 
ing of which decree ls,i£ansL&, of theft be committed in the 
night> and the thief be killed, he is lawfully killed. Here 
jiox is evidently ufed for no3u. Theft by the Mofaic law 
was punifiied by a fine ; and it was not till fome conilderable 
degree of refinement prevailed in (bciety* that the crime of 
theft was puniiked by death. Some adourable remarks up- 
on tha panifhment which ought .to be infUded for theft, are 
to be found in the Marquis Beccaria; filackflone al(b has 
fome excellent obfervations on this fubjedt, from whicl} it may 
be concluded that he was no friend to extreme and fangui- 
nary puniihments. 

Mr. Gibbon, with great juftice, reprobatds the feverity of 
the Twelve Tables : 

^ The Twelve Tables afford a more decifive proof of 
the nationaT fpirit, fince they were framed by the wifeil of 
the ienate, and accepted by the free voice of the people ; ytt 
thefe laws, like the itatutes of Draqo,' are written in charac- 
ters of blood." 

The French, after their revolution, profefled to enadi a pe- 
nal code that was to give a great example to mankind of 
mildnefs and philanthropy. But fuch is the verfatile cha- 
reder of that people, that on the firft Tolemn occafion which 
prefented itfelf, they violated their own principles by the 
unexampled and unprovoked barbarity, with which they 
treated their unhappy fovercign. 
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C H A p. II. ' ' 

^en words pointed out to me by Favorinus, which, 
though ujed hy the Greeks, art Jpurious and bar-- 
barous — "Ten likewife which I pointed out to him 
of common md popular ufe among the Latins, but 
which are not properly Jjitin, nor to be found i^ 
vld books. 

« 

" The lofs of this chapter is ferioafly to bc! tcgrcttc4. In 
every language ntyr words are continually introduced, which> 
rejected at iirft by the learned as vicious or inelegant* be- 
come finally fan^^ified by ufe, and in time perhaps ^re quoted 
as authority for the very language which they were af iirft 
imagined to debafe* 



Chap. 
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Chap, III. 

Ifbi manner ip which Pfregrinus ' the phiUfepbery in 
my hearings feverely rebuked a Roman youth of 
fqueftrian rank^ for ftanding in bis prefence * in a 
carelefs manner , and yawning repeatedly. 

Chappy 

' P^f^^/»«/j.]— Th{is Peregr^nus is ipoken of at ibme 
length by Gellius in his 1 2th book. For a particular ac* 
count of him fee Lucian and Philoilratus. He was bom ii) the 
2 36th Olympiad. He afFeded to imitate Hercules in his death* 
and threw Kimfelf into a faneral pile, in the prefence of in* 
numerable fpedators. His Hatae, which was ereded at Pa- 
ros, a city of the HelIefpont» was reported to utter oracles: 
^e Aliienagoras. From the variety of chara^rs hp aJBTum- 
ed> and parts he played, this man was furnamed Proteus. 
^though the inhabitants of Parium, where he was bom,ered> 
ed a Hatae in his honour, it is notorious that he was dnven 
into banifhment for crimes at which humanity fhadders* 
It is no lefs fingular than true, that by his di£mu]at)on and 
hypocrify, after profefling himfelf a chriflian, he arrived s^t 
^he l4gheft eminence in the chi^ftiaq church. Perhaps a more 
eccentric charader nev^r exifled upon earth ; but as the ap- 
plaufe paid to ads of uncommon effrontery, cunning and 
Iwldnefs, is fleeting and tran£ent, poflerity has paid a proper 
tribute to morality and virtue, by branding; his memory with 
|he infamy and a|)horrence it JTo jufUy deferves. 

^ Standing in his prefence J]'^l have before had occafion to 

fpeak of the veneration which was paid by the ancients to 

thofe, whofe ofiice or whofe^ge commanded it. Gellius, in 

another place, relates an anecdote of a man who was fined by 

the cenfors for yawning in his prefence. 

Gronovios 
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Gronovias imagines, that of this chapter he has reafon to 
believe, that he has difcovered a fragment in Nonius Marcel- 
los, at the article baUucinan, The fragment is as follows : 

, ** Et afliduo ofcitantem vidit atqae illius qaidem delict- 
tiffimas mentb et corporis haUucinationes.'-' 

The conjedure of Gronovius may probably be right. 




Chap. IV/ 

HirodotuSi the mofi celebrated hiftmanyfaljely ajferts^ 
that the pine-tree alone^ of all trees^ when 
cut d^wuy never puts forth fhoots from the fame 
TM.^^^htfafMferJony concerning rain-water and 
JnoWy has ajfumedfor granted^ what has not been 
Jufficiently explored, 

' The paflage to which there is here an allafion, is in the 
37th chapter of the fixth book of Herodotus. 

The expreflion of being deftroyed as a pine became pro- 
verbial, and was applied to utter deflrudion without the pof- 
fibility of recovery. What Herodotus fays of the pine is 
true alfo 'of various other trees, which, as Bentley,in his Dif- 
fertation on Phalaris, remarks, all perifh by lopping. 

The other paiTage in Herodotus is, as WefTeling conjedures, 
in his DifTertatio Herodotea, in the 2 2d chapter of the 2d 
book. In this place the hiflorian remarks, that it is a kind 
of law of nature, that it ihould rain five days sifter a &S of 
fnow. 

The place in Herodotus is probably corrupt ; and if this 
book of Gellitts had remained entire, we fhould perhaps have 
had a very ditScuIt paflage perfedUy iliuftrated. 

* Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

< 

^be meaning of coelum ftare pulvcre in Virgil^ and 
bow Lucilius bos ufed pefhis fentibus ftare. ' 

' The pailage fiom Virgil is this« 

£t faevos campis magis ac magis horror 
Crebrefcity propiafque malum eft> jam pjalvensi cae- 
lum 
State vident * 

Dryden has not rendered the pa^ge withfofficient ftrengdi: 

Meandme the war approaches to the tents, 

Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noife augments » 

The driving daft proclaims the danger near. 

The driving daft is by no means what Virgil intended to 
exprefs by ccelum ftare pulvere. The air was in a manner 
rendered thick and immoveable by the condenfed duft. 

See Nonius Marcellus, at the article^rf, where alfo it u 
not improbable but fome fragment from this loft chapter may 
have been introduced. 



Chap. 
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i..: 



Ghhp. VI.» 

WteVy ^fter trifling S^Htes^ a reetmciUaiim taha 
place ^ mutual expoftulations can do no good. — Dif- 
ccurfe of 'Taurus on this fulyeif, with a pajfage 
takm from the writings of Tbeopbraflus.^Gce- 
ro*s opinion, d^ amore amjcitias, in bis own' 
vfords^ 

' The aflertion in the beginning of this article donbtlers 
a.vows an excellent moral truth. 

On the fubjed of this loft chapter fee Gellius, Book L 
chap, y De amore amicitia?, means concerning the^love of 
friendfhip^ that is^ the particular ^ecies of love oi: affedioa 
H^hi^ friendihip excites. 



Chap. 
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Chap.' VIL 

0^^fvMiiM!f m the nature and poiiM^ if memory \ 
from the book of Ariftotk entitled ^m fAvn[A,nw^ 
Certain examples therein read or beard of co^^ 
ceming its extraordinary ftrenpb or dejideng. 

Chap. 

* The powet of the memory preieats &n inexhaudiblefiib- 
jedl; and innumerable inHances of the excellence of this fa- 
itulty in ibme men would fill a volume. It is very happilf 
defined by Cicero thus^^*'' Memoria certe non modo phi« 
lofophiam fed omnis vits ttfam, omnefque artes^ una maxi-' 
me continet.'' 

The pofition of Montugne is certainly very difputable. He 
affirms that a ftrong memory is commonly coupled with infirm 
judgment. The converfe of which ftrange propofition wasj^- 
gularly true, as it related to himfelf^ who was remafKably 
deficient in this quality. He tells, inhis Eflays, that his fludy 
was in a remote comer of his houfe, and that if he wanted to 
confult any book, or write any thing down, when he was fitting 
in fbme other apartment, he was obliged to trufl the memory 
of others. He could never remember the names of his fer- 
vants, and was inclined to believe^ that if he lived to be old 
he fhould forget his own name. 

The moft extraordinary example of the power of memo* 
ry in this, or perhaps in any country, was the celebrated 
Jedediah Buxton. He was able, by his . memory alone, to 
anfwer the moil difficult arithmetical queftions that could be 
propofed; of which the following' are a few fpecimens : 

He was aiked, in a field 351 yards long and 261 yards 
wide, how many acres there were. In eleven minutes he 
replied, 18 acres, 3 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

A fecond 
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A fecond queflton pot to him wai, Suppore found more* 
114a feet in one ftcond of time, how long after the firing of 
a cannon coold the fame be heard at the diflaQce of £re 
mileif Inaboataquaiter of anhonr he replied, z3fecoiidib 
7 thirds, and 46 remained. 

A third queftion wai. If I fet 3584 planta in rows four 
&et afondcr, and the pLuti fevcn feet apart in a radangn- 
lai^ceofgroimd, how much land will the plantj take ap J 
In half an hour he faid, two acres, one rood, eight perchea, 
and a half. 

The ftdlowing was the hardrit qvelUon erer propcrfed to 

What dimenfions mull I give my joiner to make a cnbi- 
«alcom-bin,that(hall hold jnft a quarter of malt, Wincbefler 
meafnref 

In an hoar's time he replied. It would be a litde more than 
15^ inches on a fide, and that 26 inchei would be too mnch. 
—All which an&ers are ac tme and correA as poSiUe. 
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27 



c H A fr. vni. 

That I have ieek atcuficfiud to inierpr^j €md have 
endeavoured to retkler fiUthfuUy in Latin ^ certain 



I » 



" .i*^2^^^/.]— In the edition of Gronovius and iftany^ 
others, the original is lecos, but it is fonetimei read jocsSf 
whith means y^/. It may be obferved, that in the earlier 
editions of Gellius, the reader wiU find nineteen books of 
Geilius, withoilt the heads of the chapters of the eighth 
4ook, nor I do know when thefe heads were firft difcovered 
and printed* 
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Cmaf. IX. ^ 

Theofbraftusf the moft elegant fbikfopber of bis age^ 
when about to addrefs a few words to tbepeopli 
rf Athens^ from an emotion of bafhfidnefs^ became 
JUent^. — defame thing happened to DemoJlbeneSi 
wbenfpeaking to king Philip. 

Chap. 

The ikme amiabk diffidence Is rebtedof^fiilneof themore 
cdebiated charaders of aiitiqaity> and in particular of Mftr* 
CDS Craflbs and Cicero. 

Demoflhenes was feht with nine other ambafTadors to 
Philip of Macedon, to treat with him concerning a peace ; 
and I cannot do bettei' than give the anecdote which is here 
alladed to» in the words of Dr. LeUnid> from his Hiftory of 
the Life and Reign of Philip. 

Derooithenes was the youngeft, and eonieqQently the laft 
to fpeak. He now ftood befere a prince whom he was con- 
fdous he had frequently fpoken of, with the greateft (everi- 
ty, a^d who he knew was thoroaghly informed of every thing 
(aid. or dona at Athens. He was to contend with a com- 
plete mailer in his own art: and the reputation of the great 
Athenian orator, wha was ever lancing the bolts of his elo- 
quence againll the king, muft have raifed a folemn attention 
in the court: even the ambafladors themfelve^ were curious 
to hear thofe irreiiftible remonftranees which the orator is 
{aid to have promifed^th the greateH confidence, and which 
Philip and his courtiers were by this time warned to exped.. 
All was fuipenfe and eager curiofity, and every man now wait- 
ed in filence for fome extraordinary infbmce of force and 
dignity in fpeaking: but he who had fo frequently braved 

all 
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atll the tumult and oppolition of an Athenian affembly, was 
in this new fcene in an inftant difconcerted and confounded. 
He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 
obfcure, ungraceful, and hefitating : his terror and cmbar- 
raifment ftill encreafed,and fcarcely had he uttered a few bro- 
ken and interrupted fentences, when his powers totally failed 
him, and he Hood before the aiTembly utterly unable to pro- 
ceed. Philip faw his diftrefs, and with all imaginable polite- 
nels endeavoured to relieve it. He told him, with that con- 
defceniion and good-nature which he knew fo well to affe^l, 
that at his court he need be under no apprehenfions: he was 
not now before an affembly of his countrymen, where he 
might cxpeft fome fatal confequettces if his hearers were not 
pleafed : he begged he would take time to reCoUef^ himfelf* 
and purfue his intended difcourfe. Bemoflhenes attempted 
to proceed, but his confuiion flill continued: .he appeared iliU 
emb^rraffed, and was foon obliged to be again {ilent.-^The 
o^mbaffadors were then ordered to withdraw. 
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Chap. X. 

Adyputelbadat Eleujit* with a certain ctmeiled 
grjmmarian, who was ignorant of the tenfes of 
verbs t and the common exerdjes of a Jcbool'hy, 

. hut who oftentaiioufly fropofed intricate quejiitnSt 
and kughears to catch the minds of the vulgar, 

■ £Ua/j.] — This was a town of Attica, uid dedicated, or 
rather confecrated, to the Goddefs Ceres. It i* flill better 
knowa from the celebration of the Eleulinian myfteries. 



Chap. XI. 



The facetious reply of Socrates' te bis wife Xantippe, 
requefting him to he fomewhat more liberal in 
giving an entertainment at tbefeajl of Bacchus. 

' I have fomewhere feen an anecdote of Socrates and Xan- 

tippe, which may pdffibly be the fame as was recorded in this 

chapter. Socrates had invited fome men, who were Icnown to 

be rich, to fup with him, and Xan tippe was offended with the 

m and fcanty preparation : " Never mind," faid Socrates, 

"they are temperate they will by no means defpife afru- 

entertainment; if ihey ftiail be profligate and extravagant, 

Ihey 
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they will be beneath our notice and efteem. Some people^'' he 
continued, '^ live merely that they may eat, whilft J eat only 
that I may live." This wa^ faid to have happened at the 
feaft of the Dionyfia, a feaft celebrated in honour of Bac- 
chus; at which time people were fomewhat moreprofufe in 
treating their j&iends. 



Chap. XIL 

^he meanirfg of the pbrafe plerique ' omnes in the 
eld books y and that tbefe words feem borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

■ Plerique, confidered feparately by Itfelf, may be under- 
llood to mean ferme omnes, or alnioft all ; but when omnes is 
added to plerique, it feems to have the fenfe of immo omnes : 
thus in Engliih it may be interpreted, almoft all, nay quits 
all. 



Ki 
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Chap. XIII. 

ns word quopfones % whUb the Africans ufe^ is a 
Greek and not a Carthaginian word. 

' Moft of the older editions read this word Qapfones. 
Scaligeryin (bme manafcript, found it written Eupfones, which 
he altered to Eudones, from the Panic word Haudoni, which 
means. Hail, mafter ! and perhaps, therefore, continues Gro- 
noviu$, the Africans ufed Eudones for Adonis. NotwithfUnd- 
ing, therefore^ what Gellius imagines, Etidones is probably 
a Syriac word. See the reminder of the note of Gronovius. 



Chap. XIV. 

A very pleafant difpute of the pbilojopber Favor inus, 
wiih a certain intemperate opponent j arguing on 
the ambiguity of words. — Certain words applied 
in an unujual manner^ from the poet Navius^ and 
from Cnaus Gellius \ — Origin of words invefii^ 
gated by Publius Nigidius. 

* The older editions read Cneius Gallus ; and Gronoviat 
fenfibly remarks, that in all probability it ought to be Casci** 
lius. 

Chap. 



r 
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Chap. XV. 

yitf manner in which the pet Laberius^ was igno^ 
minioujly treated hy Caius Cafar.^Verfes by th€ 
fame Laberius on thisJubjeSl. 

' This Laberias has been before mentioned^ and the rea* 
der has been told to expe£^ the verfes of the prologue which 
Laberius (poke on the occafiony when he fuffered the indig- 
nity to which allufipn is here made. I i^fert the origina]> 
with the tranfjation by a friend : 

Nece0itas, cujus curfus tranfverli impetum 

Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt^ 

Quo me detruiit pcene extremis feniibus ? 

Quern nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio« 

Nullus timor, vis nulla> nulla audtoritas 

Move re potuit in juventa de ftatu; 

Ecce in fenefta ut facile labcfecit loco 

Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 

SubmiiTa placide> blandiloqoens oratio. 

Etenlm ipfi Di negare cui nihil potuerunt 

Hominem me denQgare quis poflet pati ? 

Ergo bis tricenis annis a^s £ne nota> 

Eques Romanus lare egreflus meo 

Domuflpi revertar mimus; nimirum hoc die , 

Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit, 

Fortuna immoderata in bono zque atque in malo. 

Si tibi erat libitum litterarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen noftrs famx frangere ; 

Cur cum vigebam membris praeviridantibus. 

Satis facere populo et tali cum potcram viro 

Non flexibilem me concurvalii ut carperes 

K I Nunc 
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Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad fcenam affero 
Decorem formae, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundae fonum ? 
Ut hedera ferpens vires arboreas necat, 
lu me vetuilasy amplexu annorum, enecat. 
Sepnlcri fmiilis> nihil nifi nomen retineo. 

In Engliih. 

Oh thoa» the i/Tue of whofe tranfveHe courfe, 
Neceility ! the few alone can ihun^ 
Low haft thou laid me in the wane of life- 
While nor ambition, nor the fordid bribe. 
Nor fear, nor force, nor fway of fovereign pow'r. 
Could in my youth betray me from my date ; 
Behold, in weak old age, how eadly 
The powerful eloquence of yon great man. 
Mild and perfuafive, fteals me from my rank. 
For could it be that I could e'er deny 
His power, whom nought the Gods themfelves refufe ? 
Forth from my houfe I came, a Roman knight. 
That threefcore years had pafs'd unltain'd by crime. 
And homeward I {hall now return, a player. 
I feel that I have liv'd one day too long. 
Fortune, in each extreme of good or ill 
Unable to preferve a temp'rate fway. 
If with this fcenic literary wreath 
Thou would'ft break down my yet unhonour'd brow. 
Why, when t|ie vigour and the ftrength of youth 
Could more have'aided me to yield content 
To Roman audiences, and this great man, 
Didfl thou not bend my lefs unpliant Hem ? 
Now whither dofl thou call me i To the ftage ! 
What profit can I bring ? that have nor ihape 
Nor dignity, nor fpirit left, nor voice ? 
The creeping ivy clafps and kills the tree. 
So falls Laberius in th' embrace of age> 
And, like a tomb, bears but the name of man. 

Boor 
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BOOK IX.* 



Chap. I. 

Tie reajon why ^intus Claudius ^adrigarius^ in 
the nineteenth Book of his Annals y has ohferved^that 
a mark was firuck with greater effect and certain^ 
tyy when the projeSlion was to take place up* 
wardsy than if it were downwards. 

OUINTUS CLAUDIUS, in his nine- 
teenth Book of Annals, defcribing the 
fiege of a town by Metcllus the proconful, and 

the 

■ The books of Gellius have at different periods been 
differently arranged. In fome manufcripts the book before 
us has been called the eighth book. 

The affertion which is here made certainly comes in a very 
queftionable fhape, and is perhaps altogether untrue Per- 
haps the converfe may be the fa6l, and that they who projedl 
any thing from an eminence muil do it with more force and 
greater certainty. The force of gravity adts conftantly in 
oppoiition to any thing projected upwards, which if it does 
not render the hitting the mark more precarious, mull cer- 
tainly diminiih the momentum or the aggregate of the velo« 
city, and the quantity of matter of the thing projected. 

K4 The 
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the refiftance which was made by the citizens 
from the walls, has thus exprefled himfelf : 

*' The archers and (lingers, on both fides, dif- 
perfe their weapons with great ardour, and extra- 
ordinary courage. But there is this difFerence, 
whether you projeft an arrow or a ftone up- 
wards or . downwards i neither can be projefted 
downwards with certainty, but both of them with 
great efFeft upwards. Therefore the foldiers of 
Metellus were much lefs wounded, and, what was 

Qf 

The flingers of the ancients were remarkably expert, and 
well they might, if what Vegetius relates be true, that they 
were accuftomed to this excrcife from their earlieft infency, 
and that mothers would not fuffer their children to have 
their meals, unlefs they could hit fuch objedls as were pointed 
out to them. It was ufual to wiqd the fling o^ce round the 
head before they projedled its contents ; this was obvioufly 
to throw with greater force 5 but the pofition of a perfon in an 
inferior idtuation^ who has to throw any thing at a marl^ 
above him from a fling, feems very inconvenient for this mo- 
tion. 

Virgil, describing Mezentius about to throw from a flipg« 
reprefents lilm as winding the Qing three time^ rovmd his 
head : 

Pofitis Mezentius haftis, 
Ipfe ter addu^a circum caput egit habena, 
£t media adverfi liquefa£lo tempora plumbo 
DiiHdit, ac multa porrecSum extendit arena. 

Thus rendered by Dryden-^ 

The Thufcan king 
J^aid by the lance, and took him to die fling ; 
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of greater confequence, eafily defended them- 
felves from the battlements of the enemy." 

I enquired of Antonius Julianus, the rhetori- 
cian, how this that Quadrigarius aflerted came to 
pafs, that a blow was much more efFedhial and 
certain, if a ftone or an arrow were hurled up- 
wards than downwards, when the throwing of 
any thing from an eminence downwards was more 
natural and eafy, than to throw from a lower 
lituation upwards. Then Julianus, approving 
of my enquiry, replied — 

" What is here faid of an arrow or a ftone, is 
equally true of almoft every miflile weapon. It 
is certainly eafier, as you obferve, to throw any 
thing downwards, if your objeft be only to throw 
and not hit 5 but if the manner and force of 
the proje<Stion is to be moderated and direfted, 

m 

Thrice vv^rl'd the thong around his head, and threw 
« The heated lead, half melted as it flew. 
It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain. 
The youth came tumJDling down, and fpurn'd the 
plain.* 

The ttfe of arrows and flings in battle was fuperfedcd by 
the invention of gun-powder, ayid was difcontinUed almoft 
immediately after that period. 

* This circumftancc of the lead becoming warm from the fwifr- 
siefs of its rotatory motion, is mentioned fre<}uently by the Latin 
poets. . See Ovid. 

Non fecus cxarfit quam cum balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit, volat iilud et incardefcit eundo 
^t quos non habuit Tub nubibus invenit ig;nes. 

then 
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then if you throw downwards, the force and prc- 
cifion of him who throws is interrupted both by 
hh own precipitatenefs, and the weight of the 
weapon- Which is projedted. But if you throw 
at any thing above> and the hand and eyes be pre- 
pared to hit an elevated objeA, the care that is 
taken will carry the weapon to the objeft at 
which it is aimed/' 

It was nearly in thefe terms that Julianus con- 
vcrfed with me on the words of Claudius ; but 
what the fame Claudius fays, they eafily defended 
themfelves from the enemy's battlement, it is^ to 
be obfervedj that he has ufed the word defendebani^ 
not as it is general}y applied, but with great pro- 
priety and pure Latinity, For the words defen- 
dere and offendere are oppofite to each other ; the 
one fignifies incurrere in aliquid, to meet any 
thing,' the other to repel, which is the thing in- 
tended by Q^ Claudius in this pafTage^ 



Chap. 
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C H A p. II. 

il^e words in which Her odes Aiticus rtprtyoed om 
whoy with the drefs and habit , faljely ajjumed the 
title and manner of a fhilo/opher. 

IN my prefence, a certain man, with a long 
cloak ' and hair, and with a beard reach- 
ing to his - girdle, approached Herodes Atti- 
cus, a ''man of confular rank, eminent for his 

amiable 

« Lof^ cloak.^ — ^Thc afFefted aufterity of manner and 
mean drefs which dlftinguiflied the old philofophcrs, was a 
fubjed which frequently exercifed the ^ents of the comic 
writers of Greece and Rome. The man here mentioned 
was probably a Cynic, to which feft the remark above more 
particularly applies. An entertaining defcription of one of 
thefc philofophers is found in Alciphron, and is to this cf- 

fea: 

" He faw one of thofe people who, from their behaviour, 
are called Cynics, and, in imitation of him, foon exceeded 
the extravagance of his mafler. The appearance he makes 
is hideous and difgufting; he (hakes his uncombed locks, his 
look is ferocious ; as' to his drefs, he goes half naked, having 
a little wallet hanging before him, and a ftafF of wild olive 
in his hands. He wears no fhoes, is ^ery filthy, and totally 
unmanageable, &c." See alfg the Hermotimus of Locian ; 
and A|ciphron, in another place, thus fpeaks of Epicurus— 
*' He is an unwholefome, filthy wretch, wrapped up in cloth 
made of hair inftead of wool." The charafter of Apemantas 
bwell reprefented by Shakfpeare, in his play of Timon of 

Athens. 
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amiable difpofition, and his accomplifliments in 
Grecian eloquence, and requefted money to be 
given him for bread. Herodes on thisafked him 
who he was ? he, with an angry tone and frown- 
ing countenance, replied, he was a philofopher; 
and exprefled his furprize that he (hould be afked 
who he was, when his appearance declared it. 
" I perceive/' returned Herodes, " the -beard 
and the cloak, but I do not fee the philofopher; 
but I befeech you to tell us with good-humour, 
by the ufe of what arguments we fhould be able 
to know you to be a philofopher." On this, 
fome of thofe who were prefent with Herodes 
affirmed, that this was a ftrolling fellow, of no 
charafter, a frequenter of the meaneft brothels; 
'and that unlefs he got what he alked, it was his 
cuflom to be impudent and abufive. " Let us,** 
interrupted Herodes, " give this man fomething, 
whoever he may be, confidering our own charac- 
ters, and not his;'* and he ordered money enough 
to be given him to procure bread for thirty days. 
Then, looking upon us who v^erc ne^r him, 

Athens. This perfonage, fpeaking of the drcfs which Ti- 
mon now wore> afFeding to imitate him, fays. 

If thou didil put this four cold habit on 
To caftigate thy pi-ide, 'twere wcU.-!^ 

See alfo Horace. £p. 2. B. 2. This poet, fpeaking of 
the alFeded peculiarities of this race of men, mentions, 
junong other things, their folemn filence— 

Statua taciturnior exit 
Plerumque et rifu populum quatit. 

" Mufonius," 
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« Mufonius/ ' fays he, " gave to a beggar of thii kind, 
pretending to be a philofopher, a thoufand fefterces -, 
and when manypeople obferved,that he wasapro- 
fligatc fellow, of the vileft charadter, who defery- 
cd nothing at all, they a£Rrm that Mufonius re- 
plied with a faille, ' therefore he defcrves mo- 
ney *.' But this it is," he continued, " which 
2ffe&s me with real grief and vexation, that thefc 
very vile and contemptible creatures ufurp a moft 
venerable name% and are called philofophers, 

• Deferves wwfy.]— Meaning, without doubt, that money- 
is in itfelf fo contcnjptible a thing as to be beneath the at- 
tention of men of wifdom, and followers of true philofophy : 

Thus much of gold will make black white, foul fair. 
Wrong right, bafe noble, old young, coward valiant. 
How, you gods, why this— what this, you gods— why this 
Will lug your priefts and fervants from your fides. 
Pluck ftout men's pillows from below their heads. 
This yellow (lave 

Will knit and break religions, blefs the accurfed. 
Make the hoar leprofy ador'd, place thieves. 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With fenators on the bench ; this is it 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. 
She whom the fpital-houfe and ulcerous fores ^ 
' Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 

To the April day again. 

Shakspeare., 

• Fenerahle hajw.]— See a facetious dialogue in Erafmus, 
on the ahufe of names— De rebus et vocabulis. 

» Jam fi quis nobis adeffet dialefticus qui f.ite definiret 
quid fit rex, quid epifcopus, quid magiflratus, quid philofo- 
phus, fortaffis ct hie invenerimus qui mallent nomen quam 

But 
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But my anceftors, the Athenians, cna£ted by a 
public decree, that none of fervilc condition fhould 
ever bear the names of the two valiant youths^ 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who, to accomplifh 
riie reftoration of liberty, attacked the life of the 
tyrant Hippias, deeming it Impious that names 
devoted to their country's liberty (hould be con- 
taminated by the contagjon of fervitude. Why 
then do we allow the moft iliuflrious charafter of 
philolbphy to grow vile among the worft of man- 
kiitd i I find too," he added, " by a fimilar exam- 
ple of a contrary kind, that the aacient Romans 
determined that the pnenomens of certain patri- 
cians, who had defcrved ill of they- country, and 
for this realbn had incurred the penalty of death, 
fhould not be borne by any other patrician of that 
fenuly, that their very names might fcem to be 
degraded, and to expire along vnth them. 



Chji 
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C H A ?• III. 

fhe letter of JShg Philip " to Ariftotle the fbilo/opber, 

on the birth of Alexander. 

PHILIP, fon of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, by whofe valour and exertions the 
Macedonians, incrcafing their opulence and do- 
minions, began to have fovereignty over various 
nations, and whofe power and arms the celebrat- 
ed orations of Demofthenes declare to have been 
formidable to the whole of Greece ; this Philip, 
though at all times occupied and excrcifed in the 
toils and triumphs of war, never negledtcd the 
liberal purfuits of literature, and thp ftudies of 
humanity. He did and uttered many things with 
equal facetioufnels and urbanity. There are faid 

■ Pi&//r^.]— For everything relating to the life of this ex- 
traordinary perfonage, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Leland's work, the exordium of which feems pertinent in 
this place. — ^' The founder of the Macedonian greatnefs was 
hy no means of the number of thofe princes who were af* 
fifted by the advantages of an illufirious country, who inherit- 
ed the opulence and forCe of fplendid and extenfive domini- 
ons, or were ftrengthened by the acquifitions, and animated 
by the atchievements of a long train of renowned anceftry. 
To his own abilities alone did Philip owe his elevation^ and 
appears equally great, and equally the bbjeft of admiration, 
in furmounting the difficulties attending on his infant power, 
as in his maturer and mo. e extenfive fortune." 

6 to 
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to have been volumes of his letters fy\] of eler-» 
gance, grace, and wifdom : fuch is that in which 
he related to Ariftotle the philofopher the birth 
of his fon Alexander*. This letter, as it feems 
to be an inducement for care and diligence in 
the education of children, I have thought proper 
to tranfcribe, that it may imprefi the minds of 
parents. It may be interpreted nearly in this 
manner : 

" Philip fends health to Ariftotle — Know that a 
fort is born to me ; I therefore thank the gods, not 
fo much becaufe he is born, but that he happened 
to be born during your life — I hope, that being 
inftrufted and brought up by you, he may prove 
worthy both ofmcand the condufl of affairs/* 

* Siriif of bis fon Alexander, '\'-^\i\% day was alfo memor- 
able for an event which demonftrates that there is no exceis 
of folly or extravagance to which the human mind may not 
be tranfported. When warmed by cnthufiafm. On this day 
Erofbratus fet fire to the temple of Diana at Ephefus, from 
the ftrange idea of rendering his name immortal. It is re- 
lated by Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, that the prieils of 
the goddcfs ran frantic through the ftrects of Ephefus, ex-* 
claiming, that on this day fomething was produced which 
'would caufe the deftrudUon of Afia. This was of coarie 
made (o ^pply to the birth of Alexander. 



Chak^ 
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Oftbefrodi^es and miracles of barhdroiis nations i 
of their horrid and deftruilive fqfcinationi--^anJ 
dfwomek who were/uddenty iutned into men. 

AS ^t weffc returning from Grfcctc td ttaly^ 
we touched at Brundufium % and going on 
DiOFe, we wandered about that Celebrated har- 
boui-j whith (^Ennius h^s nkthed Frafes^ a word 
fohiewhat retnote indeed^ but Very appofitCi^ 
we faw fome buhdles of books expofed for fale, 
to which I ran with cagernefii They were 
Greek books^ full of prodigies ahd &blesj of" 
things unheard of and incrediblej aiid old writers 
of no mean authority— Ariftcas * of ProCoiincfus^ 

' Brundupum\^Yvsysx!L this tekWated harl)oUr the Ro- 
inafis uiually embarked to go to Greece. It wa^ in thb 
place, now called Brindiii> that Vupl died; 

^ Arift€as.'\**'^-^V\a& Arifleiis w&s a j^Oet \ ahd a long account 
6f him may be found in the fourth book of Herodotus. Two 
fragihdnt^ Of his Works reihain, one in Longinus, the othc|: 
in Tzetzes* 



Vot. H. % liigonM 
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Ifigonus^ of Nicsea, Ctefias *, Oneficritus ^, Poljr- 
ftephanus % and Hegefias ^. The volumes, from 
their long expoiure, were very filthy, and in dieir 
outward appearance as bad as poffible. I ap- 
proached, hov/ever, and enquired the price : in- 
duced by their wonderful and unexpefted cheap- 
nefs, I bought a great many books' for very little 
money ; and in the t\^o following nights I took a 
curfory perufal of them all. In my progrefs I 
made fome felcftions, and noted many wonder- 
ful things, which few, if any, of our writers have 
handled. I have infer ted them in thefc com- 
mentaries, that v/faoever fhall read than may not 

' IjigDniu,'] — This perfon is fpoken of by Pliny, in the 
ad Chapter of the 7th book of his Natural Hiflory. Per- 
haps no other account of him remains than what appears is 
that author. 

^ Ctejias.'\ — This man was an hiilorian, and wrote many 
things contradidting the afTertions of Herodotus. He pro- 
bably lived in the time of the younger Cyrus. The Biblio- 
thee a of Photius contains the particulars of this author'* 
works, with fome remarks on his ftyje and abilities. 

5 Onef^a'iuis,'] — Arrian, Strabo, and Plutarch, feverally 
make mention of. this writer, who was the companion, ani 
who, in a diiFirre metaphorical ftyle, wrote the exploits of 

Alexander tiie Great. 

• Folyjlepham>s,'\^-'\i'3i% an hidorian, and is xnentioned ia 
terms of refpedl by the Scholiafl to Apollonius Rhodius. 

' llcgejia5.'\^-^\x, is related of this philofophwr, that h* 
painted 'the calamities of life in fo \t,Ty forcible a manner, 
that many of his hearers were induced to put an end to their 
lives. Sec Cicero, Tufculan QueHions, Book i, 

be 
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be altogether ignorant, and one who has never 
been a hearer of fuch things. In thefe books 
were paflages fuch as thefe : — 

That the Scythians who are moft remote, 
and who live as it were at the very pole^ 
fed on, human flefli, and fupported them- 
fclves by fuch nutriment, and were called An* 
thropophagi * : that thf re were alfo men beneath 
the fame climate having one eye in the middle of 
the forehead, and called Arimafpi ^ with which 

• Anthropophagi,'] — Of whom Herodotus fpeaks in his 
Melpomene. See a curious and entertaining chapter on the 
fubjeft of cannibals in Montaigne's Effays. There is alfo 
a paffage on this fubjed in the fifteenth Satire of Juvenal, not 
unworthy attention, 

• y/r/Vw«^/.]— Thefe people, arc alfo mentioned by He- 
rodotus, Melpomene, chap. 1 5. See alio the Prometlieus 
viniftus of ^fchylus— 

avoid 
The Arimafpian troops, whofe frowning foreheads 
Glare with one blazing eye. 

Thefe Arimafpians are introduced by Lucan^ in his third 
book : he fays they bound their hair with gold. 

Auroque ligatas 
Subflringens Arimafpe comas. 

Other -authors reprefcnt, that there were continual war> 
betwixt "the gryphons and Arimafpians, for this gold, of 
which fable Milton makes an elegant ufe ; 

As when a gryphon through the wlldernefs. 
With winged courfe, o'er hill or moory dale 
PurAies the Arimafpian, who by Health 
Had from Lis wakeful cuftody purloin'd 
The guarded gold 

L a countenances. 
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Countenances the poets defcribe the Cyclops: 
that there were alfo men near the fame diftridk 
of extraordinary fwifcnefs, having the direftion of 
their feet rcverfed, and not as other men, pointing 
forwards. They related alfo, how it had been 
handed down from tradition, that in a certain re- 
mote part of the earth, which is called Albania, 
men were produced whofe hair was grey in 
childhood, artd who faw more clearly by nigta: 
than by day : that it was faid and believed of the 
SauromatJB, who live at a great diftance beyond 
the Boryfthenes, that they only took food on every 
third day, abftaining on that which intervened* 
I alfo found written in the fame books, what I af- 
terwards read in the feventh book of the Natural 
Hiftory of the Elder Pliny, that in Africa were 
certain families of men, who had the power of faf- 
cination in their fpeech"i who, if by chance 

they 

■® Fafcittotion in their /peech.l'^To this idea Virgil with- 
out doubt alludes in his feventh Eclogue— 

Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

La Cerda fays, that it was ufual with the antients^ when 
they praiied any things to add prx-fafcino, that is> fine fafcino^ 
meaning they had no evil intentions, no thouglit of fafcina- 
tion. The baccar was fuppofed to counterad the effedts of 
magic. The idea that a power of fafcination exifted in the 
eyes was more prevalent, and certainly mor^ plaufible. See 
Virgil's third Eclogue** 

Nefcio quis tcneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos. 

I cannot tell what eye fafcinates my tender lambs. 

The 
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diey extrvagantly praifed beautiful trees, plentiful 
crops, lovely infants, excellent horfes, cattle 
which were fat and well fed, all of thefcfuddenly 
died froni this and no other caufe. It was relat- 
ed in thpfe fame books, that a nnortal fafcination 
fometimes exifts in the eyes j and it is faid that 
there are men in Illyrium, who kill by their fight 
thofe wliom they look at for any time, with anger 5 
and that thefe, of whom there are both male and 

The fame Pliny alfo make* mention of a people diftinguifli- 
«d by peculiarities certainly not iefs wonderful than any 
which are here defcribed-^they were propagated without 
women :— 

" Gens fola et in to to orbe praeter caeteras mira fine uHa 
fosmina omni venere abdicata, fine pecunia, focia palmarum. 
ita per feculorum millia incredibile didu gens zeterna eft in 
qua nemo nafcijtur. Xam fcecunda illis aliorum vitae poeni- 
<!iencia eft.*' 

Which fentence Mr. Gibbon thvjs paraphrafes : 

" The philofophic .eye of Pliny h^d furveyed with afto- 
•niftiment ?i folitary people, who dwelt among the palm^-trecs, 
near the Dead $ea^ who fuhfifted without money, who were 
propagated without women, and who derived from the dif. 
^uft and repentance of mankind a perpetual fupply of volun- 
tary aflbciates.'* See alfo Ro^infon's jPilquifition concern- 
ing Ancient India. ^ 

But unfortunately Megafthenes was fo fond of the m<irvel- 
lous, th^ hjB mingled with the truths whicli he related, many 
jcxtravagant fi^ions ; and to him may be traced up the fabu- 
lous tales of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them ; of others with a fingle eye, without 
mouths, without nofes, with long feet and toes turned back- 
wards; of people only three fpans in height; of wild men 
with heads in the fhape of a wedge ; of ants as large as 
' /oxes« ^at dug up gold; and many other things no Iefs won- 
derful. 

L 3 female. 
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female, who have this deadly power of fight, have 
two pupils" in each eye. That there are alfo, 
in the mountains of India, men who have heads, 
and who bark like dogs '*, and who fupport them- 
felves by hunting birds and wild beaftsj as alfo, 
what is no lefs wonderful, there are, in the ex- 
treme parts of the Eaft, iipen, called Monocoli, 
who go hopping on one leg with the moft won- 
derful fwiftnefs 5 and that there are fomc who have 
no heads, whofe eyes are in their fhoulders. But 
it exceeeds all bounds of wonder, what thefe fame 
writers affirm, that there is a nation in the extre- 
mity of India, having their bodies fledged, and 
with the plumage of birds, who eat no kind of 
food, but live by inhaling by their noftrils the 
perfuaic of flowers : that not far from thefe are 
the Pigmies, the talleft of whom are not more 
than two feet and a quarter. I read thefe and 
many other things of the fame kind, but in tran- 
fcribing them I was difgufted by the ufeleffnefs 
of fuch writings, not at all contributing to the or- 
nament or comfort of life* Yet I think it not 

" 7wj/.v^;*\>.]— -Ovid has applied this idea very happily* 
in fome veiies, where he execrates a bawd for inftrudling hU 
piiilrcl's in racictridous arts. 

Hanc ego nodlurnas verfam volitare per umbras 

Sufpicor, et pluma corpus anile regi, 
Sufpicor, ct fama ei^ oculis quoque pupula duplex' 

Fulminat, et gcmino lumen ab orbe vcnit, 

'* Like dvgsJl^StQ HeroJotus, Book iv, chap. 1 91 . to which" 
psiil'it'C, with my note upon it, 1 beg.leavc to refer the reader. 

3 ' innproper^i 
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improper, in this chapter of rhiracles, to tranfcribc 
what Pliny the Elder, a nun who, in his own . 
times, was of high authority,, both for talents and 
dignity, has in his feventh book^ of Natural Hif- 
tory recorded, not as what he had heard or read, 
hut what he had himfclf known and fcen. The 
paflagc which is added below is in the v/ords of 
Pliny, taken from the above- naentioncd book, 
which indeed make the p.opular tale of Csenis and 
Casneus in the old poets neither incredible nor 
ridiculous. ^ 

*^ That women," he fays, *^ have been chang-: 
ed into men *^ is not fabulous. We find, in the 
Annals, in the confulfhip of Q^Licinius Craflus, 
and Caius Caffius I.onsfinus, that at Cafiinum ^ 
girl became a boy, in the houfe of its parents, and 
by command of the augurs was tranfported to a 
defert ifiand. Licinius Mucianus has related that 
he himfclf faw at Argos one Arefcontes, whofe 
name had been Arefcufa, and who had been 
married, but who afterwards had a beard, be- 
came a man, and took a wife: : and tliat at Smyr- 
na alfo he had feen a boy of thi§ defcripcion. I 
myfelf, in Africa, faw Lucius Coflicus, a cidzen 

*' Into men.] — The following extratl:, without any com- 
ment, is from Montaigne : " Myfelf pafTing by Vitry Ic 
Fran9ois, a town in Champagne, faw a man, the blihop of 
Soiffons had in confirmation, called German, whom all the in- 
habitants of the place had known to be a girl, till two-and- 
tvventy years of age called Mary" — It was by draining him- 
fclf in a leap, it fcems, that this wonderful change took place. 

L 4 Qf 
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of Thyfclruni^ who became a man on the day of 
his marriage, and vras alive when I wrote this.'^ 
The fiune Pliny, in the fame book, has alfo 
thefe words : f^ There are men born who hzvtf 
the marks of each fex, whom we call hermar 
phrodites : formerly they were ealled Androgyni^ 
and reckoned prodigies '^, now they are confiderr 
fd as obje£bs of delight. 

?♦ Prtftf^/^/V/.]— When any of thefe monftrous births hap- 
pened» the child> by ^rder of the ArafpiceSf was anciendy 
prdered to be thrown into the fea. 



Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

n 

Pifferent opinims of eminent pbilofopbers concerning 
the nature of pleafure. — ff^ords of Hierocles the 
fbikfopbery in wbicb be oppojes tbe decrees of 
Epicurus. 

THE ^neicnt philofophers Have avowed dif- 
ferent opinions concerning pleafure. Epi- 
/curus afferts, that pleafure is the chief good, and 
Be defines it thus, ** a firm conftitutioil of body." 
Antifthenes, the Socratic, calls it the greateft evil. 
His exprcflion is this — ^^ I would rather be niad, 
jthan purfue pleafure/' 

Speufippus, and all the old academy, fay that 
pleafure and pain are two evils oppofing one ano- 
ther; tliat isgood which is intermediate betwixt 
both. Zeno thought pleafure a thing indifferent, 
that is neutral, neither good nor evil, which he 
himfelf named, by a Greek word, ahatpo^^. 
Cntolaiis, tlje Peripatetic, affirms, that pleafure 
is an evil, and produces of itfelf many other evils, 
injuries, floth, oblivion, and ftupidity. Above 
all thefe^ V)^^^ ^^^ difputed concerning pleafure 
in fo many and various ways, that all thefe fenti- 
ments I have mentioned before, feem to have if- 
fued from the fources of his arguments. For he 
jifes every one of them, as the nature of pleafure 

5 itfelf. 
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itfelf, which is multiplied, allows, and as the rea- 

fon of the caiifes which he inveftigates, and of the 

thin^ which he would demonftrate, requires. But 

our countrynim Taurus, as often as mention was 

made of Epicurus, h?. 1 in his moudi, and on his 

lips, thcfe wofds of Hierccies die Stoic ', a ntan 

.of 

■ n^/e tvoris ofHieroclcs the Sfo:c. ] — Enneld's Valuable HiA 
tory of Phi lofophy will l>t: tV ard irfv-iic^ the Engliih reader 
on the fubjecl of the dun m ntn bon um, or c h ief good , as d ilcu f. 
fed by the ancient philorophers. Ti*'j Greek i-ying of Hie ro- 
cks at the conclafion of the chapter, has ilrangely perplexed 
the commentators on Gellius. Ft leirair.e- tor ciir B^ntky to 
remove allobfcarity from the paifjg', by zn ?.ltcrr.t:on To iim- 
ple that it is wonderful it fhruld not fjcaer ha'c occurred, 
and fo fatisfadory as to exclude all fa-th^r controverfy. I 
cannot do better than give the reader Bentljy's own \vords: 
" Now that I amfp::aking of «rporo««, I cannot omit a very 
elegant faying ofHieroclcs tae Stoic, which, as A. Gcllius tells 
U5» the Platonic philofopher Taurus had always in his raouth 
when Epicurus was mentioned, H^>q rtXo,- zrifiJt^ hyua, ax 
fffTiv 9ofniat nhf wofm hyftM ; which being manikitiy corrupt- 
ed, our moil excellent bilhop Pearfon correfls it thus, H««ns 

TiAoc * vof txf IftyfAA * tf« f ;rt rf^to^a. y^t» * %-if*m ooyua : Tiiat is» 
«* Plcafoxe is the fummum bonum, a fb-tur.pct's tenet. Pro- 
vidence b not}ung»a llr urn pet*s, tenet.**-— Now the emenda- 
tion in the main is true and good, for vcpytia b with great 
fagacity changed by him into w^tMa^ wliich is the bafis cf 
the wliole ientencs. But yet there b fonoething harfh in 
the fyntax that his Lordfhip has made there, tm rrrt v^Kta 
d^fv, for the author, if he had ofed «^e>, would have (aid 
v|po>Ma tf^£9 ten* Befides, that the &me anfwer, vQp%<; 9oyp.a, 
coming twice, makes the faying a little too flat, and fcarce' 
worthy to be uied by Taurus (b frequently ; nor is it true that 
all fbrumpcts deny Providence. 1 am perfuaded that the 

true 
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of great dignity and worth, '^ Let pleafure be the 
end, is the tenet of a harlot ; but that there is no 
Providence, is not the tenet even of an harlot." 

true reading is thus : Hhm riXo{ * Tro^m^ ^yfjLct * «x nrri vpopoM ' 
9ih nroftm ^aryyiet. Now it is impoffiblc in CLur language ta 
cxprefs this faying with the fame brevity and 'turn that the 
original has, but the meanin^of it is, '* Pleafure is the fum- 
mam bonuni,--^ ftrumpet's tenet. There is no Providence 
•—a tenet too bad even for a iirumpet." Bentley on Pha« 
laris. 

Pope, in his Ethic Epiftles, thus comments on the opinioxu 
of the ancient philofophers onhappinefs:-— 

Afl( of the learn'd the way ; the learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to ferve, and that to fhun mankind ; 
Some place the blifs in a6lion> fome in eafe, 
Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe : 
Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 
One grants his pleafure is but refl from pain. 
One doubts of all, one owns ev'n virtue vain. 

See Bifhop Warburton's remarks on the above pailkge ia 
anfwer to Crouiksi, 
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Chap. VI. 

Hoxv the JrequenWive vert from ago U to he fn^ 

notmed in thefirfi vowel \ 

FROM ap^ egif come th^ verbs which the 
grammarians call frequentative, a^fito, aSi^ 
tavi. I have heard Tome, and thefe not unlearned 
men, pronounce thefe as if the &dt vowd iirat 
Ihort : and they give as a reafon that in the. prin- 
cipal verb ago the firft vowel is fo pronounced. 
Why then from the verbs edo and ungo, in which 
verbs the firft letter is pronounced ibort, do we 
make the firft letter of their frequcntattves ejitd^ 
and unffiio long ; and on the contrary we make the 
firft letter of diilUoj which conjjes from Jifo, fliort ? 
Are therefore aSUo and aSiiavi to be long i 

Since frequentativcs are almoft without excep-. 
tion pronounced, with refpeft to the firft vowel, , 

* Thk is witkout doubt one of^kt chapters in Gettitt* 
which cannot b^ fappofed materially to intereft die Kngliik 
reader^ but, with many other chapters, it is of ufe to prove 
that the Romans mull unquefUonably haVe had a mode> an4 
that a very delicate one* of varying the pronunciation of 
words, fome of which, to us, appear pcrfedUy unequiyocal. 
In fuch a word as a^ito, or utt^ito, the firft vowel is obvioufl/ 
long by poiition, nor is it eafy to vary its pronunciation, fo 
that it might be imagined a ihort fyllable. 

Quando veteres dicunt fyllabam eSh brevpm qus pofitione 
fit longa, intelligi hoc debet d? folo vocalis fpno, non de 
fyllaba; fie prima in di£fito brevis,ttt A. Gellius ait, lib.^ix* 
cap. 6. qpafi dicas etfi dicatur iieico, tamen ejus frequentati- 
vum non fonare liei^itp, fed dtT^ito. — ^Voffius de Arte Gram- 
m^tiqif ^ ii. c. 1 2. See alfo what he fays, I. i. c« 12* about 
un£iito, a^stOj &c*. 

.9 &s 
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as the participles of the preterite of the verbs 
from which they are derived are pronounced, on 
the fame fyllable, as lego, leffus, lellito j fb ungo^ 
unifus, unllito ;/crihy/criptu%/criptifo; moveoy mo- 
tusy motito i pendeoy penfusy penfito ; edoy efusy efito \ 
but we fay dico^ diSluSy di£lito ; geroy gejiusy g^ito \ 
vetOy veSlusy veSfito ; rapioy raptus, raptito ; capio^ 
captus, captito j facioy faSluSy faSlito. ,So alfo ac- 
tito is to be pronounced long in the firft fyllable, 
fincc it comes from agOy aStus. 



Chap» 
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Chap. VII. 

Of tie change of leaves * on the olive-tree on the 
firft day of winter and fummer. Of mufical 
firings founding at that time without being ftruck. 

IT has been popularly written and believed, 
that the leaves of olive-trees undergo a 
change on the firft day of the winter or fummer 
folftice ; and that part of them which was beneath 
and out of fight became uppermoft, vifiblc to 
the eye, and expofed to the fun j which I myfelf> 
more than once, being defirous to obferve, have 
feen adlually take place. 

" Change of leaves. '\ — AfTertions made in this unequivocal 
form muft certainly have been the refult of feme obfervation, 
however erroneous. Of the fcience of botany tlie ancients with- 
out doubt knew a great deal more than we arc inclined to al- 
low ; but this remark of Gellius, with refpe^l to the olive, is 
unqueftionably a miftake. Some leaves, as for inflance thoie of 
the afpin and the poplar, which a;e fubjcdl to a conftant and 
tremulous motion, might, from being in a greater degree af- 
fe<Sled by the equinoctial winds, deceive the eye ; and there arc 
alfo othijr leaves, as thoic of the hyacinth, campanula, &c. 
which can perform their fur.diotis in any fituation. But the 
olive is a {lurdy and inflexible plant, and if the leaves were, 
by any operation, placed with the lower parts above, the fibres 
mull be woimded, and the leaves die. Here is therefore 
ibme greater miflake than my knowledge of the fubjeCi'will 
enable me to explain* 

But 
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But "what is faid of mulical firings * is more 
uncommon and wonderful, which thing many 
other learned men, and in particular Suetonius 
Tranquillus, in his book of Ludicrous Hiftory, 
affirms, has been fufficiently proved, and indeed 
is unequivocally certain, that fome chords of mu- 
/ical inftrumcnts, on the day of the winter folfticc, 
being ftruck with the fingers, others will found. 

* Muficid JhringsJ\^^^iik the nfual inaccuracy of the aa- 
cients in matters of ezperiment« we have an e^e6t of aiufic^ 
{typings here mentioned as belonging to a particular feafon* 
which would 'doubtlefs have taken place at any other time^ 
^ough perhaps better in ibme kinds of weather than in 
others. From the conci£e manner in which the fad is men- 
tioned^ it is rather doubtful what might be intended ; but 
as we know of no fympathetic founds except thofe produced 
by the vibration of firings in unifon, oro£iave» to the firing 
which is firuck, we may conclude that this was what Sueto- 
nius wrote of. As the infiniments of the ancients had no 
great compafs of notes^ it probably was meant that a firing 
firuck on one lyre would produce found in another ; whicH 
certainly is true, but this e#ed would have taken place at 
any part of the year, bad it been tried. We cannot lappofe 
any thing ib fubtle to be intended as the thiid ibtinds of 
llomieu andTartini, the produdtion of which depends upon 
holding out the bounds of «wo notes at ooce, in a way that 
could not have been pradiied on the ancient fdes. This, 
Jiowever^ or any other effect we can conceive of fuch a nature, 
yypuld have happened in all feafonSi^ 
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Chap. VIII, 

He who has much mufi neceffiarify want much. — • 
"The opinion of Favorinus the fhilojopher on this 
JuljsSl exprejjkd with elegant brevity \ 

IT is certainly true what wife men, from 
their obfervation of the ufe of things, hav© 
faid, that he who has much muft want much, 

and 

• That this chapter contains a great moral truth, nobody 
will attempt to deny ; and a multitude of pafTages might be 
^ited, both from Greek and Latin writers, to prove that the 
idea and expreflion was proverbial. 

Gronovius, thinks, and with great probability, that in this 
place Favorinus alludes to the celebrated LucuHus, whofc 
enormous wealth was a frequent fubjeft of admiration with 
the poets and writers of his time, 

Chlamydes, Lacullus, ut aiunt. 
Si pofi'et centum fcenae prasbere rogatus, 
Qui pofTum tot ait ; ^amen et quaenam et quos habebQ 
Mittam, poil paulo fcribit fi}}i mitlia quinque 
Effe domi Chlamydum, partem vel tolleret omnea. 

Pope, perhaps, in his imitation of Horace, has been lef 
fuccefsful, with refpeft to this brilliant pairage,than in. other 
places : he contents himfelf with faying. 

This wealth brave Timon glorioufly confounds ; 
Afk'd for a groat, he gives a thoufand pounds. 

Perhaps in any other writer than Pppe it would have been 
thferved, that the firfl line is far from perfpicuous s for i 

^ay 
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and that great indigence ari&s not (torn great 
want, but great abundance. For many things 
are wanted to preierve the many things which you 
have. Whoever, therefore, having much, wilhes 
to take care, and fee before-hand that he may not 
want or be defefUve in any thing, has need of 
lofs and not of gain, and muft have lefs that he . 
may want lefs. I remember this fentiment ut- 
tered by Favorinus, amidlt the loudeft applaules, 
and conveyed in thefe very few words : 

" He who has ten thouland or five thoufand 
garments, mufl inevitably want more. Wanting 
rfierefore fon^ething more than I poflefs, if I 
t^e away from what I have, I may content my- 
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Chap. IX. 

Mamer rf transferring Greek fentiments into Latin 
eompofitims.-^Of thoje verjes of Homer which 
Virgil has been thought to have imitated well 
and elegantly y or the contrary. 

WHEN elegant fentiments arc to be inu- 
tated and tranQated from Greek poems, 
we are not, it is faid, always to endeavour to 
place every word* according to the order in 
which they originally ftand; for many things 
lofe their beauty when, in a tranflation, they are 
diftorted as it were by unnatural violence* Vir- 
gil has therefore demonftrated both ikill and 

* To place every wwi/.]— A fimilar fentiment is exprelTed 
by Lord Bolingbroke, In his Letters on Hiftory^ which I 
Jiave before had occadon to quote. To tranflate fervilely 
into modem language an ancient author^ phrafe by phrafe, 
and word by word^ is prepofterous, &c. 

From an ingenious publication, entitled. An Eflay on the 
Principles of Tranflation, I extra£t the following account 
of a pcrfed tranflation: ** I would therefore," fays this wri- 
ter, <' deicribe a good tranflation to be that in which the 
merit of the' original work is fo completely transfufed into 
another language, as to be as diftinAly apprehended, and as 
ilrongly felt, by a native of the country to which that lan- 
guage belongs, as it is by thofe who fpeak the language of 
the original work." 

judgment/ 
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judgment^ when^ defiring to transfer pafiages from 
Homer, Heliod^ Apollonius, Parthenius, Calli* 
niachus, or Theocritusi he has omitted fome 
things, and borrowed others. Thus, when very 
lately at table the Bucolics of Theocritus and 
Virgil were read together, we perceived that 
Virgil had omitted what in the Greek is indeed 
very delightful, but which neither can nor ought to 
be tranflated« But what he has fubftituted in 
place of what he omitted, is perhaps more agree- 
able and pertinent 

taXXit ftpci fictX^iei r^ aiiroXov i KAi«f Kr«* 
Ta; aiyaq wcc^eXurret Kai otiv ri ir«inruXta«rJfi« 

Malo me Galatea pedt, lafciva puella, 
£t fug^t ad falices et k cupit ante videri. 

* Thefe lines of Theociitas are tfans tranflated by Mr* 
f olwbek : 

Oft Clearifta peltB with apples crij^ 
Her fwain, and iii a whifper loves to liipu 

But this is inadequate, and leaves out a material circum* 
ftance. The literal meaning is, Clearifta throws apples at 
the goat-he^pd as be drives bis goats atong^ whifpering fome- 
ihing kind at the time. 
Virgil's lines are thus rendered by Dryden, 

My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies. 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies, 
I « And wiihes to be feen before ihe flies. 

A fimilar idea is beautifully expreffcd by Horace— 

Nunc et latentes proditor intimo 
Cratus puells rifus ab angulo. 

Ma We 
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We obferved alfo that in another paffage he had 
carefully omitted what in the Greek verfe is 
moft delightful — 

TiTU/) £[jt,iv ro xciXov TnfiX«[Aiviy |3oo'X£ ra^ aiyx^ ' 
Kost TTori ruy xpecvocv o^yi Ttri/pe * xai Toi> tyop^»¥ 
Toy Aipvxov Kvatxtavct fvXatrtrto jcaii ro ytopv^^m 

How could he have cxprefled ro xxXov irifix»[^tvi, 
which words indeed defy tranflation, but have a 
certain native fweetniefs? This therefore he 
omitted, transferring the reft with much pleafan- 
tryj except that what Theocritus calls £vopx,»y he 
calls caprum. According to Varro that in Latin is 
^ap^ which has been caftraced,— 

Tityrc, dum redeo, brevis eft via, pafce ca- 
pellas 

Et potum paftas age, Tityre, et inter agen- 
dum 

Occurfare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto, 

' The Greek lines of Theocritus are thus rendered by 
Mr. Polwhele. ' 

Tityrus, guide t^em to their wonted rill ; 
Yet, whether dream or pafturage be thy care, 
' That Lybian ram with butting head beware. . 

The correfpondent verfes in the ninth Eclogue of Virgil, 
Dryden thus tranilates— 

Oh Tityrus, tend my herd, and fee them fed. 
To morning paflures, evening waters led. 
And ware the Lybian ridgil's butting head* 

^idgil is a word of rare occurrence. In another place 
Dryden ufes ridgling — it means a ram half caftrated. Lord 
Xattderdale^ in his verflon of Yirgil^has <the fame word. 

And 
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And now I am on this fubjeft of transferring 
paffages from one language to another, I remem- 
ber hearing from the fcholars of Valeriiw Pro- 
I bus, a learned man, and very expert in compre^ 

I hending, and properly eflamating the writings of 

[ the ancients, that he was ufedto fay, that Virgil 

had in no inftance imitated Homer with lefs fuc- 
cefs than in thefe charming verfes, in which Ho- 
mer defcribes Nauficaa : 

Oirt 3* ApTfijWi? £ia"i Hccr* apsog layioupoij * 
H xara TrjuyfTov vi(^ifJt.viX€roVy tj EpvfAxy^Qy 
T^pTTOfASVfi xaTrpoKTi Kou uKEing sXccpoiCiy 

Aypopo[Ji>oi 7rou^ii(ri, yiyviie is ri ^ptuot AmTu 
UctiTxcov y vwip riys xapti t)(Ei nh ju-fTWTra. 
Pfta ^ apiyvdOTf^ TTiXirxi x»X»i ie re ^atf"««, 

Qualis 

I 

I 

♦ 1 ufe Pope's tranflation of thefe lines from Homer : 

As when o*er Erymanth Diana roves. 
Or wide Taygetus refounding groves, 
A iilver train the huntrefs queen furrounds, 
! * Her rattling quiver from her flioulder founds ; 

1^ Fierce in the fport, along the mountain's brow 

\ They bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe; 

I High o'er the lawn, with more majeftic pace, 

I Above the nymphs ihe treads with ftately grace;. 

; Diftinguiih'd excellence the goddefs proves, 

L Exults Latona as the virgin moves : 

With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain. 
And ihone tranfcendent o'er the beauteous train. 

M 3 Thefe 
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Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per jnga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros : quam miUe fecutae 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreadcs^ iSa 
pharetram 

Thefe of Virgil arc thus rendered by Drydcn— 

Such on Eurotas banks^ or C/nthas height^ 
Diana feems, and fo flic charms the fight. 
When in the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their headsj 
Known by her quiver and her lofty meln» 
She walks majcfUc> and Jhe looks their queen* 

It may not be improper, to infert here the anfwer of 5ca- 
liger to this criticifm of Gellius» which* however, will not 
iatisfy every reader. I tranfcribe the note from Pope's own 
edition of his Homer. 

Scaliger obferves, that the perfonst not the places, are 
intended to be reprefented by both poets; otherwife Homer 
himfclf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not fjporting on a 
mountain* bat a plain, and has neither bow nor quiver, like 
Piana. Neither is there any weight in the objection con* 
ceming the gravity of the gait of Dido, for neither is Nau- 
(caadefgribedin the a£t of hunting, but dancing. And as 
for the word ferttnta^it, it is a metaphor taken from mufician) 
and mufical inflruroents, it denotes a fhrong degree of joy. 
PiT bears an inten£ve fenfe^ and takes in the perfection of 
joy. As to the quiver, it was an eniign of the goddefs, as 
«^t;p«To|o^ was of Apollo, and is appbed to her upon all oc« 
caiions indi£ferently« not only by Virgil but more frequent* 
]y by Homer. LafUy, pi« ^i, &c. is fuperflnous, for the joy 
cf Latona eomple^u die whole; and Homer ha< already 
&id, yiyiiOf ^1, &c. 

yp6n which Pope remarks* that there is ftill a greater 
Corre(ponden^e to the fubjed intended to be illuftrated in 
Homer than in Virgil, which indeed feems fniHciently ob* 
vioys, w^thQat addjpg any thin^ fuirther on tt^e fabje£t 
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Fert humcro, gradienlquc deas fupereminct 

omnes^ 
Latonae taciturn pcrtentant gaudia pedtus. 

They obfervcd, firft, that it appeared to Pro- 
bus, that in Homer the virgin Nauficaaj fporting 
among her fellow nymphs in a folitary place, is 
properly and confiftently compared with Diana 
hunting on the fummits o( the mountains among 
the rural goddeffes : but Virgil has been by no 
means confiftent j for as Dido is in the midft of a 
city, walking among the Tyrian princes, with a 
ferious gait and gefture, as he himfelf fays, fuper* 
intending the labours of her people and her fu- 
ture empire, he can from thence take no fimilitude 
adapted to the fports and huntings of Diana. 
Homer afterwards ingcnioufly and direftly places 
the pleafures and purfuits of Diana m hunting. 
But Virgil, not having faid any thing concerning 
the hunting of the goddefs, only makes her carry 
her quiver on her fhoulder as a fatigue and a bur- 
den. And they added, that Probus particularly 
exprefled his furprize at Virgil's doing this, be- 
caufe the Diana of Homer enjoys a real and un- 
affefted delight, and one which entered deeply 
into the very receffes of her foul; for what clfe 
can mean yiynOe it n fpsytt Anrta ? which Viigil 
defiring to imitate, has reprefented a flupid, tri- 
fling, precarious pleafure, afFefting only the fur- 
face of the heart i for he could no odienvifc un- 
derftand the terjm pertentant. Befides all this, 

NM 4 Virgil 
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Virgil appears tt> hare omitted the flower of the 
paflage, having taken no notice of this vcrfe of 
Homer— 

Since no greater or more exprefiirc paifc of 
beauty could pofTibly be introduced, than that' 
file alone excelled where all were ^ j' flie alooe 
was eafily diftinguifhcd from the reft. 



CfiAr. 
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V%ai Amiiei^s Cornutus has injurtdy hy ak mjuji and 
odious talunrny^ tboje lines tf Virgil wherein be^ 
with imd^ n^erve^Jfeaks tf iht nuttrimmidl in^ 
tercourje betwixt Venus and Vulcam 

ANNXAN US the pocti ahd mhhy othcni 
alfd of fimilar piiriliits in literature^ have 
^onnmendwJ with grtat and repeated praife th^ 
Verfcs of Virgin in which he defcribes the c6n- 
jogdl union of Vulciti arid Venus/ Having to 
rcpreftnt what thd laws of nature require to b^ 
tconce^edi he ihvdvcfd it in a rhodeft application 
of words. He- fays^ thus—- 



■Ea verba locutiis 



Optatos dedit amplexus : placidumqiie p^tivit 
ConjUgis infufus grennio per membra fopbrem^ 

Thef 

■ Ea veria^ ?#r.i-*»Thu8 rendered by Drydeh— * 

Trembling he fpoke, and, eager of )ier eharins> 
He fnatch'd the willihg goddefs to his arm9> 
Till in her lap infus'd he lay, pofTefs'd 
Of full defire, and funk to pleafing reft. 

Siimlar to the cxpreffion in the originiU of conjugig iftfafus 
gremio, is that in the fecond Georgic— 

Fcecundis imbribus sether 
Conjugis lA gremiam Ifietx defcendit, &c. 

ToL. II. ' M 5 Sec; 
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They thought it left difficult, in defcribing z 
thing of this kind, « to ufe words demonftrating it 
by one or more ihort and finiple fign, as Homer 
has faid, ^ra^Scvixu; ^m^yiv, xoti Aext^oio ita-fAov, and 

But no other perfon has reprefented this facrcd 
myftery of chafte enjoyment in fo many plam, yet 
not obfcene % but pure and honeft terms. But 
Annaeus Cornutus, a man in other relpefts nei- 
ther unlearned, nor abfurd, in the fecond book 
which he wrote on the Figures of Speech, has 
violated the whole of this highly to be commend- 
ed modefly, by a prepoftcrous and odious exa- 
mination. For, having approved this kind of 
figure, and allowed the verfes to be compofed 
with fufficient circumlpeftion, he fkys that he has 
ufed the word membra fomewhat indifcreetly. 

See a carious chapter in the Adverfaria of Gataker upon 
^0701 fftfAfot, where^ among other things, he fays, " Ita nee 
verba nuda claraque fermo patitur pudicus ubi fa£li men- 
tionem erigit caufae jufla neceflitas/' See alfo Plutarch de 
Praeceptis Conjug. The Annotations alfo of Quintus Ca- 
rolos on this chapter are worth confulting. 

* Net fl^ffff.]— In the original, verbis praetextatis, the 

origin of which is differently explained by learned men. 

' The fame expreffion occurs in Suetonius. See the Life of 

Vefpafian.- £rat enim dicacitatis plurimse^ et fic fcurrilis 

ac ibrdids^ ut ne prxtextails ^uidem verbis abilineret. 
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Crap. £L 

Of Valerius CorvinuSj ani why called Corvims.* 

NO N E of our beft writers have fpoken diffe- 
rently of M. Valeria's, than that he was 
called Corvinus from the aid given hinm in battle 
by a raven. This really wonderful incident is thus 
related in the books of Annals : 

" A youth fo defcended * was, in the conful- 
ihip of L. Furius and Claudius Appius, made a 
military tribune. At this time large bodies of the 
Gauls had taken poffeflion of the plains of Pomp- 
tinum ', and the forces were di'awn out by the con- 
fuls, who were not without alarm at the power and 
number of the enemy* Then the leader of the 
Gauls, of vaft and gigantic ftature, his arms glit- 
termg with gold, advanced with a rapid ftep, and 

* This ftory of Corvinus is to be found in Livy, and is 
alfo related by Valerius Maximus. 

^ So iieJcetfi/eii,]^^The reader will obferve diat this is di0 
continuance of a ftory. ' 

' Pemptinumf]^^is written varioufly, Pomtinus and Po- 
nietinus. This place was> in the time of Juvenal, the refbrt 
of robbers. 

Interdum et ferro fubitus graflktor agit rem^ 
Armato quoties tuta cuftode tenentur, 
£t Pontina palus et Gallinaria pinus. 

wielding . 
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wielding in his hand a Ipear. Looking round him, 
with an wr of haughdnefs and contempt, he chal- 
lenged from the whole Roman army any one to 
come forth and encounter him. Then Valerius the 
tribune, the reft heGtaring ♦ from fear or fliame, 
firft demanding leave of the confuls to engage 
this vMn boafter, went forth with an undaunted 
- yet modeft ftep to meet him. — They met, and, 
after a ftiort paufe, commenced an attack ; — but 
here a divine interpofition was vifible. Sudden- 
ly a raven flew and refted on the helmet of the 
tribune, and thenoe began to attack the face 
and eyes of his opponent. It leaped upon him, 
and greatly harafled him, tearing him with his 
claws, and obftrufting his fight with his wings ; 
and having fatisfied his rage, flew back to the 
helmet of the tribune. Thus the tribune, in the 
fight of both armies, by the force of his own 
valour, and the affiftance of thf Urd,, conquered 

• fi^r^?.]— ThuaHomerdefcribeithceffcaofHcftor't 
thallenge on the Grecian army — 

The fierce defiance Greece aftonifti'd heard, 
Blulh'd to refiife, and to acccept it fear'd. 
Sack aUb was the impreflion made by the challenge of Go- 
liath : " When Saul and all Ifrael heard thefe wonk of the 
PhililUne, they were difinayed and greatly afraid.'* 

When Argantes in Taflb challenges the nobles in tie 
camp of Godfrey, they arc reprefentcd as being indignant> 
bnt not afraid. 

The challenge gah he then at large expofe. 

With mighty threats, high terms, and glorious yords. 

On every fide an angry murmur roft. 

the 
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and flem the daring leader of the enemy j and 
from dus circumrtance he obtained the cogno- 
men of Corvinus. This happened 'in the four 
hundred and fifih year from the building of the 
city. To this Corvinus the divine Auguftus 
erefted a ftatue in his own forum % upon the head 
of which ftatue is a raven, commemorating the 
incident and battle above defcribed," 

* In^ifisown/orwn*]'^ThcfoT\xni of Augallusis reckon- 
ed by Pliny ftmong the moft magnificent ornaments of 
Rome. Tin tke time of Aaguflus there were but three 
forums at Rome, the Roman, Julian, and that of Augollas^ 
more were afterwards added. They mull have made a 
■fplendid appearance, for they were furrounded by porticoes 
jmi adorned with marble columns ^n4 ftatue$. 



Chap* 
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Chap. XIL 

Of wards Vihich are ufed with tw$ epfq/iujig'^ 

i$ificafi0ts. ' 

AS the term formidobfus is applied both to 
him who fears, and to him who is feared ; 
fnvidw!ks to him who envies, and to him who is 
envitd i fufpictofus to him who fulpefts, and to 
him who is fufpeded ^ ambitiojus to him who fb- 
licits a vote, and to him whofe yote is folicited; 
as gratiofus to him who gives, and to him who 
receives thanks; lahricfus to him who labours, 
and to that which is laboured upon i and as many 
other words of this kind may be applied 
both ways, fo infejius is alfo ufed in an ambiguous 
fenfe : for he is called infejius who offers injury to 
any one, and (b is he alfo over whom* the injury 
is fufpcnded. But what I had aflferted before by 

' The circumftance noticed in this chapter is perhapt 

common to all languag^: in our own particularly, the word 

fearfuU correfponding |o the Latin formMo/us, is ufed 

in both fenfes. We fay it is a fiarfuly for it is a dreadful 

thing ; and we alfo fay of a timoroas perfon that Jbe is vexy 

fearful. Shakfpeare fays«^ 

And in a time, 
Whsxi fearful wars point at rae. 

We fay 2ifufpichus perfon alfo for one likely to excite fuf» 
picion^jas well as for one whofe diipofition inclines him to 
&el is. 

m 
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no means wants examples* So alio many^ call an 
enemy or opponent infeftum. But the other af» 
fcrtion is kfe known, and more obfcurcj for who 
in general would apply the term n^eftus to him^ 
to whom another was infiftus (to enemy) ? But 
many of the ancient writers did this; and M, 
TuUius, in the oration which he wrote for Cn. 
Plancusj has thus ufcd this word : 

'* Dolebam Judices et acerbe ferebam fi hujus 
falus ob cam ipfam caufam eflet infeftior quod is 
meam falutem, atque vitam fua benivolentia prse- 
fidio, cuftodiaque texiflet/' 

We enquired therefore concerning the origia 
and reafon of the word^ and found it thus ex« 
plained by Nigidius : 

" Infijhm is fo called afejiimndo % for he who 
prefles upon any one, and eagerly urges him, and 
Ihidies and makes haile to injure him ; or, on 
the contrary, if any one's peril or ruin is eager- 
ly haftened, both are faid to be infeftusy from 
the urgency and imminence of the mifchief 
which is either about to be committed or en* 
dureA" 

If any one fhall wifli to fee an example for 

fufficiqfus above-mentioned, or of formidolojus^ in 

the kits common fcnfe, concerning the former 

* A feftinando.'\'^ qoeftion whetHer 'this derivation will 
fatisfy niany readers. It is certainly far-fetched. Vof- 
fius would derive it immediately from fejitis* The ety» 
mology here given by Nigidius is adopted by Nonius Mar- 
cellus. 

. 3 word 
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wotd he may find this paflage ia M. Cato^ ^ de 
Re Fiona »." 

■ 

'^ Sed nifi qui plsmi corpore pecuniam qnas^ 
rereCy aut fe lenoni Jocaviflet ct Oi/atulofus ct yij/l 
piaofus fuiflet, vim in corpus liberum non aequum 
cenfuere affcrri/' 

Here Cato ufcs the word/u^icfus for ooc/uf" 
peSfedy not for one who iu(pe£ts. 

Salluft, in his Cadlinc, thus ufes formidolnfiu 
for one who is feared— 

*^ Igitur talibus viris non labos inlblitus^ non 
locus ullus afper aut arduus erat, non araiatus 
hoftis formidokfusJ^ 

Thus alio C* Calvus, in his poems, ufes labo^ 
riojusy not in the cpmmon acceptadon, for him 
who labours, but for diat which is Uboured upon# 
He fays — 

Durum rus fugis et lahcriofum. 
In the fame manner Laberius alio, in his Sifters-^ 

QEcaftor vci\Axxivci Jtmmcukjum. 
And Cinna, in his poems — 

Somnicuhjum ut Pcenus afpidem Pfyllus. 

The words metus and injuria alfo, with fom^ 

' Re FiortaJ\^~lt is fufEcient^y kaown, that in the ccrc- 
xnonies Qbferved at Rome in honour of the goddefs Flora* 
Biany obicenities were praclifed; again 1 thefe Cato wrote 
a book. Ladantius and Arnobios both of them reprobated 
with becoming fcverity thefe fcflivals; and indeed every 
thing was then pradifed oiFenfive to delicacy and goo4 
jmorals. Qnd calls this goddefs Floris. 

pthers 
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others of this kind, may fo be applied both waysi 
for metus bojiium is proper, both when enemies 
fear, and are feared Therefore Salluftj in his firft 
hiftoryi fays, metum Pompeii^ not that Pompey 
was afraid, which is the more common fcnfe, but 
that he was feared. Thefe are Salluft's words i 
^^ Id bellum excitabat metus Pompeii vidtoris 
Hiempfalenri iii regnum reftituentis.** Thus al- 
fo in another place, — *' Poftquam remoto metu 
Punico fimultates exercere vacuum fuit.*' 

We alfo apply injurU to thofe who lufFer, arid 
thoie who commit injury, examples of which* 
may eafily be found. The following expreflion 
al^ ih Virgil has this fame form of fignification> 
tx> be interpreted either way — 

Et vulnere tardus tJIylfei— 

fpeakirig of the wound, not which UlylTes had 
received, but inflifted. Nefcius is alfo applied 
to him who is unknown, and to him who knows 
hot. Only that qui nejcit is the more frequent 
acceptation of this word, quod nejcitwr not fo. 
Ifftarus may in like manner be applied both ways^ 
and means not only he who is ignorant, but who 
is unkn0wn* Plautus, in his Rudeiis, fays — 

Quee in locis nefciis nefcia (pe (umus^ 
And Salluft^ 

More humanse cupidinis igndra vifundii 

And Virgil— ^ 

Ignarim Laurens habet ora Mimantai 
Vol. II* N Cii AP* 
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Chap. XIII. 

I 

A faff age from the Hiftory of Claudius ^adriga-- 
rsus, where be defcribes the engagement of Man^ 
lius TorquaSuSy a noble youth ^ and an enemy of 
Gaul, who gave a general challenge • 

TITUS MANLIUS was a pcrfon of 
high rank, a^d of the fiiit degree of no^i* 
lity; he afterwards received the cognomen of 
Torquatus. We have been informed that the 
caufe of this cognomen was a chain, a golden 
Ipoil which he took away from an enemy whom- 
he flew, and afterwards? wore. Who the enemy 
was, of how great and formidable ftature, how 
audacious the challenge, and in what kind- of 
battle they fought, Quintus Claudius, in his firft 
book of A nnals, has defcribed with much purity 
and elegance, and in the fimple and unadorned 
fweetnefs of ancient language. When Favorinu^ 
the philofophcr read the paffage from this book, 
he ufed to fay that his mind was afFefted with 
no lefs ferious emotion, than if he had feen the 
Combatants engaged before him,— I have added 
the words of Claudius, in which this battle is 
defcribed : 
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** At this period a Gaul, entirely unprotefted, 
except widt his (hield and two fwords ', advanc- 
ed, wearing, a chain and bracelets: he was fu- 
pericH- to the reft in ftrengdi, in fize, in vigour. 
Sand in courage. In die very height of the battle, 
when both fides wfere fightihg with the greateft 
ardour, he aiade a motion with jiis hand * that 

the 



" Shield and t<ivti fwords. l-^Tht fliieldff of the Germans 
and Gauls were very large, their fwords very long and 
heavy. One of thefe fwords was probably a dagger. The 
Turks, befides' their fvvord, have commonly a dagger'ftnck 
in their girdle. The moft (bblime defeription of a battk 
betwixt two warriors, is that of Milton, in his £xth book> 
where S^n is reprefented as oppofed to Michael :— « 

Who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to tvhat things 
Liken on earth confpicuoiis, that niay lift 
Human imagination to fu^h height 
Of godlike power? for likeft gods they feem'd. 
Stood they or mov'd, in llature, motion, arms,^ 
Fit to dedde the empire of great heaven. 
Now wav'4 their fiery fwords, and in the ailr 
Made horrid circles; two broad funs t^eir fliields 
^laz'd oppofite, while expectation flood 
In horror: from each hand with fpeed retired, 
Wh«re erft was thickeft fight, th' angelic throng. 
And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion, &c. &c» 

* Motion with A/Vj^W.]— It is npteafy toponceive how, 
in the clamour and tumult of a great battle, in which ihulti- 
tudes were «^gaged, this could be efFe&ed. Homer deicribes 

' N ;f , Heaar 
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the battle fhould ceafe on both fides« A cef- 
fation enfued^ immediately filence being obtained 
he cried with a loud voice^ that if any one would 
fight with him^ he was to come forth. On account 
of his ftature and ferocious appearance^ nobody 
anfwered. The Gaul then began to exprefs 
fcorn and contempt K A perfon named Man^ 
liusy of iUuftrious rank> was fuddenly ilruck with 
grief that fb great a diigrace ihould happen to 
hi$ country, and that of fo numerous an army, 
no * one fhould accept the challenge. He, I fay, 
on this advanced, nor would fufFer the Roman 
valour to be bafely contaminated by a Gaul; 
armed with the fhield of a foot foldier, and a 
Spanifh fword, he accordingly met him. This 
meeting on the bridge, in the prefence of both 
armies, infpired univerlal awe. As I before faid, 
they met in arms : the Gaul, according to the 
manner of his country, putting forth his fhield, dd- 
vanced with a kind of fong \ Manlius, relyi;ig oa 

He^or as fufpending the battle by a motion of his fpear* 
that IS, with regard to his own troops^— « 

I'he challenge Heftor heard with Joy ;. 
Then with his fpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy> 
Held by the midil athwart, and near the foe 
Advanc'd, with fleps majeflically flow. 

' C0«/««gt//.]— See Chapter XL 

♦ WitJ^ a Jong.*}'^! have defcribcd, in my notes to He« 
7odotU8» the different modes in which the ancients advanced 
to combat. The modern Gauls> it feems, a/Fe£t to ad- 
vance to battle with a fong ; and the Marfeillois hymn has 
been the iignal of many a fanguinary fcene. 

his 
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his courage rather than (kill, ftruck fhicid to 
fliield, and difconcerted the pofition of the Gaul. 
When the Gaul a fecond time endeavoured to 
place himfelf in a fimilar pofition, a fecond time 
Manlius ftruck (hield to Ibield, and again oblige, 
cd the Gaul to fliift his ground. Thus placing him- 
felf as it were beneath the fword of the Gaul,be ftab* 
bed him in the bre^ft with his Spanifh blade. He 
then, by the force of his right fhoulder, continu* 
cd the blow, nor did he remit his eJBbrt till he 
had overthrown him, not fuffering the Gaul to 
. have the opportunity of a ftroke. When he 
had overcome him he cut off his head % took 
his chain, and placed it, ftained with blood, 
round his own neck -, from which incident, both 
he and his defcendants bore the* cognomen of 
Torquatus." From this Titus Manlius, whofe 
battle Quadrigarius has here defcribed, all fevere 
and imperious orders were called Manlian ^ fince 

afterwards, 

' CMt^Qjfbis headj] — It feems in a manner the natural 
impulfe of amerce and barbarous people to cut ofF the heads 
of their enemies, partly to fatisfy revenge, and partly to carry 
away as a trophy. This we accordingly £nd to have be^en 
done ; and hence, among the Indians of America, rofe the 
cuftom of fcalping. It was found cumbrous and inconve- 
nient to carry away a number of heads, for it mufl have been 
a conflant impediment to flight, and indeed to adlivity. 
Convexuence, therefore, fuggeiled the'idea of taking away 
only the fcalp, an operation which the Indians perform 
with extraordinary fkill and facility. 

^ Msff/zAv.]— Manliana imperia became a proverbial 
expreffion. The h,(k here alluded to is recorded in the 

N 3 * cightk 
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aftemards, when he was conful in a w^ againilr 
the Latins, hQ commanded his ion to be behead-^ 
cd, who being lent by him to recpnnoicre> with 
otders not to fight, had killed an enemy who 
hi^ challenged him. 

eighth book of Livy ; and the hiflorian, after relating, the 
flory, mak£s an obfervation which equally becomes him as 
s^pHilofi>pher and a man of humanity. The exac^ile, (ays 
b^was doul^tlcis. Salutary with regard to poftesity, but at 
the period whea it was perpetrated it could not fail to make 
the character of the conful odious. Valerius Maximus re<% 
lates the fame anecdote^ adding, that when Manlius returned 
to Rome, none of the yoimg men would go^ to meet him ; 
^ fkch deteftadoa was he held by all the Roman youth, who 
^fB^f^fhpoidvtb gave hiin the name of Iknperioitt«« 
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Chap. XIV. 

The fame ^adrigarius qfferts^^ tbqt hujus fades, 
. in the genitive cafe^ is prefer and good Latin i 
with other obfervfltims on the decknftms offynilar 
words. . 

THE expreflion made ufe of by Quadriga- 
rius in the preceding chapter, 'Propter mag-- 
nitudinem atque immanitatem faciesy I have taken 
pains to difcpver in fome of our olcf writers, and 
I find that he has authority for it •; for many of 
the ancients thus declined /^«Vx, hac fades , hujus 
fades \ which now, in gra^fimatical propriety, is 
written /i^f/W. But I have found fome corrupted 
books, in which faciei is ufed; the word fades 
Written before being obliterated. I remember 
ialfo, that in the library of Tiburtus ', in this fame 
book of Quadrigarius, I have found both words 
ufed, fades and fadei.' But fades was ufed in the 
text, and /^«V, with a double /, written in the 
margin; and it appeared to us that this was en- 
tirely confiftent with ancient ufa^e.^ for as they 
faid hie dies and hujus diiy fo alfo from hac fames 

* • Ttiar/arj.]*— See our author again. Book xix.c. 5, where 
he feys this library was in the temple of Hercules. 

N 4 they 
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they ufe bujus fami. Q^ Ennius, in his fixteenth 
Annal, has ufcd dies for diei^ in this verfe : 

Poftremae longjnqua dies coi^fecerit aetas. 

Casfellius alfo affirms, that in the oration which 
Cicero made for P, Seftius *, he wrote dies in^ 
ftead of diet. After cbnfiderablc pains, and the 
careful examination of many old copies, I find it 
aftually written, as Caefellius affirms. Thefe are 
the words of M. Tully : Equites vero daiuros il-^ 
lius dies boras. It is this faft which mduces me 
the more readily to give credit to thofe who have 
aflcrted, that they had feen ^ manufcript in Vir- 
gil's own hand, in which it is thus written : 

Libra dies/^^ fomnique pares ubi fcc^rit hpras. 

Jhat 

* Seflius.'] — In Cicero it is read Scxdus; but Se^ius is 
found in many manufcripts. 

? Libra dies, &c.] 

When J^ibra has made the hours of the day and deep equal, 
The note of Martyn at this paflage of Virgil is fo curious 
that I infert it here. 

" Here Virgil exemplifies his precept relating to aftronomy. 
The time wnich he mentions for fowing barley^ is from the 
autumnal equinox to the winter fplflice. This perhaps may 
feem flrange to an Engliih reader; it being our cuftom to 
fpw it in the Spring, ^ut it is certain^ that in warmer cli- 
mates they fow it at the latter end of the year; whence it 
happens that their bariey-harveft is confiderably fooher thaa 
their whea:-harvefl. Thus we find, in the book of Exodus, 
that the flax and the barley were deftroyed by the hail, be- 
paufe the barley was in the ear and the f)^ was in feed; but 
the wheat aud the rye efcaped,. becaufe they were not yet 

^c up." 

This 
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That is. Libra diet Jomnique. But 4s in thfs paf* 
feige Virgil feems to have wric^en dies j fo there 
is no doubt> but that in this verfc he hits written 
dii for diet: 

Munera, la^titiamque ^«— 

which thofe who are lefi learned read dei^ 
from a kind of difguft arifing from want of ufe. 
So alfo by the ancients it was declined^ dies, dii ; 
as fames, fami j femicies, femicii ; progenies, pro^ 
genii', luxuries, luxurii-, and acies, acii. M. Cato, 
in the oration which he made on the Carthagi- 
nian war, wrote thxis ; Pueri atque mulieres extru- 
debantur fami caufa. Lucilius, in his fifteenth 
book, fays: Rugofum atque fami pknutn. SefefJha, 
in his fixth book of Hiftories, has this expreflion: 
Romanos inferend^e fernicii caufa ^enijfe. Pacuvius, 
in his Paulys : 

Pater fupreme, noftraj progenii patris. 

Cn. Matius in his 21 ft Iliad : 

Altera pars acii vitaffent fluminis undas. 

The fame Matius, in his ajd book : 

An maneatj^^aV fimulachruminmutofilentum. 

C. GvdLCchus De legibus promulgatis, hys, Ealux^ 
urii caufa aiunt inftitui. In the fame book, in 

« 

This paiTage horn Virgil is minutely imitated by Lucan-: 

Tempus crat q;io Libra pares examinat horas, 
Non uno plus aequa dies, nodlique rependit 
Lux minor hybernac verni folada damni 

another 
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another phct, Non eft ea luxuries j qua necejfario 
farentur vita cauja ; from which it "Appears, that 
he has made lumrii the genitivfc cafe from luxu- 
ries. Marcus Tullius 'alfo, in the oration, where 
he defends Sex. Rofcius; has yfrktcn pemicii. 
The words are thofe :- ^prum nihil pcrnicii caufa 
diyino confilioy fed vi ig/i et magnitudine rerum fac^ 
turn putamus. - 

We muft prefume, therefore, that Quadrigarius 
wrote either fades in the genitive cafe, or facii^ 
but I certainly cannot find facie in any ancient 
book. But in the dative cafc^ ;hey who ipoke 
with greateft p\irity. did. not fay faciei, which is 
now in ufe, hut facte. Lucilius in his Satires fays : 

Frimuxn facie quod hbnqftatis atcedit. 

The fame-Lucilias ia his fcventh book : 

Qiii te diligat d^Utis facieque tuae fc 
Fautorem oftcndat, fore amicum poUiceatur. 

But there are neverthelefs many who, in both 
dsifes, iJkkfacii. But C. Casfar, in his fecond book 
on Analogy, thought it fhould be written bujus 
die and bujus /pecie. A myfelf alfo, in the Jugurtha 
of Salluft, a book of great ciredit and refpedtable 
antiquity, find die in the geriitive cafe. The words 
are thefc i Fix decima parte die reliqua. I cannot 
allow tliat the quibble is to be admitted, of un- 

derftanding die as if it were ex die *. 

« 

♦ Ex ^/tf.]— That is, fuppoiing it to be an ablative cafe, 
governed by a prepofition underftood, rather than a parti- 
€ttlav jnQde of writing the genitive cafe. 

6 Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

ft 

K3f thej^tcies of confroverfy which the Greeks caU 

DURING' the fommcr.hDlkiays ', being de- 
firous to retire from the heat of the city^ J^ 
aoeompankd Antonius Julianus the rhetorician, 
to Naples; There happened to be a young man 
of fortune, ftudying and exercifing himfclf with 
his preceptors, in order to plead caufes at Rome, 
and accomplifli himfelf in Latin eloquence : this 
perfon entreated Julianus to hear him declaim. 
Julianus accordingly went to hear him, and I at- 
tended him. The young man appeared; and, 

' Summer i&o/iV^/.]-— Rome, and what is ufoally termed 
tb«;(^aippagtt^. of Rome^ has always been deemed unhealthy 

in the hotter months of futnmer. For which reafon the 

.... . ■ • • 

wealthier of the old Romans always at this feafon retired 
to their country villas. For this purpofe Naples was efteem- 
ed the moil agreeable retirement, though many Romans had 
country feats in Sicily. 

The time of recefs from bulinefs in Rome> and particu- 
larly the biifinefs of the courts, was July and Auguft. The 
fame cuftom of leaving Rome for Naples in fummer, ftiU 
prevails; and is obferved by all who travel from motives 
cither of health or curiofity. The falubrity of the air of 
l^aples has been a theme of admiration and praife among 
poets and defcriptive writers, from the time of Auguftus to 
the prefent period, 

' *' * beginning 
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beginning an exordiuna with rather more arro* 
gance and prefumption than became his years, he 
demanded the fubjedk of controverly * to be pro- 
pofed. There was with us a follower of Julianus, 
an ingenious and accotoplifhed young man, who 
cook offence that he fhould dare, in the pretence 
of Julianus, to rifque his reputation by the ex- 
treme peril of inconfiderate fpeaking. By way of 
trial, dierefore, he propoied a controverfy not 

* Cwrfivi^flr^.]— Thefe declamatory cxerdfesj the great 
^d only excellence of which confiib in quirks and qnibblest 
incompatible with the dignity of genuine ek>quence, £U a 
whole volume of the works of Seneca. The fjpecimen given 
in this chapter may periiaps be faffident to iatisfy the read- 
er; and it feems obvious enough, that the difcoffion of fnch 
queftions has an unavoidable tendency to pervert ^e public 
tafle, by fubltituting levity and impertinence in the place of 
real wiu' Cicero and Quintilian have both of them repro- 
bated, with becoming feverity> (uch idle and nfelefs difputa-- 
tions; and the introduddon to Petronius Arbiter, at the 
fame time that it explains to how gr^t a degree thefe vain 
declaimers abounded, {atis&dorily proves that there were 
not wanting thofe of more refined tafte, who deipifed and 
avoided them. 

It appears, as well from this chapter as from various paA 
feges in the ancient writers, that the young nobility of Rome 
had preceptors to inibud them in declaiming on thefe con- 
troverfial queilions. Of thofe who attended the infhii£dons 
of fuch mailers, Petronius fays, acutely enough, " Qui inter 
base nutricentur non magis fapere poffunt quam bene olere 
qui in culina habitant. Pace veftra liceat dixifle primi om- 
nium eloquentiam perdidiflis. Levibus enim atque inanibus 
fonis ludlbria qusedam excitando effeciftis, ut corpus orationis 
enefvaretur et caderet.** 

very 
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very confiftcnt, which the Greeks call airopof j but 
which in Latin may not very improperly be 
termed inexplicabile. The controverfy was this : 
^^ Suppofe feven judges try a prifoner — that judg- 
ment is to prevail which the greater number fliall 
determine^— the feven judges prefided — two 
of them thought the prifoner fhould be baniflied; 
two of them that he (hould be fined; the re- 
maining three, that he (hould be put to death. 
Punifliment is demanded according to the deci- 
fion of the three, from which the prifoner ap- 
peals/* 

The young man, as foon as he heard this, with* 
out at all confidering the matter, or waiting to 
know what elfe was to be propofed, began with 
wonderful rapidity to aflert I know not what 
principles upon this queftion, and to pour out 
expreffions, qiftorted from their meaning, and a 
noify torrent of high-founding words. All his 
companions, who were accuftomed to hear him, 
applauded him with noify clamour. Julianus all 
this while was in th^ greateft perplexity, blufh- 
ing with confufion. After' he had gabbled out 
many thoufands of fentences^we took our leave. 
His friends and acquaintancc^ollowing Julianus, 
defired to know his opinion. ^ Do not," he re- 
plied, " enquire my opinion j without controverfy ^ 
this young man is eloquent." • 

3 Without controverfy, Y^x.xt notpoflible to transfufe into 
our language the entire fpilit of this. pun. The young man 
had no opponent, but the nature of the controverfy required 
an opponent. The friends of the young man defired to ex- 
tort 
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tort feme faAroUrable exprelTion from Jalianus» whofe ftmbi* 
guous anfwer ixnplied» both that the decUimer had laid little 
to the purpofe, and with nobody to make him any reply. 

No praife attends the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of unconteded fields. 



«i«ft 



Chap. XVL' 

^at Pliny the Elder, a man by no means unlearned, 
was not aware of that fallacy of argument y^ called 

iy the Greeks avn^rpipov'^ 

" •. * ■ ■ . . ' 

PLINY the. Elder was thought the maft 
learned man of his time. He left fome 
boolcs^ which he termed Studioji, and which in- 
deed are by no means to be deipifed. In thefe 
bodes he has introduced many things gratifying 
to the taftes of learned mqn. He relates a num- 
ber of fcntiments, which, in declamatory contfo- 
vcrfies> he thinks urged with wit and fubtlety/ 

« This is in faft the fame fubjeft continued. A iimilar 
controverfy is agitated in a preceding chapter ; where a pu- 
pil refufcs to pay his mailer for inftrudling him. Thefe con^ 
iroverfjes were alfo called vindiciae, from <vindicOf to claim. 
See Feftus de verborum iignificatione, at the word Vindicia. 
Vindiciae appellanttor res eae de quibus controverfia eft. 

The bft book, called Studiofi, is mentioned with refpc^ by 
the Younger Pliny. 

As 
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As this, for example, which he quotes from one 
of thefe controVerfies. "* A brave man is to have 
the reward which he Solicits. One of this de- 
fcription demands the wife of another perfon, and 
receives her. He alfo whofe wife this had been. 
Being entitled to the fame claim as the former, 
demands his wife again ; wKich i& refufed ;" 

The anfwer of this latter perfon demanding his 
wife to be given him again, is in his opinion v^ry 
elegant and plaufible: " If the law is valid, reftore 
her ; if it is not valid, reftore her." But Pliny did 
not know that this fentiment, which to him appear- 
ed very acute, was liable to the defcft which the 
Greek$ term ai/TicrTf^poi/. It is a fallacy concealed 
cinder the falfe appearance of an argument. No- 
thing can be more eafily applied to contradift it- 
felf ; and it may be thus replied by the former per-s. 
fon> " If the law is valid, I will not reftore her; 
^d if it be not valid, I will not reftore her.^' 
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Whether we ought to^fay tertium, or tcrtio conjul? • 
ani how Cnaus Pompey, when he was about to 
enroll his honours in the theatre which he confe^^ 
cratedy arooided^ by the advice of Cicero^ the doubt ^ 
ful ufage of that word. 

WHEN I was at Athens I fent letters to 
an intimate friend at Rome, in which t 
reminded him that I had now written to hini 
(jertium) a third time. He, in his anlwer, re^ 
qucfted that I would explain to him the reafoii 
why I wrote tertiiim and not tertib. He added a 
•rcqueft in the fame letter, that I would give hint 
my opinion, whether we ought to fay, " Such an 
one was made conful tertiiim et quartum, or Z^- 
tio et quarto.** For he had heard a learned mart 
at Rome ufe the latter term, and not the former K 

Morcoverj 

* The former,'] Mr. Bofwell, in his Life of Dr. Johnfon, 

informs us, that his learned friend nevw ufed the phrafcs 

... 'the 
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Moreover, that Cselius * in the beginning of his 
book, and Qiiintus Claudius, in his deventh 
chapter,, had written, that Caius Marius wa^ cre^ 
ated conAil (fepHnid) a feventh time." To this 
I replied only in the words of Marcus Varro 
(a man of more learning, in my opinion, than 
Casfius ahd Claudius united) by which words 
each fubjedt he wrote to me upon, was deter- 
mined. For Varro has clearly enough fhcwn 
what ought to be ufed $ nor did I choofe to be 
engaged at a diftance in a dilpute with a perfoii 
who had the reputation of being leartledi 

The words of Marcus Varro, in b js fifth book 
of Rudiments, ai*e thttfc: *Mt is«one thing to 
become praetor quarto^ and another ^uarfumi 
^uarfb marks the iituation, quartum the time* 

Ennius has therefore, with propriety, written, 

» 

** Quintus pater, quartum fit conful." 

And Pompey, becaufc in the theatre he would 

not ufc either the term t^tium or t^tib^ has cau-^ 

.♦ 

« the fofmet-/ and « the latter,* from an idea that they fre- 
quently occafioned obicurity. They nev^rthelefa are ufed 
by our beft original writers ; and perhaps in a tranilation ic 
would not only be difficult, but fometimes impoffible, to avoid 
them. 

* Callus^ CseHus Antipater, the hiilorian ; he wrote an 
atcount of the Punic war, and is mentioned by Cicero with 
refped ; not, as Gronovius informs us, in the xxzBi de Ora* 
tore, but in the 26th chapter' of the Brutus, or de Clarii 
Oratoribus. In this place Cicero commends his perfpicuitys' 
calls him a good lawyer, and informs us that he inilru^ed 
L. Crafltts. - • 

Vol. IL O tioufly 
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tioully omitted the conckding letters. What 
Varro has briefly and obfcurcly hinted at con*- 
ccming Pompey, Tiro TulUus, the freedman of 
Cicero^ in one of his letters, has more fiilly men- 
tioned in this manner : " When Pompey/' fays 
hc„ " was about to confecrate the temple <^ Vic- 
tory, the entrance to which was to ferve as a 
theatre ^ and to enroll in it, as. in the theatre^ his 
name and titles, it was a fuhjeft of debate, whe<^ 
ther it ihould be written conful terttb or tertmm. 
Which Pompey, with anxious enquiry, referred 
to the moft eminentl^^ learned men of the ftatc:: 

' SefVi a94i1ktatreJ] Thi& is at firft fight a perplexiiig 
i;>affiige; and it ^^m^ ^moft Lpup^hle to reconcile with the 
corr^ tafte and real magnificence of the Rospuins in the 
time of Pompey, the confounding a theatre and a temple in 
one edifice. The fad> however, undoubtedly was Vo ; and 
Pompey, whati^vcr wfre his QU)tiv6<,.cre^d a t<q^ple> the 
afcent to which formed the feats of a theatre, the area of 
which was probably fo circrnnAanced and enclofed, as to 
fbna o^e cgniiAc^t whole.. The writers who mention thi& 
building, feem at variance one with another, fome afTert- 
ing that it was dedicated to the goddefs Vidoty, others 
ikying it was dedicated to Venus. The truth v^ as xnay b^ 
eafily colUi^ed from comparing what is (aid by Dion with 
what Plutarch sdates in his Li^ of Poo^ey, that it was de* 
dicated to Venus Vidlrix. See Donatus de Urbe Roma^l. 3^ 
p. 196* 

This anufual epithet of ViOrix apf lied to Venus, is thus 
explained by Varro. Veims is fo calUdt &)f« he> non quo4 
vincere veli^ n«it from her wUh to conquer, {led <]ttod vin« 
^« et vincki ip^a velit,, but becaufe ihe wifhes co bind 
others and ))e bqu^^d b«rfel£. S<e aUg I«arch«r for Mw^ 
f.gu 

2 whctt 
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when they were of different opinions^ and fome 
propofed tertiumy others tertib^ Pompey re- 
quefted of Cicero to give orders that it (hould be 
written according to his opinion. But Cicero^ 
fearing to fit in judgment on men of approved 
.learnings left^ by ceniuring their opinionsj he 
might be thought to cenfure the men themfelves, 
advifed Pompey to ufe neither tertium nor fsrtib^ 
but to write it tm. concluding at the {econd /| 
lb ^hat^ though the word was incomplete^ the 
fad was told^ and the anabiguous ufage of a word 
avoided. But it is not now written in the fame 
theatre, as Varro and Tiro have defcribed j for 
ibme years after, when a pare of it which had 
fallen down was repaired, the number of the 
third confukte was not diftinguifhed as formerly 
by the firft letters t^iyr^ti but by three j&nall 
lines 1 1 1" In the 4th Origin of Marcus Cato, we 
are told, *^ The Carthaginians broke their treaty 
(/extum) a fixth time ; which word implies, that 
they had aftcd treachcroufly five times before, 
• and now did fo a fixth time. The Greeks alfo^ 
in diftinguifhing numbers of this fort, (ay, tfir^v 
yto^i TiTaf Toi/ ; which anfwers to the Latin tertium 
and quartum. 



/ 
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Chap. II. 

tFbat Artjlotle has recorded of the number of cbiU 
dren produced at one hirtb *• 

/ 

THE philofophcr Ariftotlc has recorded, 
that a woman in Egypt produced at one 
birth five children j the utmoft limit, as he faid, 

of 

For the following note I am indebted to a mecUcal friend, 
of particnUr eminence and (kill in his profeflion. 

There feems no reafon* from the flrudure of the human 
uterus^ to limit the ntimber of fcstufes with which a woman 
may become pregnant. But we know from experience, that 
it is not very common to have more than one at a birth. 
"Dr. Garthihore, by comparing a number of regiflers, found 
the proportion of twins to be as one to eighty of iingle chil- 
dren. When twins*are produced, thcy^j-e generally weakly^ 
and reafed with diiRculty.. Triplets a«e of much lefs fre- 
quent occurrence, not oftener perhaps than once in twenty * 
thouiand births, and one or two of them commonly either born 
dead, or much more diminutive and weak than the third. 
Four children at a birth is fo very rare, that there is no cal<^ 
Cttlating the proportion, probably it does not happen oftener 
than once in four or five hundred thouiand births; a greater 
number is ftill lefs frequent, and the chance of" ^eir being 
at the full time, or of their being all bom alive, proportion* 
ably lefs ; the uterus (eeming fcarce capable of foch a de* 
gree of diftention as to permit more than two or thxte chil* 
dren. to attain to maturity; whence it ufually happens^ that 
o!^ or two of the moft vigorous aat^ thriving cJiUdren, by 
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of human parturition : nor was it ever knowQ 
fhat more than that number were born together j 
and this number, fays he, is very unufual. But 
in the reign of Auguftus, the hiftorians of thofe 
times relate, that a female iervant of Caefar Au- 

• 

pj-eiTing upon the others^ deftroyc them while very young 
and feeble. The infliances therefore mentioned in this chap* 
ter are rare and uncommon. But we have fome iimilar ex* 
amples in this country. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
November 17^6, there is an account.of a woman in a milk* 
cellar in the Strand, who was delivered of three boys and 
one girl, but it is not faid whether they were living jor dead* 
In the fame repoiitory, there is an account of a woman in 
Somerfetfhire, who was delivered, in March 1739, of ^^^^ 
ions and one daughter, who were all chriHened, and feemed 
healthy children. Among the writers of medical obferva* 
tions, inftances of much more numerous births are frequent ; 
but there is generally fo much fable mixed with their accounts, 
that little credit can be given them. Ambrofe Parr, after 
quoting feveral Tories of women who had been delivered of 
five, feven, twelve, and one of* fifteen fcetufes,* fays, " Lady 
Maldemeure, in the parifh of Sceaux near Chamberry, was 
delivered of fix children at one birth, one of which facceeds 
to the title of Maldemeure, a;id is ftill living." . As this 
account was publifhed in the country where the ikmily re- 
fided, and in the life-time of the young lord, it may, J fhould 
fuppofe, be depended upon as a fa£t. Dr. Garthfhore re» 
ceived an account from Mr. Hull, furgeon at Blackbourne 
in Lancafhire, of a woman who mifcarried of five children, 
in April 1786, in the fifth month of her pregnancy ; two of 
them only were born alive. They were lent to the &oyal 
Society ; and are preferved in the mufeum of the late Mr. 
John Hunter. The account, with fome ingenious obferra- 
tions on the fubjddl of numerous births, is publiihed in the 
Tranfa£tiQns of the Society for that year. 

O .J guftus^ 
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guftusi in the province of Laurentumi brought 
forth five children j that they lived a few days, 
and that the mother di^ not long after Ihe had 
been delivered; th^t a monument of the faft was 
ereacd by the command of Auguftus in the Via * 
Laurentinii and that (he number of children iha 
woduced (which we hayc ni?ntionfd) was in* 
ga^ljed upon it. 

9 Tlie rpai leading to {lavreaiqittt 
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Chap. III. 

Jm examinaihH (f certain celebrated pajages^ and 
a comparifon made between the orations of C. 
Oraccbusy M. Cicero, and M. Catc, 

m 

CAIUS GRACCHUS is. held to have been 
a powerful and ftrenuous oraton No one 
difputcs it. But how is it to be borne, that in 
the eyes of fome he appears more dignified, more 
ipirited, more'copious than Marcos TuUius * ? 
Now I was reading lately a ipeech of Gracchus 
upon the promulgation of laws, in which, with all 
the indignation he is mailer of^ he complains that 
Marcus Marius, and other perfons of didin^tioil 
from the municipal towns of Italy, were injuri- 
oufly whipped with rods * by the magiflrates of ' 

the 

■ Than Marcus TuIIius.]'^lt is certain that Hortenfius 
MTas a very po\verful rival to Cicero, and divided with hirik 
the palm of eloquence. ^This perhaps is the only pailage iA 
any ancient writer which even fuppoTes him to have had any 
other competitor. The paraKel betwixt DeiAofthenes and 
Cicero, as drawn by Phitarch, is known to evtty one. 

* /jT/V/t r«</j.]— The perfon of a Roman citizen was in a 
manner facred ; of which we have a remarkable ejrample in 
(he hiftory of St. Paul. See Ads, chap, xxii, ver. 2J. , 

*« And as they bound him with thongs, Paul faid unto the 
centurion that ftoodby. Is it lawful for you to fcourge a man 
that is a Roman, and uncondemned? 

O ^ •* WheA 
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|the Roman people. His words upon this fiibr 
jcft arc thcfe j ^ * The confuj lately came tp Thear 
num ' Sidjcinum; he faid his wife wjllied to bathji 
\n the men's bath. Marcus N^riu^ confided it 
to th6 care pf the quasftor of Sidicinufn, that 
they who were bathing fliould be fent away; 
The wife tejls her huA>and that the baths were 
not given up to her fpon enough, noc were they 
fufEpiently clean. Imn^ecjiately a poft was fixe^ 
down in the market-place^ and Marcus Marius^ 
the moft illuftrious man of his city, w^ led to it j • 
his garments were dripped off, and he was beaten 
, with rods. When the inhabitants of Cales heard 
/ this, they paffied a decree, that no one fhould 
/ prefume to bathe when the Roman magif|:rates 
/ were there, ^t Fierentum alfo, our praetor, for a 
yeafon pf t}ie fame fort, ordered the quaeftbrs to 
be feized. One f hrew himfelf fropi the wall, the 
other was taken and fcpurged." — In a matter fo 
atrocious, in fo lamentable and diftreffing a proof 
of public injuftice, what has be faid, either fyll or 

. » 

• f' When the centurion heard that, he went and told the 
^hief captain, faying. Take heed what thou doeft, for this 
man is a ]^ojnan." 

A particular law, called the Lex Pprcia, prdained that no 
one Ihpuld fcpurge a Roman citizen. See Livy, 1. x. c. 9, 
** Pqrcia tamet lex fola pro tergo civium lata videtur : quod 
£;ravi pcsna ^ quis yerbera^e^ necaiTetve dvem Romanum 
ianxit." 

* TheanumA'^This place is now called Tiano, and is in 
Ai^ vicinity of Naples: its adjandl, Sidicinum, now, ac- 
cording to D'Anville, Sezza, was from the ancient inhabit 
iants n^med Sedecini. 
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ipiendid, or fo as to excite tears or commiferation? 
What -has he fpoken cxpreffivc of exuberant int- 
dignation, or in a fpirit of folemn and ftriking fc- 
monftrance ? Thcr^e is iftdeed a brevity, and terle^ 
nels, and ornament in his fpeeeh, fuch as we 
ufually find in the elegant wit of the ftage. In 
another place, likewife, Gracchus fpeaks thus: 
^* One .example I will fhiew you of the licen- 
tioufnels and intenjperstnce of our young men* 
Within thefe few years a young man was fent 
from Afia as* an ambal&dor, who had not yet 
been in any magifterial office. He was carried 
ppon a litter, tvhen ^ herdfman from the peafan- 
^ry of Vcnufium met him, and, not knowing 
wh^t they were carrying, alkcd in joke whether 
they Were bearing a dead body * ? Having heard 
phis, he ordered the litter to be fet down, and 
jhe iTian to be beaten Vfixh the ropes ' by whith 

the 

« 

^Bearing a dea4 lody^^-^The original fays. Is in le6lica 
ferebatur. It was the office of the flaves, who were deno- 
ininate4 Servi Xiedlicarii^ to carry out the dead at func^ 
fals. 

? fFith ro^^/.]-TrStruppi9. This was an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical abufe; but the ancient Ro|nans certainly treated their 
otvn proper Haves with a cruelty which nothing could poffibly 
cxcufe or jijftify. -Their power qver them extended even to 
life and death; it was not till the time of Conflantine that 
this barbarous privilege was taken from mafters. See Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 65. f* The progrefs of inanners was accelerated by 
the virtue or policy of the emperors, and by the cdidb of 
Hadriaa and the Antonines, the protection of die laws was 
extended to the moft abjed part of mankind. The jurif^ 

fUd^ion 
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the litter was fattened, till he died." — Now thisf 
fpeecl} of his, upon fo violent and cruel an out* 
rage, differs nothing at all from the ftyle of com- 
mon converfation. But when, in a fimilar caufe, 
in which Marcus Tullius was engaged, fome 
ymocent Roman citizens are fcourged with rods, 
contrary to law,^ or put to death,,, what then is 
his mode of excitii^ pity f what is ius fympa^ 
thy? what is his ftrong reprefentation of t^c^ 
fa6t before our eyes ? how does the current of 
his indignation and bitternefi rage and fwell ? 
Truly when I read thefc things in Cicero, a cer- 
tain image of him, the. very found of his words, 
his invocation$9 his lamentations, take pofleflion 
rf my foul— as, for inftance, where he lays of 
Verres, what (all I recoUeft at prefcnt) I have put 
down as my memory fupplicd: ** He himfelf, 
raging widi vice and fury, came into the forum s 
his eyes glared, and cruelty might be traced in 
jcvery feature of his countenance. All looked 
with expeftation, to fee what aft of villainy he 
would perpetrate ; when on a fudden he orders a 
man to be brought out, to be ftripped naked, in 
the middle of the forum, to be tied up, and the 
rods to be prepared/' By Hercules, thefe words 
alone—" to be brought put, to be ftripped, and 

jdidton of life and death over the flaves> a power long exer* 
pfed» and often abufed, was taken out of private hand5« and 
rcferved to the magiilrates alone." 

The original is firuppih but it ought to be ftupfn^ from 
the Grcfk ctvv^awfy which fignifies Kemp. 

tied 
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tied up/*' are of fuch tcrror-ftriking and horrible 
import, that you feem not nicrely to hear what 
was done, relatedj^ but ablblutely to fee it per-- 
pctrated. But our Gracchus, not in the Ipirit 
of one lanrienting and complaining, but like a 
common retailer of a ftory, irf^ content with lay- 
ing, ^' A poft .was fixed ^ down in the market- 
place, his eloaths were ftripped off, he was bca- 
tea with rods.'* But how glorioufly does Mar- 
cus Cieero Ipeak, when in the full reprefentation 
of a fact. He* fays, not ^ a Roman citizen was 
(courged," butf *^ a Roman citizen was in the a& 
of being fcourged with rods in the middle of the 
foruip at Mefiana % when, amidft the anguiih of 
his mind, and the repetition of the blows, not a 
groan efcaped him, nor was a word ob&rved to 
proceed froni the wretched man, but thefe, ^ I 
gm a citizen of Rome/ By thus calling to mind 
}iis (Country, he truf^ed lie might defy all their 

^ Was /»fi/.]-r-PalHs d^ftitiitiiSj place4 dov^. See alf> 
79bttllas> L. I* £. |. II. 

i^am venerqr feu flipe^ habet dtjertus ^ i^gris; 

Where defrrtui means planted down. 
* Th^ form of the fentence, ^hen any o^ was to be (courged* 
^as this : 

I lii£lo|- colUga QU^ni^ deljga ad palum. 

T Jli^^a.]r-->Meflina, formerly called Zancle. It is too 
well known to be here defcribed ; but the reader will find a 
jnoft agreeable account of iu modem condition in Brydone's 
foUs through Sicily iand Malta. 
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ftripes, and protcft his body from torture/* 
Violently too, and with energy and ardour, does 
he excite compaffidn in the Roman citizens, and 
deteftation againft Verres, when he fays, " Oh 
the beloved name of liberty ! Oh that right €{ 
our city, fo peculiarly excellent ! Oh the Por- 
tian and Sempronian laws! OIi the tribunary 
authority, grievoufly wanted, and once allowed 
to the Roman people! Have they all then at 
length fallen to this, that in a Roman province, 
in a town of our allies, in the ptiblic forum, a 
Roman citizen ihould be tied up, and fcourged 
with rods, by him who, from the kindnefe of 
the Roman people, derived the enfigns of his 
authority ? What ! when flames, when hot irons, 
and other inftruments of torture, were applied, 
though the bitter lamentations of the man, though 
his piteous tone of voice did not foften thee, 
wert thou unmoved alfo by the tears, by the 
repeated groans, of the Roman citizens who 
ftoojd round ?" Vehemently indeed, Vith folem- 
nity, with copioufnefs, and propriety, did Mar- 
cus TuUius compaflionate thefe events. But if 
there be any one of fo unpolilhed, fo barbarous 
an ear, that this fplendour, this fweetncfs of 
fpeech, this harmonious pofition of words, gives 
him but little pleafure.; or if he prefers the for- 
pier becaufe, being ihort, without cultivation, 
and without labour, they pbflefs a certain na- 
tive grace, and becaufe there appears in them a 

certain 
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certain ihade and colour of dark * antiquity ; let 
him examine, if he has any judgment, a fpeech 
of Marcus Cato in a fimilar caufci a man of re-* 
moter antiquity, to whofe fofce and copioufiicfs 
Gracchus never afpired. He will find, I think, 
that Cato was not content with the eloquence of 
his own tinie, but that he attempted to efFedr 
that which Cicero afterwards accomplifhed. For 
in that book which is entitled, ^* Dc Falfis Pug- 
nis," he thus complained of Quintus Thermus,-^ 
he faid ^^ that his provifionsliad been ill t^en care 
of by the decennriri ; he ordered their garments 
to be ftripped off, and themfelves p be beaten 
with rods. The Brutiani fcourged the Decem- 
viri, and the eyes of many, men beheld the fad. 
Who can fupport this infult, this aft of tyranny, 
this ftavery ? No king had dared to do this j 
and do you, who are men bf honour, allow thefe 
things to be done towards honourable men, who 
are fprung from honourable parents ? Where 
are the bonds of fociety ? where the faith of our 
anceftors ? that you have dared ^o perpetrate 
thefe pointed injuries, tortures, blo^s, ftripes, 
and pains, and butcheries, upon thofe whom, to 
our difgrace and infult, your own countrymen 
beheld, with many others? But how great griefi 
how many groans, how many tears, how much 

* DarJk antiquity, I'^Y ox opaca 'vetuftatis fome would here 
r«ad opica 'vetuftaiis. See Mifcel. Obferv. in Aa£lores Vc- 
teres et Recentesy Vol. IV. p. 437. That is rude or ruftic 
antiqaity« but; the alteration feexns of np material importance* 

lamentation, 
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laxnentation» have I heard ! Slaves cio not eafilf 
brook injuries ; but what fpirit do you think they 
poflefs) and ever while they live will pofleis^ who 
are of illuftrious defccnt, and diftinguifhcd vir- 
tue ?" When Cato faid the " Brutiani fcourged 
them>" left any one fhould enquire concerning 
' the Brudani, this is the meaning of the pafTage : 
When Hannibal the Carthaginian was with his 
army in Italy, and had fought fome battle againft 
the Romans, the Brudi ' were the firft inhabi- 
tants of Italy who revolted to Hannibal. The . 
Romans, ofiended at this, after Hannibal left 
Italy, and die Carthaginians were overthrown, 
called this people by the ignominious diftin£tion 
of the Brutii, neither employing them as foldiers, 
nor confidcrbg them as allies, but they com- 
manded them to obey and wait upon the magif- 
trates who went into the provinces> and to ferVe 
them as (laves. They accordingly went about 

• -ffr«/«.]— .When Hannibal invaded Italy^ many of the 
Italian dates revolted from the Romanst and united them- 
felves with the Carthaginians. * When Carthage was finally 
iubduedy many of thefe Aites retained to their allegiance to 
Rome> and many were fubdued by arms. Thefe latter were 
treated with great feverity, and reduced almofl to a ftate of 
iert^itude, fome of them, like the Gibeonites of old, being 
, little better than hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Bruttiiy for examplp, were treated like their flaves^ at- 
tendant upon llage performances, and called Lorarii. Thefe 
feem to have been perfons whofe bufinefs it was to infliift 
punilhment upon their fellow (laves* Th^ act of feverity here 
mentioned was impofcd upon the fi ruttii by Publitts Sulpicias 
Galba, when dii^ator. 

widi 
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lirich the magiftratea^ like thofe who in the play 
are paUed be^dlesi whofe office was (when order^^ 
cd) to bind people and fcourge them, Thar 
who came from Brucium were called Bruttianu 
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» • • 

Xhat Puhlius Nigidiusy with great fophijlryy taught 
that words were not arbitrary hut naturaU * 

PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS, in his Gram^ 
matical Commentaries, fhews that n^mcs 
and words arc fixed, not by accidental applica* 
tion, but by a certain power and order of nature; 
a futgeft much celebrated in the diflertations of 
philofophers, amongft whom it was a queft^, 
" Whether words arc from nature or applica- 
tion ?" Upon this matter he ufes many argu- 
ments, to prove that they appear rather natural 

■ Muretus> in his firft chapter, book :ciii. of his Various 
Readings, laughs at Nigidius for thefe fanciful opinions; 
Niglditts^ he fuppofes, borrowed them of Chryfippus ; and. 
he concludes his animadveriions in thefe words: <' W^ 
could hardly believe that thefe chimerical things had been 
faid by fuch eminent men, did we not learn from Varro, 
.thi|t it is not poffible for a difordered peWbn to dream any 
thing fo abfurd, which has not been ferioufly afT^rted by 
Ibme philofopher or other.*' 

than 
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than arbitnuys amongfl: which this fifeim iilgeni« 
ous arid jocofc t " When/* fiyi he, «* Wc (peak 
the Word v^j (you)» we ufe a certain motk>ri of 
the inouth> agreeing with wha^ the word itfelf 
exprefles; we protrude by degrees the tips of 
our lips, and thruft forward our breacb and mind 
towards thofe with whom we are ei^aged in con« 
verfadon. On the other hand, when We fay mi 
(we), we do not pronounce it with a broad and 
expanded blaft of the Voice, nor with projeding 
Kp^, but we reftrain our breath and lips, as it were 
within oiirfelves. This iame rule takes place 
likewiie in the words tu and ego^ tUn and mibi. 
For as, when we confent or difagrce, /l certain 
motion of the head or the eyes correfponds 
with the nature of the thing exprcfled i la i|i the 
pronunciation of thefe words there is a certain 
natural manner and fpirit. In Greek words too 
the fame rule is in force which we &ncy prevails 



in our own/^ 



Chaf* 
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Chap. V. 

tVhether avarus ' he ajitnpk wordy oVy as it appears 
to P, NigidiuSy a compound one* 

IN the twenty-ninth of his Commentaries Ni- 
gidjus affirms, that the word avarus is not 
a fimple but a compound word. That man (fays 
he) is called avarus (covetous) who is fvidus oris 
(fond of money) j^ but in the union of the two 
■Words the letter e is worn away. So he lays a 
man is called locupletem (rich) who holds pleraque 
Ucay that is many poffeffions. What he fays of 
locuples is more plaufible, and ftronger ; but as 
to the word avarus y there is doubt. For why may 
k not feem to be derived from the (ingle word 
iweo (to covet), and of the lame formation as 
amarusy of which it can only be faid that it is 
not a compound word ? 

* Voflius and others have fuppbfed that avarus may be 
derived from avidus auri ; and hcupUs^ fome are of opiniooj^ 
is formed oilocuU pleni. 



V<H.\U T Ghat. 
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Chap. VI. 

r 

A fine was impofed by the adiles of the people * upon 
the daughter of Appius decus^ a woman of rank, 
forfpedking impertinently. 

% 

SO inviolable did the dignity of the Roman 
difcipline deem it neceflary to prefervc itfelfi 
that public punifhment was inflifted not on 
crimes only, but even on difrefpeftful words; 
for the daughter of Appius Caucus *, going from 
the theatre, where flie had been a fpeftator of the 
games, was pulhed about by the multitude of peo- 
ple every where crowding in upon her. Endea- 
vouring to extricate herfelf, (he complained that (he 
was ill : " And what," fays (he, " muftnow have 
become of me, how much more clofely fliould I 

■ jEdihs of the people, I'-^Hht sediles of the people are to 
be dillinguiihed from the curule aediles. The firil were 
eledled from the Plebeians, as affiftants to the tribunes, and to 
determine IclTer caufes ; the latter were ele^ed from the 
Patricians. The fame fad is related by Valerius Maximus, 
1. 8. Dc Judiciis Publicis, where other examples arc enu- . 
merated of fevere punilhments inflidled capricioufly for 
trifling offences. 

* Appius Ct^^z^j.]— This was the Appius froin whom the 
Appian Way took its name, and he is alfo celebrated forad- 
viiing the fcn-cite, on tlie invafion of Italy by Pyrrhus, not to 
enter in ta tiny treaty of peace with the king till he fhould 
iiffl have evacuated the territories of the republic. 

have 
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have been prefled upon, if my brother Claudius 
had not loft his fleet of fhips in the fea-fight, to- 
gether with a vaft^ number of citizens? Surely I 
Ihould then have been quite overwhelmed with 
the ftill greater influx of people. Oh that he were 
alive again ! that he might conduft another fleet 
into Sicily, and carry that multitude to deftruc- 
tion, which has now harafTed me almoft to 
death !" For thefe impudent and oflfenfive words, 
C. Fundanius, and Tib, Sempronius, aediles of 
the people, impofed upon her a fine df twenty- 
five thoufand folid pounds of brafs K Capito At- 
tcius, in his Commentary upon Public Decifions, 
lays, this was done in the firft Punic war, in the 
confulate of Fabius Licinius and Titus Acilius 
Craflus. 

^ Solid pounds of hrafsJ\''^jEris gravis^ The moft learn-' 
ed coinmentators difFer about the meaning of this expreiTion. 
Servius explains it to be lumps of uncoined brafs.^ Th^ 
ftandard varied at different times, according to the abun- 
dance or fcarcity of money ; probably as grave was ufed to 
mean the full ancient ftandard. The fine impofed on thiy 
occafion amounted to about twenty-five pounds of our mo^' 
fiey. 
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Chap. VII. 

Marcus VarrOy as I remember y writeSy4bat ofthoj€ 
rivers which flow beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, that of the firft magnitude is the Niky 
' of the Jecond the Danube^ and next the Rhone. 

OF all thofe rivers which flow within the 
confines of the Roman empire into the fea, 
called by the Greeks mv £«<rw flaAatro-av, it is agreed 
that the greattft is the Nile '. Salluft has af- 
firmed 

• Tie iV/7(f.]— Every thing which relates to the magnitude 
and excellence of this river I took pains to co11e6l^ in my 
notes to the fecond book of Herodotus, to which I beg leave - 
to refer^the reader. Ovid reprcfents the Danube as equal 
to the Nile — 

Innumerique alii quosinter maximus afl|]|fi» 
Cedere Danubius /e tibi Nile negate 

Aafonius caUs the Danube fecond to the>Iile-^ 

tibi Nile iecunduft 
Danubius* 

Aft'ian calls the Danube rur vorecfAuw k«t« nt^ Ev^yw^if 
ftfyi^99* It b defcribed at confiderable length in the 
Melpomene of Herodo^s. See my tranflation of that 
work. Vol. II. p. 225. Its ancient name was t)anau; 
&e Bryant. Milton thus fpeaks of the Rhine and the Da- 
nub?— 
^. _ A moltisade 
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finned that the Danube is the next in extent; 
but Varro> when he defcanted upon that part of 
the world which, is called £ui;ope> places the 
Rhone amongft the three firft rivers in that quar- 
ter of the globe, by which he feems to confidcr 
it as a rival of the Danube s for the Danube flows 
likewife in Europe. 

A multitude like which the-popidons Norfb" 
' Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
Rhene or the Danaw. 

Spenfer alfo calls it the Danaw. 



P3 Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

I7>at amongft the dif^aceful ptmijhntents ' iy lobich 
JUdiers were rejirained^ was the letting of hkedi 
■ and what was the apparent reafm of this, 

IT was formerly a military fentence, to difgrace 
a foldier by ordering a vein to be opened, 
and blood to be taken from him. The reafon of 
which is no where mentioned, that I can find, in 
the old records. But I fiippofe it was firft prac- 
tifed towards foldiers, who were fcarcely in their 
fenfes, and whofc mind wandered from its ufual 
habit, that it appears to have been not fo much a 
punifhment as ? medical application. Afterwards, 
however, the lame remedy perhaps was habitual- 
plied, for many and various ofFences, as if 
ho committed crimes were feemingty uri- 
I in mind. 



vnipmeats.'] — The account which Gellius gh-cs of the 
: of this fingular punilhment, will hardly be deemed 
ilory. I find the following opinion' concerning it in 
irious Readings of Muretus, 1. xiii. p. igg — « Ego 
im puto, uc fanguincm quern cum gloria fundere pro 
noluerant, eumcum ignominia ainitterent."' I think 
done that they might lofe that blood with ignominy, 
they were unwilling to (^ill with glory for their coun- 
An explanation whidi, to me, fcems rcafonable enough. 
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C H A p. IX. 

By what means and in what form the R$man army 
is ujually drawn up ; and what are the names 
of their divifions. 

* 

THERE are military terms' applied to an 
army drawn up in a certain manner, as 
the front, the referve, the wedge, the ring, the^ 
Iquadron, the Iheers, the faw, the wings, the 
tx)wers J thefe and other terms you may find in 
our writers upon military topics. But they are 
taken from the things which are properly fo 
called i and in the drawing up of an army the 
forms of thofe things which each word exprcfles, 
are reprefented. 

* Military terms,'] — All thefe will be found, with their 
feveral explanations, in Vegetius, Frontinus, Polybius, and 
others^ and particularly in Lipfius de Militia Romana. 
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C H A p. X. 

ff^ the ancient Greeks and the Romans wore a ring 
t^on the laft finger but one of the igft hand, 

WE have been told that the ancient Greeks^ 
had a ring upon the laft finger but one of 
the left hand. They fay too that the Ronians 
ufually wore their's in the fame manner. Appi- 
pn, in his books upon ^gypt, fays, the reafon of 
it is this, " That by differing and laying opei> 
human ' bodies, as the cuftom was in ^gypt, 
which the Greeks call anatomy, it was difcovered 

' Wore a n'^.] — Much might be writteiron die fobjefl of 
rings as worn by the ancients, and by the Romans in particn- 
lar. They had their furamcr and their winter rings, their 
lings of drefs and nndrefs; fome they wore only at home, 
thers only abroad. It was the diftinftion of the gentleman 
om the flavc, who, when made free, had a ring given him. 
efore ilicy were free, flaves wore rings of iron. Igno- 
mt people yet imagine that the wedding-ring is worn on the 
>urth finger of the left hand for the reafon afligned in this 
liapter, namely, that from this finger there is fome delicate 
;rve communicating with the heart. But this ideals propv- 
' expofed by Brown, in his Vulgar Errors. The chapter is 
:o long to tranfcribe, but the whole iscurious and entertaining, 
id well deferves the reader's attention. The ancients car- 
ed their fuperftitious prejudices with rcfpefl to this finger 
1 fo great a degree, that they mixed up their medicines with. 

that 
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tfc^t from that finger onlyi of wJrich we Iie^c ij»9<r 
ken, a very fin^, n^rvc proceeded, andipofftsd? 
quite to the heart-: wherefore it doe^ not ftemi' 
without reaibn^ that that finger fhould particuhp-- 
ly be h(;>noured with fuch . an omamenti whk^ 
feenfied to bp a condnyatioa of, and asit wcftf 
wnitpd with, the principle :Qf the, hearts" ' 



C H A P, XL 

The meaning and formation of the word matur^i 
the common ufage of it improper. -^lAkewye that 
the word pr2£cox makes, in the genitiw cafe, n$f 

" pr^coquis, but prascocis. * 

AC C O R D I N O to our prefent ufage of the 
'.word, mature (maturely) fignifies prcperi 
znAcith (quickly, with expedidon), contrary to^ 
the true meaning of the word. For mature means 
one thing, and proper} another. Publius Nigi* 
dius, a man of di&inguiiObed eminence in all ici* 
entific purfuits, f^ys, that mature means neither 
too foon nor too late, but. has a certain middle 
fignification. Well and properly has Nigidiuf 

! The fabje6l of this chapter is dircuiTed alfo by Macro- 
l)m^, who indeed was no more than the echo of Geliius. 
See Satur. 1. 3. 

• l^id 
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Uid this ; for io com and in fruits thofe arc faid ta 
be mature, which are neither crude and unripe, 
nor mellow and falling, but grown and ripened 
in their full time ; but bccaufe that has been 
called maturely done, which has been done with 
attention, fo the meaning of the word has been 
carried much farther, and a thing ts now faid to 
be done maturely, becaufe it is done quickly, not 
bccaufe it is done without indolence. Whereas 
diofe things which are haftcned beyond modera-t 
tion, may be more truely called immature. But 
Nigidius's middle fignification of the word, Au- 
guftus moft elegantly exprcflcd in two Greek 
words % which he was accuftomed to ufe in his 
converfation, and his letters, ** SiriuJt €f»Siu(." 
By which he recommended, that to accompUfli 
any thing we fliould ufc the promptncfs of dili- 
gence, with the delay of carefulnefs. Froin 

* Ttiu Grui ivfrd!.] — The correrpondent phraTe in La- 
tin h fifliita Itnte ; concerning which ■proverb eonfult Eraf- 
mDS, who has difcalTcd it at conliderafak length, drawing 
■ parallel betwixt the charafters of Agamemnon, whofe 
diftinflion was the linte, and that of Achilles, whofe charaAe- 
rifiic was bafie. We have many modem proverbs of fimi- 
lar import. 

The French fay— <• Qui trop fe halte en cheminant, en beau 
chemin fe fourvoye fouvent." " He that walks too haftily, 
:)ften Humbles in plain way." 

The lt;ilians fay—" Prello et bene non fi convtene.'* 
" Haftily and well do not come together." 

Sir Aniias Paulet ufed this expreffion— ^' Tarry a little, 
that we may make an end the fooner." 

which 
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irhich two oppofite qualifications fprings maturity. 
Virgil alfo.has very wifely feparated (if one ob- 
ferves) the words properare and maturare^ as hay- 
ing oppofite meanings : — 

Frigidus Agricolann fi quando continet imbcr, 
Multa, forent quae mox x:qe\o properanda fercno, 
Maturare datur. 

*^ Whenever the winter' rains confine the huf- 
bandnnan at home> many things may be done at 
leifure which afterwards, when the weather is fair, 
would be done in a hurry/* 

Moft elegantly has he diftinguillied between 
thefe two words i for in rural affairs, during rainy 
feafons, the labour may be done at leifure, which 
in fine weather muft be done in haftc. But when 
aiiy thing is to be exprelTed which is done in too 
hurrying and fpeedy a manner, then it may be 
more properly called prematurely than maturely 
ilone. As Afranius *, in his play called the No/AOf, 
fays, 

Appetis dominatum demens premature prac- 
cocem. 

* Whenever the ^winter,] — I have ufed the interpret \tion 
of Martyn, Vol. II. p. 74. 

♦ j^/rani us. I'^Thc fragments of this comic poet are col- 
lefted in. the Corpus Poetarum of Mattaire. He lived aboat 
one hundred yeirs before Chrift. He is mentioned by 
Qu^ndlian, who cen Aires him for obfcenity. Fragments of 
his works are alfo found in H. Stevens's coUedlipn. 

• The 
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The fooKfh youth, with wifhes pr<matur€, 
Wou'd rule> ere yet his right to rule is fure. 

In which line it mxift be obferved, he u(es fr^f>^ 
iccem, not pracoquem ; for the nominative cafe is 



Chat. XIL 

Of certain marvellous tales which Tliny » the Elder- 
moft unjuftly afcribes to Democritus the pbilojo^ 
fber y likewije oftbefiying model of a pigeon. 

PlilN Y" the Elder relates, in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of his Natural Hiftory, that 
there is a book of that mofl excellent philo- 
£>pher Democritus^ upon the Power and Nature. 

' Some of the commentators remark, that Gellius never 
introdnces the name of Pliny, bat to cenfure him. In the 
prefent mfbince he has certainly cenfured him onjuflly, for 
in his preface to the yery book where the circtunflances 
here mentioned are recorded, Pliny does not fcruple to call 
them mendacia Gnecae vanitatis. He adds alfo, that many 
accomplifhed men doubted whether this book> afcribed to 
Democritus, were really writ^ien by hiixi.. 

of 
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of the Camdeon % which he had read ; and bt 
Hands down to us many fooUQi sind iatolerible 
ablurditics, as if written by Deaiocritus, of which 
tinwillingly, for they diftrefs me, l renaember 
^hefe — ^That the hawk, which is the fwifteft of 
$irds, if he happens to fly over the cameleon when 
lying upon the ground, is drawn down, and faUs 
with a degree of force upon the earth, and bp- 
comes a fpontaneous prey, to be torn in. piece* 
by the other birds. There is likewife another 
ftory pafl: human belief— That if the head and. 
neck of the cameleon be fet on fire with the 
wood called oak, on a fudden rain and thunder is 
produced j and that the fame thing ufually happens, 
if the liver of that animal be burnt upon the^op 
c^ a houfe* There is moreover another relation, 
but fo very prepofterous that I heiitated about 
retailing it ; however, I have laid it down as a 
rule, that we ought to Ipeak what we think, of 
that fallacious feduftion, by which men of the 
greateft wifdom, and particularly thofe who are . 
ambitious of inftrudion, are betrayed into by 
the power of admiration, even to their ruin. But 

^ CatMe!eM.']*^Maxkf ridicalous flaries concerning tkU 
a&pial have obtained belief^ even in modern times. A vul^ 
gar Opinion yet prex'ails^ that it fubiifls wholly by air. Bxn 
this is proved to be hKc, by the concurring tefliroonlesof the 
jnofb accompliihed natnralifls, and is indeed evident from the 
very ftmdttre of the animaL It has not only a tongue bus 
tcfkh, both of which would be ufelefs if air conftitoted its on- 
ijb nutriment: and the tongue is peculiarly conilru&ed for . 
^ purpofe of catching infers. 

I return 
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1 return to Pliny :— « The left foot," fays h^, 
•* of the cameleon is roafted befor? a hot iron 
and a fire, with an herb called by the fame name, 
cameleon : each is mixed up in an ointment, 
formed into a pafte, and thrown into a wooden 
vcfiel ; and he who carries that veflel, though he 
be openly in the midft of people, can be ften by 
no one." Such are the wonderful and deluflve 
tales written by Plinius Secundus. Nor can I 
think that worthy the name of Democritus, which 
the fame Pliny, in his tenth book, afTerts that 
Democritus wrote, namely, that by pronouncing 
certain words, and fprinkling the blood of certain 
birds, a ferpent was produced, which whoever 
accomplifhed could interpret the language and 
converfation of birds. Many flories of this fort 
appear to have been given in the name of Demo- 
critus by ignorant men, who fheltered themfelves 
trnder the rank and authority of Pliny. 

But that which Archytas* the Pythagorean is ' 
related to have deviled and accomplifhed, is 

not 

^ Jrchtas.'l'^Of the great fkill of the ancients in me- 
dianics we have various and fufficient teftimonies ; and tHe 
name of Archimedes alone, as it is obferved by Mr. Dutens, : 
in his Enquiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attributed 
to the Moderns, would afford fufficient matter for a volume^ 

Archy tas lived at the fame time with. Plato, and his wood- 
e» pigeon has been celebrated by various writers. His 
life is given by Diogenes Laertius, who tells us that he was 
the friend and correfpondent of Plato. 

The following is extra£led from Middleton's celebrated 
Letters from Rome> p. 2io. 



I 
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not lefs marvellous, though it appears Icfs abfurdj 
for many men of eminence among the Greeks, 
and Favorinus the philofopher, a moll vigilant 
fearcher into antiquity, have, in a molt pofitivc 
manner, affured us, that the model of a pigeon 
formed in wood by Archytas, was fo contrived, 
as by a certain mechanical art and power to fly : 
fo nicely was it balanced by weights, and put 
in motion by hidden and enclofed air. In a matr 
ter fo very improbable' we may be allowed to add 
the words of Favorinus himfelf : *^ Archytas of 
Tarentum, being both a philofopher and fkilled 
in mechanics, made a wooden pigeon, which had 
it ever fettleci would not have rifen again . till 
now. 

«' In the cathedral church of Ravenna I faw, in Mofaic . 
work, the piflures of thofe archbifhops of the place who* 
as all their hiftorians aiErm, were chofen for feveral ages 
facceflively by the fpecial defignation of the Holy Ghoft, 
who, in a full affembly of the clergy and people, ufed to 
defcend viilbly on the perfon elefl in the fhape of a dove. 
If the faft of fuch a defcent be true, it will eafily be ac- 
counted for by a paflage in Aulus Gellius (whence the hint 
was probably taken) who tells us of Archytas the philofopher 
and mathematician, that he formed a pigebn of wood fo arti- ' 
ficially, as to make it fly by the power of mechanifm jull ^s 
he dire^ledit. And we find from Strada, thai many tricks, 
of this kind were adually contrived for the diverfion of 
Charles the Fifth, in his monaftery, by one Turrianus, who 
made little birds fly out of the room and back again, by his 
great fkill in maclunery." 
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^the tii^n ^by the anaents Jlad pardm ' iRml^ 

WE often Ble the pbraie ^ paftim homi- 
num veneranty^ which means paft of 
die men came, that is^ firnie men. For die word 
fartim' is here an adirerb^ nor is it declined hf 
cafes. Thus we may lay, '^ cum pardm homi« 
num>'' that is, with fbme men, or with a (^rtaiit 
portion of men. Marcus Cato has thus written^ 
in his Ipeech upon the Florian affair : ^ There> 
Cke a woman of the town> fhe ftole from die en^ 
tertainment to die couch, and with (pariim illorum) 
difierent pardes of them, aded in the fame man-- 
ncr/' Ignorant people, when they read " par- 
tim/' (lippofed it declined like a noun, not fpo^ 
leen as an adverb; But Quintus Claudius, in thc^ 
21 ft of his Annals, has ufed this figure in rather 
a more fingular manner : " Enim ' cum partim 

' Partim u in fad the accufative cafe of the old nomina- 
Hrefartis, the meaning is> '^ according^ to the part;*' which 
ferpretaciOQ will be found fufficient wherever th6 word /ar» 
a'm occurs. It is Ia- StuEt a Grsectfin, 

• JTxri/v.]— This fentcnpe is at any rate imperfect, and pro- 
lablycorrupt. As it could not poiTibly convey any idea. to 
an Engltfh reader, I have merely inferted the words in the* 
text. 
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Copiis bominum adolefcentium placentem libi.'* 
He has likewife^ in his 23d Annal, theie woids i 
** Sed id circo ' me fedfle quod tittum ncgligen- 
da partim ma^ftratuumj an avaritiaj an calami* 
tate populi Romani evenifle dicam^ nefcio/* 

* SeJ U rff-r^.]— I was induced to a& thtis, being tuiable 
to by whether it happened from the negligence (rf'part of 
the magiftratesi or from avarice^ or the qilamity of the Ro» 
nan pebple* 
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Chap. XIV. 

By what arrangement of words Catojaid *^ Injuria * 

mihi faftum itur/' 

I HEAR the phrafes " iUi injuriamfaSumiri^ 
and " contumeliam diSlum iri^^ Ipoken univer- 
fally^ and it is certain that this is a common mod€ 
of fpcech, examples are therefore unneceflary. 
But " contumelia illi" or " injuria faSium itury^ is 
fomewhat more remote. We will produce an 
example : Marcus Cato, defending himfelf againft 
Caius CafTius, lays — *^ And thus it came to pafs> O 
Romans, that in the infult which, by thjC infolcnce 
of this man, is about to be caft upon me (quse 
mihi per ^ujufce petulantiam faSlum itur)y I 
have caufe alfo to compaffionatc the common- 
wealth." But as *' contumeliam foEtum iri** figni- 
fies " to go to do in injury," that is, to endea- 
vour that an injury be done, fo " contumelia fa£lum 
iri,*' in the nominative cafe, means the fame 
thing. 

' /]^Vy^.]— -There is no great acvtenefs of critki(m dis- 
played in this chapter. The fentence, as it now flands^ can 
liever be confidered as pure Latin. It is by no means im- 
probable that originally it was written in/uriam, which makes 
the conftrm^ioA jiatural and eafy^' 
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Chap. XV. 

Oh the ceremonies ofthd priejl and prieftefs of "Jupi- 
ter, andfome words cited from the praetor* s edi£l^ 
in which he declares he will not compel either the 

I ^efial virgins or the priefts of Jupiter to take aA 
tath^ * 

NUMEROUS are the ceremonies impol- 
ed upon the pricft of Jupiter, And many are 
the circumftances * concerning them> which are 
teoUefted in the books upon the priefthoodi and 
which we read in the firft book of Fabius Pidor** 
Of which thefe iare'the principal articles we cart 
bring to mind : Firft, " The prieft of Jiipitei* 

' This chapter is iil fonie places exceedingly perplexed^ 
and doubtlefs corrupt. Maiiy of the injiindkioas and pro- 
hibitions are> according to our conception^ io contrary to 
kli meaning and conitaion fenre> that I found it altogether 
innpoflible to fatisfy myfelf in my attempts to make them in- 
telligible to the Bnglifh readeri I have only to fay that I have 
done my befti 

» • ' ' ' i' • t 

* C/rcwjj/^^^'W.J-^What I have thus rendered appears, iri 
Various editions of Gellius, cc^us, cautus, and ca/us. 

' Fahius JP/Vffor.J-^T'hts pei-fonage is celebrated by Livy 
&s the moil ancient of the Roman hiflorians* • He lived 

« 

about i 16 years before Chriil> or 560 after the building of 
Ihe city. 

0^2 is 
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is ibrbidden to ride on horfeback ^ : he muft not 
fee the foldiers marihalled without the city walls : 
feldom^ therefore is the prieft eleded confblj 
becauie die conduft of the^Asrars was ufually com- 
mitted to the confuls. It is never lawful for the 
{>rieft to take an oath : he is not allowed to wear 
a ring unlefs it be hollow ^ and perforated : it is 
not lawful for a flame to be carried from the 
houfe of the priefl, unlefs for the purpofcs of re- 
ligion: if a perfon bound enters his houfe he 
muft be' unboundj the bonds muft be taken 
through the gutter to the roof, and thence thrown 
into the road : he has no knot on his cap^ or 
cindure, or in any part of his drefe : if any onf 

^ On her/e^aeh'i^^This is a prohibition not very eaiy to 
explain. It appears to have been tliought neceiTary to pzy 
the Flamen Dialis every mark of honour. To ride on horfis* 
back was always deemed honourable $ why then deny this 
charader alone fo great a convenience and comfort ? The 
latent intention might be» to prevent his becoming too' fiiafi- 
liar by appearing frequently in public. 

^ W«/fl«.]— The Flamen DiaKs had from his office a feat uv 
the fettate> a diilindion which no other prieft enjoyed. He 
might, therefore, if fuch was his temper and propeiifities, oc- 
caflonally interfere in political difcuflions ; and by rendering 
himfelf an objedt of popular favour, might eventually be 
propofed as a candidate, and eleded to the Brfk office in the 
ftate. 

• /f(?/&<tv.]— As all rings are hollow, it is not cafy toeom-. 
prehend what is here intended. It may mean a ring withdut 
a gem onftone; or more probably airing, the circje of whi<^ 
iKid holes ftamped ia it. 

is 
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is going to be flogged^ and &Uf fuppliaht ' ac 
his feet^ he n>^y not be ^unifhed on that day : 
no one but a free man may (have the Dialis : he 
may not toi^ch or even name a fhe-goat % raw 
flefh> or ivy^ or »> bean : he may not cut the 
long Ihoots of a vine : the foot of the bed in 
which he fleeps muft have a diin coat of clay : 
he muft not fleep from this bed three ifights to* 
gether ; nor might any one deep in diis bed, nor 
at the foot of i( might there be a cheft with any 

7 FdUs Jkpplianul^-^Tyt. Ruflel, in Jus entertaining Hi/lo- 
ry of Aleppo, tells us, it is ufualfor tlie Syriac chriilian^ to 
/all proilrate before their bifhop, ao ad of fervile obfequioof- 
ntk, without example in any other period of the church. In 
the £aft> indeed, the moft humble proftration is pradifed from 
the vulgar towards the great,and the contagion probably, from 
time and circumftance, has been aUowed to poUtite an inftitu- 
tion whofe charaAer is modefty and fimpUcity, and which 
revolts at fi^ a^ of huii^tiQn ^m ox^ frail being co 
another, 

. ! A fie-^goq^.'lj^TtA^ abhoritnee <^f a goat does not ftem 
very complimentary to the prieft's great p;itr<^n, Jupiteip* 
The god, it fee;xi«, W3|s niirfed by a goat, \p whpft hor^, c^rmf 
Amalthese, he gave what has been celeWted by n^mberleft 
poets of ancient and modem tii^s. The curious obrfecver 
will £nd a f-emiirkable refemblance in the peculiarities en* 
joii^d to the Flamen Dialis, and the obfervancies which the 
l^evitical law required of tJ^e high liric;ft o^ thf Jews. 
The high priefl might not touch a body : ^e might not goi 
into the open air when the anointing oil was upon him.. See 
alio the defcription of the high pric;j|.^s holy garments. The^ 
were many more peculiarities nelating to the Flamen Dialii 
|han are meo»o0i^Uenp< Seeinparticufair Plutareh's Roman 
Q|ieft}ons. 
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ikcrcd cake$ : the cuttings of his nails and hair 
muft be buried undef a tree of the aufpicious 
iind ' : with him, every day is holy *** : he muft 
not be in the air without his cap : it has not long 
been determined by the priefts that he (hould go 
without it in the houfe." Maffurius Sabinu$ 
writes, that many of thefe peculiarities and cere^ 
monious ohfervances were remitted : '' He might 
not touch any fermented meal : he did not put 
off his inner garment unlels under cover, that he 
might not be naked in the air, that is in the eye of 
Jupiter: no one might take place of the Dialis at 
an entertainment, unlefs he who prefided at the 
facrifice ": if he loft his wife, he loft his office: 
his marriage could not be diffolved but by death*: 
he never enters a place of interment : he never 

• Aufpicious ^/W.]^-Many trees were deemed of the in«. 
aufpicious kind, fucK were trees chat bore no ^uit ; others 
were thought unlucky which bore fruit of a black kind, 

'** Is i&ff/y.]-— The readings Jiere are fb«varioqs as to ren* 
dcr the tranflation of the paffage extremely, difficult. We 
iirAfertatusyfefiatusyferiatuSf &c, &c. I have adopted the laft. 
There were in every mon|h dies feriati, but to the Flamen 
Dialis, as I have rendered the paflage^ every day was dies 
'feriatus^ 

'* Who prefided at the Jkcrifice.'] — ^Rex facriiicatus. In the 
time of the kings it was deemed a good omen for the king 
to be prefent at the facrifices, and taking die aufpices. This 
therefore they thought neceiTary to continue in ibrm after 
they .became a republic. He therefore who prefided at the 
facrifice, on whatever occaiion it was ofiered> was termed 
flex facriiicatus or/acrorum. 

% touches 
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touches a dead body, but might attend a funeral". 
It is faid that the priefteffes of Jupiter, on their 
parts, obferved nearly the fame ceremonies. The. 
garment of the prieftefs was dyed : (he had fomc 
twig of an aufpicious tree twifted round her hood '^ : 
fhe might not go more than three fteps up a lad- 
der, unlefs of thefe which are called xXt/Aaxs? '♦ : 
when Ihe went to the Argei '^' Ihc might neither 

** Might attend a funeral^ — It feems a Httle. remarkable 
that he fhould be allowed to attend a funeral, when it is cer- 
tain that there was always a kind of bellman or trumpeter, 
who went before at funerals, that the Flamen Dialis mi^ht 
keep oat of the way. See Magius de Tintinnabulis. 

*' Erant et alii codonophori qui atrati funus prxcedcbant. 
Funeri an tern adhiberi confueviffe arbitror, turn ut ad fpec- 
tandam funebrem pompam homines accerferentur, turn xk 
Flaminem Dialem admonerent funeris, ne ille ex improvifo 
funeri occurreret et funebribus tibiis auditis poUiieretur.'* 

■« Hood,'\ —Rica. This ujprd is of very unufual occur- 
rence. I find it thus explained in Terentius Varro : " Sic 
rlca a ritu quod Romano ritu facrificium feminae cum faciunt^ 
capita* velant." 

*♦ KX<ftax€?.]— This is an obfcure paflage, and to me at 
leaft not perfeftly intelligible, KX»ft«| is a part of a wag- 
gon, (fee Pollux in voce) and it is not improbable but it 
might mean fome particular kind of ladder enclofed be- 
hind. The reafon of this prohibition was, doubtlefs, to pre- 
vent any body feeing what they ought not. Falfter refers 
to the following paflage in Exodus; ch. xx. ver. 26. Nei- 
ther fhalt thou go up by fteps unto mine altar, that thy na- 
kednefs be not difcovered thereon. 

*• Argei,^ — There were places in Rome confecrated by 
Numa, where facrifices were offered, called Argei. Accord? 
ine to Varro, there wer>e twenty-fbur of thefe. 

• Vou 11. ~ 0^4 comb 
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tomb her head nor drefs her hair." I have fub* 
joined the Prsetor's (landing edift, contcrning 
the Flamen Dialis and the prieftefs of Vefta : " I 
will not compel the prieftefs of Vefta, or the 
flamen Dialis, in the whole of my jurifdidionj 
to take an oath*" Thefeare the words of Varro, 
in his fecond book of Divine Things, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis : " He alone has a white cap, 
either becaufe he is the greateft in his profeffion^ 
or becaufe a white viftim '^ fhould be immolated 
to Jupiter/* 

*^ White wiBifnJy-^ln all magic rites, and in particular to 
the infernal deities^ black victims were facnficed* but to the 
celeftial gods white vidims were offered. It was neceilary 
ftlfo, at leaft on fome occafions, that the altar fhould be white« 



•Hofle repulfo ' 



Candida Piftori ponitur ara Jovi. 

^ OviDi 

See the fame authdr in another place,-^ * 

Alba Jovi grandior agiia cadit. 

We have alfo this expreflion in Virgil> Georg. ii. vef. 1464 

Hinc aibi Clitumne greges et maxima taurus 
Yidtima. 



Chap* 
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Chap. XVI. 

C&tain bijtwical errors which Julius Higinusfmfs 
wa in the Jixth book of Vir^L 

HIGINUS ccnforcs Virga, and thinks he 
would have correAed a pafiage in hi^ fixth 
book» Palinurus is in the fhades beIow> require 
ing of i£neas that he would take care to find ooT 
his bodjj and give it burial* He ipeaks thus^— 

Eripe ' me his invidte malis : at tu mihi ter- 

ram 
Injice (namque potts) portufque require ye*** 

linos. 

FoV how^ fays he, could Palinurus be acquainted 
widi, or mention the port of Velia ? How could 
iCneas difcover the place from that name i fince 
the town of Yelia. from which he has called the 

* £r/>«.]— Thus tranfUted by l)ryden*^ 

Kedeem from this reproach my wandering ghoft. 
Or with your navy (eek the Vclinc coaft« 
And in a peacefid grave my corpfe compofe, 

1 do not know whether the reader will be fatisfied with the 
vindication of this paffiige which occurs in Tamebusf fee 
his Adverfar. 435. Filinus, fays the critic, in this place 
means no more than paluftriSf it is the fame therefore as if 
he had faid rtquire f§rtum faluftrm. Virgil is certainly guilty 
ofananachronifm* 

harbour 
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harbour there the Velian,, was founded in the 
province of Lucania, and fb named wlien Servius 
Tullius reigned at Rome, more than fix hundred 
years after iEneas c^me into Italy ? For, he adds, 
they who were driven from Phocisby Harpalus*, 
gn officer of king Cyru6, buik, ibmt of tbem, 
Velia, and ibme c^ them Maffilit. . Moft abfurd- 
iy therefore does he require that -flEneas fhould 
find out the harbour of Velia, when at that time 
fuch a name was aio where known. Nor ou^t 
:tiiat fimilar miftake to appear which occurs in the 
firfl book— . 

Italiam ' hto profligus Lavinaque venit 
Littora. 

A like miftake occurs in the fixth book, 

> 

Chalcidicaque levis tandem fiiper^tit arce. 

■ 

Although to the poet himfclf k may fometimts 
be allowed to relate by anticipadon^ in bis own 
perfon, fads which he might know took plice 

« 

* /f^r/^j/ftj.]-— Amjnianus Marcellinus, and Solinas, call 
this man Harpalus, but Herodotus, Pattfamas^ and the dider 
writers, write Jiis name Harpagus. See an account of his 
exploits in Herodotus, Vol. J[p p. 115, 8cc. in my tranflation. 

' It-aliam, tff.]— This kind of anticipation is very frt^ 
•quent, and forely very allowable in poetry. A fubltme ufe 
of it is made by Milton^ wken Adam hears from the angel 
an account of his pofterity. All that Virgil Femarks 
about Carthage is liable to the fame objection, but no com- 
mentator that I know of has j^prefaended him ifor this. 

I afterwards. 
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afterwwds. ' As Virgil knew of the city iM^ 
nium, and the colony of Chalcis. But how Qovid 
Palinurus know circumftanees that happenedHfiX 
hundred years after his tintie, unlefs one can ima- 
gine, that in the fliades he had the power of 4ivi^ 
nation, as indeed the fouls of tfie deceafed have ? 
But if you understand it thus, though it is not thu$ 
exprefled, yet how could -Slneas, who had not the 
power of divining, find out the Veline port ; the 
name of which, as we faid before, ^id not any 
where exift. He cenfures likewife another paf* 
(age in the fame book, and thinks Virgil wqvid 
have correfted it, had not death prevented him : 
For, fays he, when he had named Thefeus 
amongft thofe who had vifited the fhades below 
;ind returned — 

Quid Thefea*?. nriagnum 
Quid memorem Alciden ? et mi genus ab Jove 
fummo. 

Afterwards, 

^ Thefius.^^^F or Thtfeus in this place fome authors would 
Jbad Tereus, The reader will not here forget, that precifely 
as Virgil, in this book, condudls ^neas to the fhades below» 
UlyiTes, in the Odyfley, is fent there by Homer. Mention 
is made by Paufanias of the defcent of Thefeus to the regions 
below by Hefiod ; but this work is npt come down to us. 
The popular ftory of Thefeus is too well known to have a 
place here* 

Jortin fpeaks thus of this palTage, in his fixth DiiTerta* 
tion :-• 

Sedet xteraomque fedebit 

Thii 
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Afterwards, however, he adds, 

Scdct, mernumqiie fedebir, 
Infelix Tbefcqs, 

But how could it happen that he ihouM for ercr 
remain in t)ie Ihadcs, whom before he mentions 
widi thofe who had gone down thither and re- 
turned again, particularly when the ftory of The- 
icus fays, that Hercules tore him from the rock, 
tnd dragged him into light ? He lays too this 
Vir^ &lls into a miftake in thefe verfes : 

£ruct ille Argos, AS3i);^cm,noniafque Myce- 

Ws, 
Iplumque ;£acidcQ g^us armipoteiltia A,- 

chilli, 
Ultus avos TroJEe, templa et Kmperata Mi-> 

nervBB, 

He Ai^s (hall o'ertum, Mycene'fi waDs^ 

And qf Achilles* race £acides, 

Troy's &lt ave:nging, and Minerva's fhrines. 

He has confounded, lays he, different pcribns and 
rimes, for the batdc with the Achjeans and Pyr- 

This alone will not petbaft fully prove the etcnuty of pu- 
;iilhments ; ibr both the word airrmu itfelf u fometimet of a 
lax fignificatioD, as every learned man knows, And JeAt itttr- 
niaajut fedebit may mean, ' there he fits, and there he will fit 
Jwayt,* namely as long as he remains in Tartarus. If this 
nterpretaHon be adatittedi the objcfiion in this chapter falls 
the ground. 

rhus 
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rhus neidier happened at the fame tiine» nor be- 
tween the fame perfbns. For Pyrrhusj whom 
he calls the defcendant of w£acus^ palTing over 
from Epirus into Italy^ engaged with the Romans 
when Marcus Curius was their leaden But 
the Argive, that is^ the Achasan war^ was carried 
on many years after by Lucius Mummius^ impe- 
rator. The middle verfe therefore, fays he, may 
be omitted, which very unfeafonably treats of 
Pyrrhus ; and which Virgil, without; a doubt, in« 
tended to haye left out. 
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Chap. XVIL' 

TVr what reafony and in what manner ^ the fbilofopbif 
Democritus deprhed bimfelf of bis eye-Jigbt j and 
the pure and elegant verjet^f Laberius upon that 
fubjeS. 

IT is told, in the records of Grecian hiftory^ 
that the philofopher Democritus, a man to be 
reverenced beyond all others, and of high autho- 
rity, fpontaneoufly deprived himfelf of fight, be-*- 
caufe he thought his contemplations and the 
cxercifes of his mind would be more exadl in ex- 
amining the laws of nature, if he (hould free themi 

from 

■ The circumflance related in this chapter, mdSt incredi- 
ble in itfelfy i$ poiitively denied by Plutarch, and doubted by 
Cicero. Neither is it mentioned by Laertius or Hefychiusi 
bat allufions to it are to b^ found in a multitude of writers. 
It is generally afTerted and believed^ that the privation of 
any one fenfe will necefTarily make the others more atute knd 
perfed. The beautiful apodrophe of Milton will here 6t* 
fur to moft of my readers,-^ 

Wifdom, at one entrance quite (hut out;. 
So much the rather, thoU celeflial light. 
Shine inward, and the mind thro* all her pGiveril 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mift from thehce 
Purge and difperfe, that I may fee and tell 
Of things inviiible tb mortal fight. 

Vhai 
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from the alluremencs of fight, and the burthen of 
his eyes. The ppet Laberius, in a play called the 
Reftor, has defcribed in fome elegant and finilh- 
' ed veries> this U&^ and the manner in which, by 
an ingenious contrivance, he became blind. But 
ht has jfeignpd anx)ther inftance of voluntary 
bKndnefs, and has applied it not without elegance 
to his own purpofe. The charafter which Ipeaks 
them in Laberius is that of a rich and covetous 
man, lamenting the cxceffive extravagance and 
diffipation of his fon* The verfcs are riiefc : 

Democritus, Abdera*s far-fam'd fon, 
Plac'd a bright mirror 'gainft the ftar of day. 
That his &ir fight might perifh by the blazes 
And thus his eyes, extinguilh'd by the fun. 
Might ne'er the wicked prolperous behold j 
So do I wifli the iplendour of my gold,. 
My life's rctnoter limit to obfcure. 
Rather than fee my prodigal poflfefs it. 

What is here told of Democntus, and his volantary blind- 
tiefs, bears fbme refemblance to the idea of Gray> in the foU 
lowing bold and animated defcription^— 

Nor feeofid he who rode fablime 

Upon the feraph wings of extacy» 

The fecrets of th* alJyfs to fpy. 

He pafs'd the flaming bounds of fpace and tim0> 

The liying throne, the fapphire bla2». 

Where angels tremble while they gaze. 

He raw-«i-bat biafled with excels of light. 

Closed his eye» in endlefs nighu 

• ( 
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Cmaf. XVIIL 

j/^ry of Artmifia s and of the gams infiitutid iy 
her in memory of Maufolus, wherein cekkrated 
iioriters contended. 

ARTEMISIAisrelatedtohavelovedher 
huiband Maufblus beyond all the ftories 
of amorous affe£lion> nay beyond the limits^ of hu* 

eiaif 

' Thit ftoiy of Aitemifia Is fufficiently familiar^ snd !s tcl 
be fouiid in a variety of places. The monument itfelf is de- 
icribed particularly by Pliny, Book xxxvL chap. ^ See aliU 
the trad of Philo Bysantius, publiihed at Rome by Leo A1-* 
lattus, wherief every particular of this Maufblus is collefted^ 
Confult alio Bayle, article' Artemifia. The lines of Pcdprr^ 
tiui <m the vanity of the proudeft monuments of artj a^ ele« 
f ant and appofit»r- 

Nam neque pyramidum famptns ad fidera dufii^ 
Nee Jovis £lei coelum imitata domus* 

Nec maniblei dives fbrtuna (epulchri 
M<irtSs ab enftrema conditione vacant* 

Ndr can % forbear to add the Mowing from Seattle's Mi»^ 

%tt vanity adorn the marble tomb 
^ith trophies, rhymes, and fcntcheons of renowfl^ 
In die deep dungeon of fome Gothic dome^ 
Where night and defolation ever frown. 
Mine be die breexy hill that ikirts the dows^ 
Where a green graiTy turf itf all I cntve# 

With 
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man attachment* Maufolus^ according to Cicero^ 
was kmg of Caria^ or, as fbme Greek hiftorians re* 
late, he was the governor of a ,Gi:ecian province, 
whom the Greeks call a iatrap. When this Mau- 
iblus died, and was entombed with a magnificent 
iuneral, amidft the tears and lamentations of his 
wife, Artemifia, inflamed with grief and regret 
for the lois of her hufband, had his bones and 
alhes mixed with Ipices,^ and beaten to powder, 
ihe then infufed them into water, and drank them 
oflF; and is faid to have exhibited many other 
proofe of her violent love. She erefted likewile, 
at a vaft.expence of labour, for the fake of pre* 
ferving the memory of her hulband, that very 
celebrated monument, which has been thought 
worthy to be admitted among the feven wonders 
of the world. When Artemifia Confecrated this 
monument to the manes of h^r hufband> fhc infti* 
tuted likewife a literary contefl: in his honour, and 
appointed pecuniary rewards, and moil munifi- 
cent prefents of other things. To the celebration 
of thefe praifes, men arc faid to have come, of 
lUuftrious talents, and diflinguifhed oratory, Theo- 

With here and there a violet beilrown^ 
Fail by ^^ brooks or fountain's mgrmuring wave> 
And many an evening fun (hine fwlptly on my grave; 

X 

The appellation of Maufoleum has, as Bayle obferves, been 
given ever iince to all magnificent ftru£lure^ of this kind. 

Vol, IL R pompus. 
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pompus % Theodeftcs ' of Naucratis. There are 
alfo who have related, that Ifocrates himfelf con- 
tended with them. But Theopompi^ was pro- 
nounced the vi^or in that conteft. He was die 
pupil of Ifocrates. The tragedy of Theode£bes, 
which is entitled Maufolus> is now extent; ia 
which, according to the examples cited by Higi- 
nus, Theodeftes pleafes more than in his prole 
works. 

* Theofcmfus.'l'^Hc lived in- the time of Alexander the^ 
Greats and was eminent a^ an hiitarian. He is mentioned by 
many writers with refpeft. 

* 7X/c</^^<^/.]— A dilEculty here occurs of no great hih- 
portance, but which has much perplexed and divided the 
commentators. The doubt is, whether a third eminent per* 
fon is not to be added as a competitor at theie games, and 
named Naucrites. The reader will adopt prreje^ mj ia-^ 
lerpretation, as he thinks proper. 

It may not be improper to add, as a conclufion to this- 
chapter, that a ftory is tpld in Boccace> of a hufband who 
obliged his wife to eat the heart of her gallant, whom he had 
put to death. The lady, when fhe was acquainted with. 
Vhatf (he had done, exclaimed, that it fhoold not be faid (he^ 
ever took any food after fo noble a repafl ; ihe then threw 
herfelf out of a high window, and was dafhed to pieces. Tho 
hufband relented, and buried the bodies of the lovers in the 
(kme grave. 
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t%at a tffinu is not done tway or l^mei hf tht 
defence which Jotne offenders Jet ufy namefy afi^ 
fnilarity of crimes in others % and a faffage upon 
that JuijeSi from an oration of Dimojthenes^ ' 

THE philofopher "Taurus reproved a certain 
young man with fevere and vehement cen- 
lure^ becaufe he had quitted his attendance upon 

' • Obvious as the foUymuftbeof juftifyiftgouro^vn indif- 
cretions fibm the contagion and frequency of e^ample^ it ii 
but too ttue> that the cuilom i$> and perhaps alivays will be^ 
prevalent in every age and country. The reproof^ however 
of Tauruf in this Chapter may fairly be difputed as to its 
wifdom and its juitice. The ftudy of rhetoric and eloquence^ 
AS purfued in his time, appeared to have regard only to the 
external accomplifhments and fleeting reputation of the indi- 
vidual. The fhidy of philofophy, imperfefl as it was^.com-^ 
prehended fomewhat better^ and by inculcating the neceflity 
of at leafl: fome fyftem of morals, neceilarily had an ixlfluence 
on the good and happinefs of fociety. Yet what Mn Cow* 
per obferves on this fubjed, after sdl that can be favourably 
urged concerning it, is as juft as it is forcible : 

■ ■ 'Their anfwers vague 
And all at random, fabulous and dark. 
Left them as dark themfelves. Their rules of life, 
Befe£Uve ^nd unfan^on'd, prov'd too weak 
To bind the roving appetite> and lead 
Blind nature to a God not yet reveal'd. 

K 2 the 
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the rhetoricians and the fchool of eloquence9 for 
the ftudy of philofbphy^ which he Ikid was a 
tiianfgrefiion difingenuous and diigraceful. The 
young man did not attempt to deny the h&y but 
defended himfelfi by alledging that it was fre- 
quently doncj and deprecated the bafenefs of the 
fault, by die cit^ion of examples, and the excufe 
of cuftom. But Taurus, ftill more irritated by 
this kind of defence, •'Foolilh and contemptible 
man !" fays he, " if the authority and kws of 
philofophy do not withdraw you from the effcdt 
of bad examples, yet does not that fentence of 
Demofthenes occur to you ? which, as it is put 
together in a poliflied and elegant arrangement 
of words, might be more eafily imprefied upon 
your memory, as a fort of rhetorical talc : If I do 
not forget, what indeed I read in earlier youth— 
thefe are the words of Demofthenes, addreiicd to 
one who (like yourfelf ) endeavoured to blot out 
and excufe his own crime by the crimes of others; 
•—Do not* fay that this is often done> but that it 

ought 

* Do not, yr.]-^Thefe words occur at the beginning of the 
oration againfl Androcion. This is one of the moil vigoroof. 
and animated of all the orations of Demofthenes, and this 
pafTage in particular is highly extolled by Q^iintilian : '< Op- 
timum autem videtur enthymematis genus, cum propofito 
diflimili vel contrario ratio fubjungttur, quale eft Demofthe- 
nisy &c." That it may be more intelligible to ^he reader, he 
fhould be informed, that Androcion had, in the afiembly of 
the people at Athens, propofed a decree, which was in op- 
poficion to many eftabliihed cuftoms, and obnoxious to cer- 
tain 
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ought to be done 5 for if any thing be done contrary 
to the laws, and you follow the example, is it^-ight 
that you (hould cfcape the punifhmcnt of the law ? 
on the contrary, you ought fo te more fevercly 
punifhed ; for, if any one of them had luffcred 
puniihment, you would not have propofed thefc 
things ; fo if you arie now punifhed^ no on^ in 
future will propofe them/' Thus did Taurus, 
by every mode of perfuafion and advice, incline 
his followers to jthe habits of good and virtuous 
morals. 

tain exifUng laws. But on being accufedj he alledged, in 
his vindication, that he had the fan6tion of example for what 
he had done. 

Neither is it unworthy of remark, that Demofthenes made 
this, and the celebrated oration againft Timocrates, when 
he was no mpre than twenty-feven years old ; and that Cice- 
ro made his oration in behalf of P. Quintius at twenty- iix^ 
anid thai: for Sex. Rofcius at twenty-ieven. 



If 
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Chap. XX, 

fie meaning ofihe words rogario, lex, plcbifcituiiij 
privilcg^um i andwbefein tbefe words differ. ' 

I HEAR enquiry made as, to the meaning of 
the words &*, pUhtfcitum, rogation and prrvUe- 
gfum. Atteius Capito, a man particularly Ikilled 



' The terms lex znd fUii/cimm, which occur in t)ua (^p- 
ter, ace &> perfpicuoDfly explained by Bever, in his Hiftpry 
of the Legall'olity of the Rom^ Sute.thatI euioot fulfil 
my daty to the reader more effe^oally than by tianfcribinj 
the paflage. 

When the Roman ftate increaTed in numberi and territoiy, 
frcfti matter* arofe, which required new lawsj all which are 
reducible to the followingfpecies: 

" Such a> were palTed at the inHance of a (enatotial ma- 
giftrate, by the whole of the aggregate body of the peo- 
ple, fenaiors and Patricians, aa well as Plebeians, in whom 
^one the majefty of the Hate refided— a law thus enafted 
was called " Lex" in its ftrift and proper fenfe. 

« The IVcond fpecies of occafional written law was called 
" pltiifiifum," which was enafled by the Plebeian body alone, 
at the " re^aiion" of one of their own rnagifbates. The 
Plehifiita were originally made in the " emtitia irlhuta," at 
the inAance of the tribunes, and wef^ partial laws, binding 
the Plebeians only." 

Tlius far Bever. As to the Ktm fri-aiUgiam, it in a man* 

r explajns itfelf: firivtUgia are private laws. Anciently 

Vffis ufed in a bad feofe, for a priva^ law paJTed to punifh 
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In the knowledge of public and prtTatc rights* 
hm thus defined the word lex : *^ Lex (law)" fayy 
he, " is the general decree of the people, or the 
commons, upon a queftion prbpofed by the ma-^ 
giftrate." If this definition be juft, neither the 
iffue of the debate upon the command . given to 
Cnseus Pompey, upon the return of Marcus Ci- 
cero, the murder of Clodius, nor any decrees of 
the like nature, can be called laws ; for they atie 
not general decrees, formed on account of the 
citizens as a body, but applied to particular indi- 
viduals i wherefore they ou^t rather to be called 
privikges. For the ancients called thofe friva' 
which we CdXiJingula ; which word Lucilius * has 
ufed in his firft book of Satires, — 

Abdomina Thynni 
Advenicntibus friva dabo cephaleaque a earner 

But Capito, in the fame definition, feparates (pU^ 
bem) the commonalty, from the people {apopulo) ; 
for in the term peopky every part of the city, and 
all its ranks, are included. But that is called 
plebs (the commons), in which the Patrician citi- 
zens are not included. The plebjfeitumy therefore, 
is, according to Capito, that law, which the com- 
monalty, not flie people, admits* But the head, 

an individual, without the form of trial. Afterwards /r/w- 
legia were underftood to be decrees of the emperors to punifh 
or reward particular individuals, but the/ were not to be 
eoniidered as precedents. 

* il««7i«i.]— So alfo has Horace. Prl*v$s mutantiir iri 
tttmos. 

Vox.. 11. R 4 and 
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and origin, and as it were fountain, of the whole 
circumftanee and law, is in the rogatro, wl^ethcr 
the appeal is to the people, or the commonalty, a 
law for individuals, or a law univerfally binding. 
For all the other words are underftood and con- 
tained in the very fundamental principle and 
meaning of the rogatio. For unlefs an appeal be 
made to the people or the commons, no decree 
of the people or commons can be paffed. But 
notwithftanding this, in old records we find n6 
great diftinftion made between thefe words i for 
they have given the term leges both to the pkbif- 
cita and the privikgia^ and have called them all 
by the perplexed and undiftinguifhing title of r^- 
gationes. . Salluft too, who is particularly obferv- 
ant of propriety in the ufe of words, has yielded 
to cuftom, and called the privikgium which was 
paffed upon the return of Cnseus Pompey, a law 
(lex). His words are in his fecond hiftory : 
** For Caius Herennius, tribune of the people, 
oppofed the law which Sylla the conful wiQied to 
pafs for his return/' 
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Chap. XXI. 

^e r/safm why Marcus Cicero fcrufuloujly avoided 
the life of the words no vidimus and noviflime. 

» 

IT is clear that Marcus Cicero was unwilling 
to ufe many words which are now in frequent 
circulation^ bccaufe he did not approve of them j 
as for inftance noviffimus and novijjimi. For while 
Marcus Cato, and Salluft, and others of the fame 
age, generally ufed the word, and many men of 
learning introduced it in their works, yet he ieems 
to have abftained from it, as if not properly a 
]Latin word. Wherefore ^Ifo L. iElius Stilo \ the 

moft 

' L, JSUuj ^//&.]— The coAimentators are much j^t v^ri* 
ance about .this perfonage^ Tome calling him ^liiis Gallus, 
fome reading Lilius Stilo, &c. There feems little reafoi) to 
4oubt but the perfon here meant is the i£lius Stilo mention- 
ed fo honourably by Cicero in his Brutus, where he is calle4 
truHtiffimus tt Gracis Uteris et Latinis ; and it is avowed that 
Varro was mofi materially indebted to him. 

With refpedi to the word nonjiffimus^ Qellius>has in this 
chapter been guilty of an unaccountable miftake, for Cicero 
has not only once b^t feveral times introduced the word 
nvuijjimus in his works. See his oration for Rofcius: << Ita- 
que per breyi tempore qiii ne in npwffims quidem erat hif- 
trionibtts, ad primps ptrvenit comoedos." 

See alfo in the trad De Or^tore^ '< Nee in hac modo re 
qua^ ad vulgi fenfum fpedtent et ad auriufn vpluptatem qusp 
duo iiint ad ju4ic^^dum tfoyi^ma^* 
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moft learned man of thofe daysj avoided die ufe of 
that wordj as new and iUegidmate. What M. 
Varro diought of die expreflion is evident from 
his fixdi book upon the Latin tongue^ addrefled 
to Cicero ; what was anciendy extremum began 
to be coaHnonly called noviffimum. But as ^Uus 
Gallus^ fo certain old men in my memory^ avoid- 
ed this as too new a word. With relpeft to its 
origin^ as vetufiius and vet^rrimum are derived 
from veiu^^ Co novius and novifimum pome from. 

MOVUS. 

The expreilion may dfo be found in Pliny, Tacitus, Se- 
neca, Quintiliaa, and all the writefs of befl authority; but 
it is a little remarkable, that it does not appear in any index 
f Ciceio which I have fcen, not even in Erneftus. 
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Chap. XXII. 

J! paffdge cited from the hook of Plato called Gor^ 
giasy on the abufes of falfe philofophy\ in which 
be lafhes rafhiy thofe pbilofophers who ar9 iffJO^ 
rant of the J^enefip^ of tru^ fhilojhiphy. ' 

PLATO, a man moft ftudious of truth, and 
prompt to enforce it upon all occafions, has 
ipokcn juftiy and openly (though from the mouth 
of no very grave or decorous charader) all thofe 
cenfures which may defervedly be caft upon fuch 
^uggifh and idle people, as, fheltered under the 
^ame of philofophy, devote themfelves to unpro- 
fitable eafe, and follow ufelefs (hidies and a 
mean courfe of life. For although Callicles, 
whom he makes his fpeaker, is ignorant of true 
philofophy, and heaps dilhonourable and degrad- 
ing reproofs upon its profeflbrs, yet what he fays 
is to be received as a caution, that we may npt 
\xi our own perfoiis deferve fqch reproofs, nor by 

' I think^ with H. Stevens, that the title of this chapter 
inVolves no little perplexity. Where is the temerity of 
pointing out to cenfure the impudent or idle pretenders to 
philofophy ? Or, as Stevens obfcrves, ** If it be an adl: of te^ 
merity, why is the pafTage here inferted with fo many and 
/|ici^ high encomiums.'' 

idle 
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idle and foolifli inaftivity dilgrace the cultivation 
and purfuit of philofophy. I have written down 
Plato's own words in his Gorgias^ as I did not 
attempt to tranflate them, becaufe no Latinity, 
much lefs any that I could fupply *, can emulate 
their force : 

*' Philofophy, O Socrates, is indeed becom- 
ing, if a man in his youth purfues it with modera* 
tion ; but if he waftes his time too long upon it, 
it is a corruptor of men ; for if he be naturally 
good, and follows philofophy when paft his 
youth, he is of courfc ignorant of thofe dungs 
in which every one fhould be verfed who aims to 
be a good and accomplifhed charafter. Such 
are ignorant of political fcience, and of the lan- 
guage which is eflential in fociety, both in public 
and private concerns ; neither is he acquainted 
with the plealures and defires incident to men ; 
nor, to fay the whole at once, with manners. 
When, therefore, they are mvolved in any public 
or private bufiiiefs, they appear ridiculous. Juft, 
indeed, as men engaged in civil life, if they ihould 

* I r0xrA/ySr//^]— Many w!S periiaps be of opinion that 
this excufe would have come with much more propriety from 
myfelf. For if Gellius> a fcholar and critic £rom profeffion, 
defpaired of doing juHice to the G^ck, with which he maft 
have been^ frojn ftady and long re$dence in tfce country, fa 
femiliarly acqtiainte4> it argues no fmall prefuynption in me 
to undertake what he thus evaded* I have examined the 
original as carefully as I pouldj^ and done iny part as well as 
I was able* 

enter 
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enter into your fchodls and difputations, " 
What Euripides' fays is pertinent,:— 

" That in which he is inferior, he avoids and 
diflikes ; the oppofite to this he praifes, thinking 
this a proof of his complacency." I think it beft 
to excel in both. ^ The purfuit of philofophy, as 
an accomplifhment of youth, is becoming, nor is 
fuch a ftudy by any means difhonourable for a 
young man. But when an older perfon perfifts 
in fuch a purfuit, it is indeed, Socrates, a ridicu- 
lous thing. I feel the fame towards them who 
philofophize as towards them who trifle and play; 
and when I fee a young man in whom it is- yet 
becoming, fo trifling and playing, I am pleafed 5 
it feems to me graceful and liberal, and fuitable 
to youthful age. If I hear a youth Ipeaking too 
readily, it is difagreeable to me, and wounds my 
cars, and it feems. to me as more proper for a 
flave. But if any one hears a man trifling, or 
fees him playing, it feems ridiculous, unmanly, 
and worthy of ftripes. Jufl: fo do I feel about 
thofe who philofophize. When I fee philofophy 
in a young man, I am pleafed, it feems proper, 
and I think it the mark of ingenuoufnefe. He 
who does not ftudy philofophy, cannot be inge- 

* Buripides."] — Thefe lines are among the fragments of 
the Antiope, and I have ufed the verfion of Mr. WodhuU. 
Every thing relating to thefe fragments is fo amply difcuffed 
by Valcnaer, in iiisv Diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dra- 
matum reliquias, that it would be injpertinent in me to do 
more than refer the reader to that learned and ingenious 
di/TertatioK. 

nuous. 
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nuousjfior ynW hie ever da any amiable of generooi 
a6tion« But whcft t fee an older perfon fo em- 
J>loyed, and not about to defift, flich a rttan, O 
Socrates ! feems to me worthy of ftripes : for a« 
I now faid, it happens to fuch a one, thou^ na- 
turally good, that he becomes unmanly, avoiding 
the bufineft of the city and forum, in which the 
poet lays men become moft eminent. If he 
hide himlelf during life, whifpering in a Corner 
with three or four young men, he will never ac- 
complifli any thing liberal, great, or becoming* 
But for you, O Socrates ! I have friendihip and 
rcfpeft ; I rilk therefore that to happen to mc 
with refpedt to you, which happened to Zetho 
with refpeft to Amphion, in the lines from Eu- 
ripides juft qubted ; for 1 have been induced to 
fiiy to you precifely what he faid to his brother — 
ihat you negleft, Socrates, what moft idcferves 
your care, and that>#you injure your excellent 
talents by attention to 'childifli things ; nor can 
you introduce any thing pertinent in the public 
cpurts, nor do you feleft what is meritorious and 
becoming,' nor can you give judicious counfel to 
others. Be not, my dear Socrates, offended with 
me, I will addrefa^you with all mildnefs ; does it 
not feem to be difgraceful to you to be efteemed, 
as I efteem you and all others whom philofophy 
allures ? Now if any one fhould feize you, or one 
like you, and throw you into prifon, faying you 
had comniitted 2, crime, although you really 
had not, yoy could not vindicate yourfelf, but 
* ^ would 
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Woul4 helUate and ibe.perplexed> not knowing 
wh^jtofay; and being brought to trial, having 
a vile and profligate accufer, you would fufibr 
eyen.death^ if he fliould fo think proper. And is 
tlm wifdom, O Socrates ! if any purfuit^ occupying 
a man naturally ingenuous, makes him worie, 
fo that he can neither help himfelf nor lave him- 
felf, nor any one elle, from the greateft dangers, 
' but muft firffer every extremity from his enemies ? 
He mufl live unhonourcd by his citizens. Such 
a man, I almoft bluih to ufe the exprelfion, we 
may with impunity fmite upon the cheek. 
Thcrefcrc, my friend, be perfuaded, and leave 
ofF thcfe trifles. Purfue things more honourable, 
and from which you may appear to be really 
wife. Lfave to others thefe empty things, or, as 
you may perhaps call them, infanities,/ which 
make your houfes empty.* Imitate not them 
who follow thefe puerilities, but thofe who really 
know how to live, who have glory and other 
good things. 

Plato ^ has fpoken thefe fentiments from the 
mouth of one, as I faid before, of no great effi- 

mationj, 



♦ P&/«.]— The fi>llowing fragment of Epicrates, as 
preferved in Atbenxus, is a pertinent illuftration of this 
paflage. I copy the tranflatian from Mr. Cumberland's Ob* 

fcrver : 

. .. 

J. . I pray you. Sir, 

What are your wife philofophers^ engag'd in. 
Your Plato, Menedemus, and Speufippus? 

What 
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matiotij yet with the repute of common fcnfc and 
common underftanding, and with an inclination to 
fpeak the plain truth. For he does not defcant up^ 
on that fpecies of philofophy, which is the teacher 
of all virtues $ which ftands foremoft in the dif- 
charge of all public and private duties ; which^ if 
not prevented, regulates with firmnefe, fortitude, 
and wildom, the government of the ftate. But 
be fpcaks of that futile and childiih attention to 
trifles, which conduces nothing to the guidance 
and regulation of life ; in which people of that 
dcfcription (whom the vulgar confider as philo- 
ibphers, and whom he confidcred as fuch who 
delivered thefe cenfurcs) grow old in idlenefs. 

What mighty myileiies have they in projedion ? 

What new difcoveries may the world expedl 

From their profound refearches ? 
B, Sir, you fhall know — ^at our great fe&ival 

I was my felf their hearer — I mull fpeak 

Of things perchance furpafling your belief^ 

For ten moll fagc academicians fat 

In folemn confultation on a cabbage, 
u/. A cabbage ! what did they difcover there ? 
.£• Oh Sir> your cabbage has its fex and gender. 

Its provinces, prerogatives, and ranks. 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many (jueftions 

As it does maggots. 

Sc€ alfo the Nubesof Ariftophanes. 
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fcHAP. xxht 

^ f^Jf^Z^ from an oration of Marcus CatOy on thi 
ancient mode of iifej and manners of .women'^ 
That the hufband had power to put his wife 
to deaths if taken in adultery. 

THE writers bri the food and drefs of the 
Romans, inform us, that the women of 
Romie and Latidm lived abftemidufly i that is> 
|hey abftained fronri wine 'i wKich in the old 
language was tailed temetum. It Was appointed 
by law, that they Ihould kifs their relations, that 
it might ht difcoVel-ed by their breath whethei: 

■ /r^«r.aviw.]---The Greeks^ ihdugh they did bot pofi- 
tively forbid their Woinen the ufe of wine> punifiied apy ex> 
cefs of this . kind with extreme fcveiity, . The teftiiponies 
of the fa6l here.mentioAed occiir perpetually in th^ old Ro« 
i^an writers. Their idea ,was, that the ufe of V/ine excited 
kmorous propenfities. Pliny (ays, " Ndn licebat vinum fee- 
ininis.Romanis bibereiinTenlmu$, inter exenlpla EgnatiiMe- 
iceniiii hxoremi quod vinuih bibilTet a dolio interfedlam fnrtc 
amailtc, eumque oedis a Romulo abfoltttum." Maiiy finiilar 
paifTage^ might be eaiily cdlledled. 

Piatoj in his Republic^ forbids young nieh to drink wine 
till tliey are eighteen years old : they were not to get drunk 
till they wer« forty ; after that period> they were^p do as 
ihey pleafed^ 

Vol. II* ^ thejf 
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they had been drinking. But they relate that 
the women were accuftomed to drink the iecond 
brewing, raifin wine *, fwect myrrhine, and other 
palatable liquors of that fort^ And thefe things 
are publiflied in the books I mentioned. But 
Marcus Cato fays, that women were not only 
cenfurcd, but fined^ if they had been drinking 
wine, with as much feverity as if they h»d com- 
mitted adultery. I have put down the words 

• Raifin wiW.]— Paffds in the original. Columella has 
particularly dEfcribed the making of this in his 12th booi^« 
chap. 39.— ^See Virg. Georg. ii. 53. 

£t paiTo Pfythia utilior. 

Arnobius, in his tradb adver&s Gentes, reproaching the Ro« 
mans for changit&g their, manner of life, fays, 

'* Mat res familias veftrs in atriis operantar demorom in- 
duftrias tellificantes fuas ? potionibus abfHnentvini ?'* 

Bayle, at the article Lycurgus, tells us, that though there 

^as no law in France to prohibit women the ufe of wine, in 

earlier times they were feldom^known to drink any thing but 

water. A phyftcian of Paris, who publiflied a book in 1696, 

fays» ** Who would have thought that women would have 

added tobacco and brandy to fo many other vices they hai^ 

gloried in for above thirty years paft ? They carry, as yet, 

but runlets ^f brandy at their ilde: who knows but in tune 

they will carry barrels ?" Ovid recommends a chearful glais 

to the ladies : 

» ~ • 

Aptius ell deceatque magis potare puellas 

Cum Veneris puero non male Bacche facis. 

It is certain however, that the Roman wives were not allows- 
ed to keep the key of the wine-cellar*-^Set Cafauben ad 
Athenarum, 725, 

I from 
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from Marcus Cato^s oration (de Dote) in 
Which itMs alfo iaid, that hufbands had a right 
to kill their wives when takfen in adultery \ ^^ A 
hulband (fays he) when he puts away his wife^ 
-jlidges his own caufe as a cfenfor> and Aas, it 
ie^rns, entir^ controul in the matter. If flie has 
commifted any perverfe or di^raceful aft, Ihe 
is fined : if fhe has drank wiricj or contaminated 
herfelf by intercourfe with another nian, fhe is 
condemned : biit upbn the right of putting her 
io death, it is thus expreflfed : If you fhall have 
caught your wife in adukery, yoii may kill her 
without any legal procefs 5 but fhe (fliould yoii 
fee guilty of the crime) miift ndt prefume td 
^ koiich you with her finger i the law does not 
permit it." 

* In adukery,'\^T\it puhilhmen't of aaultery has bccii 
difFereht in various times and nations ; but, as a people havd 
become more luxurious and corrupt, this punifhment had 
^etome progreflively lefs fevere, till it has not only pafTed 
without public cenfure, bUt appeared with linabaflled eiFron- 
tery in all ranks of focicty. 

Baylej on the, authority of Socrates Scholaflius, mentioni 
ia puniihment of adulter);, fo extremely prepofterous, aaP ta 
W recoiicikd to ng principle of decency or common fenft; 
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tri&ify who /poke with elegance^ ufed the words^ die 
. priftini, die i:raftini, die quarti, die quinti, not 
as they /peak them now \ 

T\ IE quarto and du quinto (on the fourth and 
fifth day) which the Greeks . exprefs by f k 
riro^frtiy 9^ ug irsiAirrfiy, are words now in ufe 
among the learned, and he who fpeaks other- 
wife, is delpifed as unpoliflied and illiterate. 3ut 
in TuUy's time, and before that period, they 
did not, I think, ufe that phrafe. They faid die 
quintij and die quint^, ufing it as a copulative ad- 
verb, the fecond fyllable being made fhort. 
Auguftus, who was well verfed in Latin, and an 
imitator of his father's elegance in converfa- 
tion, has in that manner frequently diftinguilhed 

' The fiibftance of this chapter is to be found in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, 1. i. The ftyk of Auguftus is 
fpoken of by Suetonius in terms of great refpcdl. 

** Genus eloquendi fecutus eft elegans et tcmperatura : 
vitatis fententiarum ineptiis, atque inconcinnitatc et recon- 
ditorum verborum, ut ipfe loquebatur fantoribus. Praeci- 
puamqae curam duxit fenfum animi quam apcrtiHime ex* 
primere." Gellius in another place prailes the pure and 
fimpie flyle of Auguftus; and fo alfo do Tacitus and Quia- 
tUian. 

in 
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in his Epiftles^ the days he meant to point out. 
But it will be the means of fhewing the ufuai 
cwftom of the ancients, if we put down the 
formal words of the praetor, in which, accord- 
ing to eftablifhed cuftom, he proclaims the ce- 
lebration of the feftival called the Compitalia*. 
The words are thcfe: ** Die noni (nine days 
hence) the Compitalia will be holden in the af- 
fembly of the Roman people ; when they fhall 
have been begun, law bufinefs ceafes." Here 
the prastor fays, die noni, not die nono ; and not 
only the praetor, but almoft all ^antiquity ipoke 
in the fame manner. For I remember in Pom- 
ponianus, a verfe from the farce ' which is called 
JVIacvia. 

Dies hie fextus, cum nihil egi, die 
Quarte moriar fame. 

> Cmpitalia.]'^Thek feftivals were celebrated on the 
fecond of Maj, to the Lares, in the>pubUc ways, at which 
time anciently boy« were faid to havfc been facrificed.— Sec 
ajong account of thi3 feffival in Macrobiafl> 1. i. Sat. vL i6. . 

See alfo Ovid. Fa(U. L v. 

Servat uterque domum dominp quoque ^das ^terque 
dompita grata dep> compita grata cani, 

Exagitant et Lar et turba Diania fures 

Pervigilantque Lares^ pervigilantque canes. 

* Faree.]'^Att\[sinsL. Atellanusor Attellanus, was an epi- 
thet applied to a kind of farce which had its origin a^ 
Attellanae, a place in Cainpania.-r-See Juvenal^ Sat.yi. 71. 

Urbicus exodio rifara movet Attellame 
Gfellibus AatoAoeA. 

S 3 Sjx 
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Six days without a jot of work I've pifl^ 
Four more— and hungry I mufl: breathe my 
* laft. , 

That paflagc in Coelius likcwife fiirnifhcs an in-i 
ftancc of it ; in the fecond book of hU hiftory— 
" If you chufe to give me the cavalry, and follow 
me yourfelf, wifh the army, I will take care that 
fupper fhall be prepared for you (die quinti) 
five days hence, in the capitol at Rome." But 
the ftory itfclf, and the words of it, Coelius has 
taken from Marcus Cato, where it is thus related : 
^* Therefore the mafter of the horfe thus advife4 
the diftator of the Carthaginians, Send the ca-» 
valry with me to Rome, and five days hence 
your fupper Ihall be drefled in the capitoL" 
But the laft iyllabje of that compound, I find^ 
terminated either by the letter e or /, which 
cuftom of ufiijg them indifferently was frequent 
among the ancients, as in the words prafejcint 
and pr^fefcini^ proclivi (downwards) and proelive ; 
and many others of the fame nature, they ufed 
with various terminations. Die prijiini (the day 
before) was ^fo applied, which fignified die 
prijiinoy or die priore^ which we commonly ex- 
' prefs by pridie^ changing the order of the com- 
pound, and deriving it as it were from prifiino 
die. By a fimilar procefs, die craftini (to-mor- 
row) was ufed from die craftino. So the. pricfts 
oY the Rom^' people, when they fay, in diem 
tertium (for* three days) exprcfs themfclves by 

dii 
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die perendini '^ but as many people fay, die frijiinij 
fo Marcus Cato in his fpcech againft Furius, has 
faid, die proximi (next day). And Cnaeus Ma* 
tius^ a very learned nian> in his Mimiambi^ has 
ufed die quarto^ inftead of what we call nudius* 
quartus (four days ago) in the following lines. 

Nupcr die quarto ut recordor, et certe 
Aquarium urceum vnicum domi fregit. 

Four days ago— I have it in my book> 
The only pitcher in my houfe he broke. 

There only will remain this diftinftion, that wc 
fay die quarto^ Ipeaking of time paft 5 die quarti^ 
pr die quaru\ of the future. 
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r •» *. • 

fife names of certain weapons, ddrfSy ami /words ^ 
'" 4a^nd the different Jorts of Jhips^ mentioned in the, 
€ldhoks\ 

WHILE we are fitring at eafe in the car- 
' riage, in order to prevent one's min4 
from being poffeflecj ^y other trifling mattei:s, 
we rpay as well make fome enquiry into the 
names' of the weapons, darts, and fwords, which 
are mentioned in the ancient books ; as alfo into 
the different kinds and' appellations of the fhips. 
Thoft which occur are as follows : the fpear, 
the javelin, pikes, half- pikes,* iron-crows, Gallic 
darts, the lance, (pears, rumigeftri, torches, barbed 
javelins, ftaves, miflile fpears, flings, Thracian 
fwdrds,' the engine for flinging darts, fcibones, 
broad - headed javelins, ' fliort - fwords, rapiers, 
daggers, hangers, fpade^, wedges, pohyards, fmall 
ladders. Of the wedge (lingula) fince the ufe 
of it is not very common, it is neceflary to 



V « , 



» A long diflertation, or indeed ^ book, might be written 
on the fabjea of this chapter. It will be lufficient, perhaps, 
to refel- the reader at once to Vegetius, and the other old 
inilitary writers. The vcflels mentionied at the conclufion 
ire all enumerated and explained in Potter's Grecian Anti- 
iquiticis. * . . v . 

'^ pbiirve. 
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pbferve, that the ancients fb called an oblong 
^all fword, made in the form of a tongue, of 
)vhich Naevius makes mention in hi» Tragedy of 
Hefion. Thefc are his words : 

ff Sine mihi gerere morem vidcar, lingui 
verum lingula." 

And the long fword (rhomphasa) * is a Ipecies of 
3veapon belonging to the Thrac^an nation, and its 
name occurs in the twenty- fourth of the Annals 
of Ennius. All the nances of fhips we could call 
to mind are thefe; the gallies, merchantmen, 
{tore* fhips, long-veflels, tranfports, long-prows, 
pinnaces, or as the Greeks call them, xtAuTi?, 
barques, frigates, rowing-veffels, light barges, 
which the Greeks call Itrryorroi, or ivAt^l^ih^, 
ketches or fpy-boats, or fiihing fmacks, catta^ 
fkifFs, ferry-boats, nuftucias, mediae, yachts, gal- 
liots, long-galliots, fcuUers, capulices, fair-wea-» 
thcr fhips, the cidarum, lighters, cruizers. 

fl 

* Rhmpi?aa*]'^M2iny of thefc words are written diffe- 
rently in different editions of Gellius>^ as rumfki for rhum« 
i^\i2esi,fibones for fcibones, &c* 
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Chap. XXVL 

« 

Sallujl was unwtfely cenfured hy Jfinius Pollio, for 
Jaying tranfgrcffum /^ txanfretationem, &c.^ 

SALLUST has unjuftly incurred the ccnfere 
of Alinius PoUio, in one of his letters ad-- 
drefled to Plancus, and indeed of others, becaufe 
in the firft book of his hiftory he has called 
the a£t of tranfportmg, and carrying over the 
fea, tranjgrejfumy and the perfons carried over, 
which in our ufual phrafe is transfretajfe^ he has 
called tranfgrejfos. Thefc are Salluft'a words: 
<* ^ertorius having left a fmall guard in Mauri- 
tania, and taking the advantage of a dark ni^t, 
was compelled, with a profperous wind ^d 
great Ipeed, to avoid an engagement, by carry- 
ing his troops over the fea." He afterwards 

• The beginning of this chapter is dilFerent in different 
editions. H. Stephens has taken fome pains to prove tjiat 
it ihoald be read thus :— i»'< Mnio PoUioni in quadam epiftola 
qaam ad Plancam fcripiit, et quibufdam aliis C. Salluftius 
iniquis digniun nota vifum eft quod, icz** 

As to the matter of the chapter itfelf, the reader has 
probably by this time difcovered, that however agreeable 
the work of Gellius may be as a book of mifcellaneous 
enter tainment> he certainly was himfelf no very acute critic. 
What he alledges hete is reafonaUe enough. 

fays. 
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ftys, " Tranfgrejfos omnis recipit rtions rcceptus 
a Lufitanis/' This (fay they) is fpoken impro- 
perly^ and with the authority of no good duthor,. 
For tr^ifffgrejfus and ingrefusixc derived from 
tranfgrediendoj and that from fedum gradu (the 
ftepping of the feet), Pollio therefore thought 
that tranfgrejfus was ill applied to thofc who fly, 
or creep, or fail, and that it fuited only thofe 
who walk, and meafure the ground with their 
footfteps. Therefore they deny, that in any 
good author tranfgrejfwn can be found, applied 

- to fhips, or ufed to fignify the tranlpordng of 
troops. But I afk, why, as they properly fay curjus^ 
(the courfe) of a Ihip, they may not likewife 
fay tranfgreffusy more efpecially when the narrow- 
pels of that arm of the fea which flows between 
Sp^in and Africa is defcribed by a word ^ mod 
elegantly exprcflive, of paflTmg over as it were 
the (pace of a few fteps. But let . thofe who 
want an authority for it, and affirm, that ingredi 
and trmjgrtdi arc not applied to failing, tell 
wherein the word ingredi differs from ambularey 

^ (to walk). But Marcus Cato, in his book upon 

* C«fyS^.]-— Both the Greek and Latin wjitcrs of the 
l>eft authority ufed currus for a ihip. See Catullus : 

Volitantem per mare currum. 

See alfo the expreilion in Virgil, of xdificant naves. In 
Engliih alfo, we ufe the feemingly inaccurate exprefiion, " I 
' am (hipwrecked in my fortune, for I am in misfortune." 

' i^flri/.]— Fretum, npw called the Straights, or the 
..Str^ghts of Gibraltar. 

Agriculture^, 
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Agriculture, fays, ** That a farm is to be chofca 
in fuch a fituation, as to have a large town near 
it, land the fea, or at leaft a river where Ihips 
(amiulant) walk." Moreover, Lucretius bears 
teftimony, that vords taken from their literal 
lenfe are fometimes ornaments of fpcech. For 
in his fourth book, he fpeaks of the voice (gra- 
dientem) travelling through the arteries and the 
jaws. Which is fomewhat more ftrong than what 
Salluft fays of fhips. Lucretius's* verfes arc 
thefe ; 

All found is body, for with painful force 
It moves the fenfc, when with an eager courfe 
Jt fcrapes the jaws, and makes the Ipeaker 
hoarfe, 

Befides, Salluft in the fame book not only 
calls thofe who went in fhips progrejfusy but alio 
failing fkifFs. His words, as applied to the fkifFs, 
I have fubjoined : ^^ Some of them making but 
litde way, from being overweighted and une- 
qually loaded, while fear agitated the perfons in 
them, were funk." 

♦ JLttfr^//«j%]— The reiference in Gronovius is wrong. 
The paflHge is in book iv. 1. 532. We have an expreflion 
in EngUfli of a iimilar kind— *< The noife grates my ears." 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Account of the Roman and Carthaginian people,'-^ 
fhey were rtve^l of nearly equal flrength '. 

IT is recorded in books of antiquity, that the 
. ftrength, the fpirit, and the numbers of the 
Romans and Carthaginians were equal. Nor 
was this opinion without foundation. For with 
other nations the fubjeft of dilpute was a fingle 
ftate ; but, with the Carthaginians, it was for th^ 
empire of the world. A proof of this is exhi- 
bited in the fpeech of eaqji people, when Quintus 
Fabius, the Roman general, delivered' a letter 
to the Carthaginians, in which it was declared, 
that the Roman people had fent them a fpear 
^d a herald's ftaff— two tokens, the one of war, 
the other of peace — that they might choofe which- 
ever they pleafed, and underftand that as par- 
ticularly fent them, which they might think pro- 
per to accept. The Carthaginians anfwered, that 
they would choofe neither j that they who brought 

■ This fubjedt is familiar to every fchool-boy, and re* 
qaires no elaborate difculHon. The anecdote told in this 
chapter, is a meniorable inflance of national fpirit, and isre» . 
corded by Livy, book xxviii. c. -8. and by Florus, book ii. 
c. 6, 7. 

them 
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them might leave which they pleafed, and thtf 
would confider what the Romans left^ as chofert * 
by themfclves. Marcus Varro, however, fays^ 
not that a fpear itfelf> or the ftafF itfelf, were 
fent, but two dice *, upon one of which was en- 
graven a ftafF, on the other a fpear. 

* Z>iVf.]-^The teflcra was a (ball tablet of wood, ani 
nfed among the Romans for varioas purpofes. It was the 
foldier's jvateh-iignal ; there was . alfo (which feems here 
to be what is underftood) the teflera of ho^itality: thii 
was a tally cut in two, whereof each party kept onci 
See a curious tra£^ de TefTeris Hofpitalitatis, by Thoznafiflus* 
In the Medea of Euripides, Jafon, when about to fen4 
Medea away, tells her he will give her a fymbol or tcfleni 
of recommendation to his friends. 

^Ir. Wodhuir has not fiifHcieiftly marked the force of this if 
kis tranilation. 

For with a liberal hand am I ihclin'd 
My bounties to confer, and hence di^tch 
Such tokens as to hbfpitable kindneft 
Will recommend yoii. 

To which Medea anfwers: 

I will not ufe thofe with whom you are conheded by tii< 
ties of hofpitality : that is, literally,. Jafon fays, I will give 
jrott teflerae hbfpitalitis to my friends : No, fays Medeai 
I will not take them, nor be indebted to your friends: 
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Chap. XXVIII. 

Qn the diftinHions of age^^cbUdhooB^ youth, and old 
age — taken from TCubero^s bijlory. 

TUBERO, in his firft book of hiftory, has 
written, that Servius Tullius, king of 
Rome, when he divided the people into five 
clafles', in order to number the young men, 
called thofe who were under feventeen years ^ of 
age boys 5 from their feventcenth year, when 
they were deemed proper for fervice, he enrolled 
them foldiers > till forty-fix, young men * ; and be* 

■ Fi'veclaJes^l'^Ovi. this. Aibje6(^ of the clafles into which 
the Roman people were divided^ fee Gellius again^ 1« viL 
13. The Romans were'fometlmies laid to be divided into 
iix claiTes ; but the iixth clafs was called capiti cenii, that is^ 
reckoned only by their numbers, and confidered afr having 
HO property ; fo that the general eilimation rec)coned five 
clafles only. See Arnobius, p* 91* 

*' Numqoid enim quinque in clafles habetis populum dlf- 
tributum, veilri olim ut habuere majored. 

• Toung ;»#«,]— The expreflion of juvenis or junior, among 
the Romans, was certainly jjidefinablet suid meant no more 
than thofe who were able to undergo a certain degree of 
labour or fatigue. Thus in our own language, it is cer- 
tain, that in its primitive meaning yeoman iignified a 
young man ; and we know in how lax a fenfc it is now un.- 
derflood^ 

jovA 
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yond that time elders, i; have noted this, that 
the diftinftions which otir forefathers obfcrvedj 
might be known, between childhood, youth, and 
old age, according to the eftimate of thAt faga- 
cious king, Servius TuUius, 
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Chap. XXIX. 

That the particle atque is not only conjunStivCy bui 
has likewiji a diverfity offtgnifications. 

TH E particle atque is called by the granl^ 
marians a copuladve conjundtioii; and 
often indeed it unites and -connefts wdrds. But 
fometinies it has other powers, not fiifficicndy 
obferved, except by perfons engaged in the dili- 
gent and attentive examination of ancient learn- 
ing. For it has the power of an adverb, whert 
we fay, "I afted othenvife (atque) than you."^ 
If it be repeated, it ftrengthens and increases the 
fignification J as we find in the Annals of Quintus 
Ennius, unlefs my memory fails in the citation of 
the verfe i 

Atque atque accedit muros ftomana jiiventus* 

It was likewife ufcd by the ancients for the Word 
dique^ which has an oppoiite fignificati5h, and 

moreover. 
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ftiorcovef tor ftatimi another adverbs As in thefe 
yerfes of Virgil> where that particle is thought 
obfcure, and not properly introduced. 

Sjc omnia fatis * 
In pejus mere ac retro fublapfa f cferri 
Non aliter quam qui adrerfo vix flumine 

lembum 
Remigiis fubigit^ fi brachia forte remifit* 
Atque ilium in prseceps prOno rapit alvetis 

amnii 

• Sic omnia /iUit.^'^Thefe lines occur Georg. i. 1. 199* 
Thus ttanilated hy Diyden : 

Thus all belowj whether by nature's ^urfe 
Or fate's decree, degenerate ftill to worfe ; 
So the boat's brawny crew the current ftem. 
And flow advancing flruggle with the ftream; 
But if they (lack their hands> or ceafe to ftriv^ 
Then down the flood with headlong hafle they drive. 

Dryden here has overlooked the force of «/f «/> which 
Martyn has not : he tranflates the laft line, '* Immediately 
tiie tide drives him headlong down the river." 

The expreflion of ** retro fublapfa referri*' is. found alfo 
in the. iecond .^eid* 

£x illo fluere ac retro fublapfa refern 
Spes Danaum* 
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Chap. L 

On the origin of the word Italy. Of that fine which 
is called fuprema ; its meaning'^fbe Aterian law 
^^and in what terms tbejmall^ fine ufed to be 
impofed. 

TIM-flEUS, in the Roman Hiftory which 
he compofed in Greek, and Varro in his 
Antiquities, agree in deriving Italy' from a 
Greek word, bccaufe in the old Greek language 
oxen were called It(%aoi, of which there were 
great numbers in Italy ; and horned cattle in 
Y?^ abundance were bred and paftured in that 
country. Thence we may conjefture, that as ^ 
Italy was fo abundant in cattle *, therefore the 

fine 

• ///i/jr.]— It is certain that Hefy^bi^s has JraXpf in the 
fenfe of an ox ; yet Heyne agrees rather with thofe who de« 
rive the name of the country from Italus, one of its kings, 
according to Ifidorus. Bochart's derivation of it from 4 
Phosnician word fignifying pitch, has not obtained much cur- 
rency, nor does it feexp to deferve it, 

* Jhundant in c4/r/#»]«- Annentofiflima. The indcfati^a* 

I ble 
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fine was impoftd ivhich is called ftiprema, of 
J)r6ducing on particular days^ two iheep and 
thirty oxen i which was levied m that proportion 
from the plentiful breed of oxen, ahd. the fcarcity 
of ffieep. But when that fort of fine which 
confifted of flieep' ahd oxen was impofed by the 
magiftrates, fome of fmall dnd fome of greater 
values were produted, whfch made the pdyment 
of the penalty unequaK Whereforci by the Atc- 
tian law,' the value 6f the fheej) w^s fixed at ten 
|)ieces of brafs, that of the oxen at an hundred i 
but the fgialleft fine infipoled, is that of one. 
iheep; the greateft, that of which we have 

« 

ipokeri. Beyond which, it \^as not fawful to 
fix any fine to be paid for one ofience; and 
therefore k is called (/up/efria) the laffi, that is; 
the chief ahd greatest When therefore this laff 
fine is now impofed, according to the mahner of 
bur anceftors, by the Romah magiftrates, it ii 
nfualiy obferVed; that the w6rd ove^, fheep, is 

ble Barthius (peaks higMy of the advantage 6f making a 
gloflary of words ufcd by each partidular writer of any diCr 
tindion. He himfelf, with refpeft to Geilius, has Completed 
a gloffary of peculiar word« beginning with a. Armento* 
£ilima is ^m6Ag tlieTe ; ahd tlie reader will find them iHI iii 
his Adverfaria, p. 397. " 

, ^ Particular ^^V.]-i-In fingulosT: if i» fomttin^es read Mk 
fingulos dieSj' but I am inclined to think both re^dihg^ 
Wrong» and wi(h to adopt What ^is propor<^d by Hbtoman- 
nltts^ in his ufeful tradb de Re Nummaria. He thinks it 
fho^d be read < in res fingiilas/ which was a legal term fof 
^ach ofFence.' 

T li iifcd 



I 
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ufcd in the mafculinc gender. So Marcus Varra 
has mentioned the legal terms by which the 
fmalleft fine was impofed. " Smce, though 
called upon by Marcus Terentius, he has neither 
anfwered, nor excufed himielf^ I fentence him to 
pay a fine of one iheep/' Unlefs this form was 
obferved, the fine was not deemed legal. This 
word multa^ Marcus Yarroj in his 1 9th book of 
Antiquities^ fays is not a Latin but a Sabine 
word ; and that in his memOry^ it was in ufe in 
the language of the Samnites^ who came from 
the Sabines % But the upftart tribe of gram-r 
marians have affirmed, that this word, like many 
others^ is fpoken {%ur aim^paTiy) by oppofi* 
tion. 

' But as our manner of fpeaking, and that which 
many of the ancients made ufe of, is muUam dixit ^ 
and muUa ££ta efi^ I have thought it not amifs 
to take notice that Marcus Cato has fpoken 
otherwifc; for in his fourth book.de Originibus> 
are thefc words: ^* Our general, if any one 
engages in battle, out of his rank, {ei muUam 
facit) impofes a fine upon him. But he may 
appear^ for the fake of elegance, to have avoided 
the word (dicit) fince the fihe was levied in the 

ft 

♦ From the SahinesJ] — See Strabo, book v. « The Sa- 
bines are the moft ancient nation, and from thefe the Sam^ 
nites derive their origin. The Samnites were by die 
Greeki called Zmvnrm,^* See Euftathius ad Diony£oin»and 

Pliny* 

t camp 
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€amp and die army, not proclaimed (dicereiur) 
in the aflembty, nor prcfence of the people. 



C H A p. II. 

^bat the werd elegance, among the ancimts^ was mt 
applied to tbofe diftinguijhedby their underftanding, 
i^ut to tbofe who were attentive to drefs and lusc^ 
urjfi and was confidered as difgracefuL 

AM A N formerly was not called elegant, as 
a term of commendations but till the 
time of Marcus Cato, that word was jl re- 
proach, and not a compliment. This we may 
obferve in other writers, as well as in that book 
of Cato, which is entided, ^^ Carmen dc Mori- 
bus," wherein are thefe words : " They thought 
avarice included all vices ; but the expenfive man, 
and who ever was thought ambitious, elegant^ 
vicious, or fooliih, he was commended." From 
which it is plain, a man was not called by the 
ancients elegant ^ with reference to his genius ', 

but 

' To his genius.^'-^We find that the term elegans <uerho^ 

. rum was applied by way of dif^indliou to Salluft, whilft 

Terence was called compofitum atque slegam. With as it is 

nfed invariably in a good fenfe ; but it does not feem to 

liaye been a favourite expreflion with our older writers : I 

' T3 dt 
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but from a too frivoloxis attention to d^efs and 
outward appearance. Afterwards, it ceafed tp 
be a terni of cenfure ; but he was not thought 
worthy of commendation, whofe elegance was 
not very moderate. So Marc]gi^ TuUius pays a 
bompliment to Lucius Craffus and Quintus Sca?- 
yola, not for their elegance only, but their oeco- 
nomy mixed with it. " Craflus (fays he) was 
the moft oeconomical of elegant men, and Scae- 
yola |Ehe moft elegant of the oeconomical." Ar>d 
in the lame book of Cato, we find it here and 
there mentioned. ** It was cuftomary (fays 
he) to be dreffcd handfomely in public, and 
plainly at home. They purchafed horles at a 
dearer rate than cooks. Poetry was in no 
cfteem* s and if any one addicted himfelf to the 

' ftudy 

•io cot .remember to have met tv^th it in Shakfpeare, and 
1 know but of one place where it occurs in Mihon. Mil- 
ton ufes if in its claffical fcnfe of corre^lnefs— 

Eve, now I fee thou art exad of tafte. 
And elegant. 

* In no (fteim,'\ — The fate of poets feems to Jiave been 
much the fame in all ages*-t)ieir produ^ions honoured, and 
themfelves negle£led. The maxim of Charles the IXth 
fcems to have prevailed in fevery age : *' Equi et poede 
alendi non fiiginandi.** Though Otway, Chatterton, and 
ibme others, would have been glad if even this cold com- 
fort had bceiT granted them. It is' certain, that in the 
time of the republic, poets were held in no eftimation at 
Rome'; they wa'ndered' from houfe to houfe, finging the 
praifci of thofe who would give them a dinner. When 

Fulviiis 
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ftudy of it, or frequented entertainments, he 
was called a glutton/' And in the fame book, 
is that celebrated fentence of truth, " Human 
life is much like iron — if you ufe it, it is worn 
away, if you ufe it not, ruft conlumes it. So 
we fee men worn away^y exercifing themfelvcs, 
while fluggiflinefs and torpor, without exercife, is 
yet more detrimental." 

Fulvitts went on fome expedition as confid into JExolisL, he 
was abttfed for his efieminacy^ in taking Ennius the poet 
hi his foite. Plato, a very wife man, has in fome part of 
his works> this remark : No one in his fenfes wiU knock a( 
the door of the Mufes. 



T4 
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Vdrms ufages of the f article pro, wiib exampks.^ 

WHEN I find leifure from law caufeSj 
and bufinefst and for the fake of exer-> 
cife I walk or nde, I am accuftomed to turn 
over in my mind matters trifling and of fmall 
confequence, and which appear defpicable to the 
unlearned;, which however are necef&ry to the 
clear underftanding of antiquity, and particularly 
to the knowledge of the Latin language. As it 
happened lately in the retirement of Praencfte, 
walking by myfelf in the evening, I confidered of 
the various ufages in the Latin language of cer- 
tain particles, as for inftance in the prepofirioq 
pro. For at one time I obfcrved they fay, *^ that 
the priefts have pafled a decree (pro colkgio) 
according to the power of their order j"-at an- 
other, " a Witnefs was brought in (pro tejlimonio) 
to give . evidence." Marcus Cato one while 
writes, as in the fourth book of his Origins, tha? 

* I believe it will be enough, if at this chapter I tranflate 
the remark of Quintus Carolus : — ** As for this chapter, 
readtr, go to the didUon^ry-makers, who have (:urioufly in- 
vcftigatcd the fignifigation of this f article, and no one caa 
})e ignoja;;: qf the elei9ents, 

• |he 
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the batdc was engaged in and fought (fro cqfiris) 
before the camp: and in his fifths chat all tbe 
cities and iflands were- confidered (pro Ilfyrio) as 
belonging to Illyricum. Sometimes they fey (pr^ 
4ede Cafioris) for the temple of Caftor: ibme- 
times (pro rofiris) before the roftra, before the 
tribune's chair, before the aflembly, and fon[ie- 
times that the tribune of the people interceded 
(pro potejiate) by virtue of his authority. Now I 
thought that whoever ima^ned thefe words to be 
altogether like each other, or of equal efficacy, or 
yet differing from eadh other in every particular^ 
falls into an error. For I was of opinion, that 
the variety of their fignification was to be traced 
from the fame origin and fountam, though not to^ 
the fame end /which he will eafily underftand^ 
who wiD confider the matter attentively, and tife 
himfelf to confuh our old books, and records of 
?iny celebrity. 



Ca A r* 
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Ih "tiobat manner Etmius imitated Euripides^, 

THERE arc fome vcrfes in the Hecuba c^ 
Euripidesj charming in their language, and 
remarkable for their concifeneis, Hecuba is 
ipeaking to Ulyfles : 

Theft lines Quintus Ennius, in his tranflation of 
that tragedy, has very well imiQited in an equal 
number of verfes. 

Hasc tu, & fi perverse doccs, facil? Achivps 

flexeris> 
Nam cum opulente * loquuntur parker, atque 

ignpbilesj 

Eadem difta eademquc oratio aequa, non 

lequc valet. 

Ennius 

^ Thefe lines are thui trartflated by WodhuII : 
Although ycm weakly argue^ with your rank 
Convince them ; for the felf-fame fpeech, when ttCterM 
By th* ignoble, and men well efteemcd* 
Comes not with equal force. 

Fot frn<ni in the fecond yerfe, many would read mxa; the 
difference is not great* 
^ 0//^/?s/f.]— -Aiciatus thinks that Bnnius wrote ofiuiUi, 

which 
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Enpius, as I faid before, has well tranflatcd th^ 
paflage, .though dip word ignobiles but ill anfwer^ 

^O oi,yri ^io^i^vrm^ ^^d Ofuknti to otvri foxayrmf 

For neither are all who are ig^QJ^le difefteemed| 
nojc are all wljo arc rich cfleeme^. 

whid^the verfe requires as weU as the fenfe; in ^ which 
cafe the ceniare of Gellius falls tto the ground, for opina$i 
jgneans men in honour and ei^in^tion, and correfpond^ exadllr 
with ^QXHyrtfy. Gellius himfelf has the expreflion of oUra-^ 
^ifftfni auSforeSf for authors of great eitimation* 



G H A !!♦ Vt 

ffri^in things lightly touched upon concerning tbe^ 
Pyrrhonian phUofopherSj and the Academics ; with 
the difference between them^ 

I 

THOSE whom we call Pyrrhonian ' phi- 
lofophers, by a Greek fqrname are ternied 
Sceptics, which fignifies a? it were enquirers^ 

doubters I 

4 

* Pyrr^ff»/tf«.]— Pyrrho, the founder of this feft, iJF that 
can properly be called a feft which rejeded all principles^ 
was born at Elea, of obfcure parents, and was bred origi- 
nally to the profeffion of a painter> but forfook that art for 
philofophy. This he ftudied firft under Dryfo, fon of Stilpo» 
then under Anaxarchu$> with whom he went to India, in 

the 
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doubters ; for they determine nothbg, they fix 
nothing, but are always examining and confi- 
dering the nature of that on which they might 
determine. And indeed, they fcem to thenii- 
fclves -not to fee or to hear any thing clearly, 
but to undergo a certain aiFeftion like feeing 
and hearing : and upon thole very things whi.cb 
produce thefc afiedions, they arc always delibe- 
rating and contemplating what fort of things they 
are. And the confidence and veracity of all 
things is, they fay, fuch an incomprehenfibk 
mixture of truth and £illehood, that every mati 
who is not precipitate and rafli in bis judgment, 
ihould ufe the words which 'they report fi'om 
Pyrjho, the founder of their fed, *^ Has not 



the zrmy of Alexan^r. The fcepticifm of Pyrrha natu- 
raHy enough arofe from the atomic philofophy pf Democri- 
tQs, which he ftudied under Aixaxarchos^ and ^m the fal- 
lacies of logic, vfikh he exerafed under Dryfo. The 
accounts of his expoiing his life to danger continoaHy^ 
by walking flraight forward in fpite of all obilacles» as no^ 
)>elieving that any thing he faw before him was real, are 
probably fictitious. When we obferve the fubtlety of Gel- 
^fts's difBn^on between this fedk and that of the Acade- 
ncif we cannot wonder that they have been often con* 
founded. It wan to very different philofophers than thoie 
p£ Pyrrho's maze or Epicurus's llye that Milton appliea^ 
thefb charmmg lines : 

How charming is divine philolbphy ! 

!^ot harfh and crabbed> as dull fools fuppofe^^ 

Bat muficai as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feail of neftar'd fvveets» 

Where no cju4c furfcit (ei^nt. 

the 
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the matter rather this meaning, or that meaning, 
or neither ?" For they deny that proofs of any 
dung, or its real properties, can be known and 
perceived; 'and they endeavour to inculcate ami 
prove this by many arguments. Upon which 
fobjeft Favorinus has compofed, with much 
fubtlety and logic, "ten books, which he entides, 
** Pyrrhonian Modes." For it is an old queftion, 
which has often been difcuffcd by the Greek 
writers, in what vthings, and to what degree the 
Pyrrhonians differed from the Academics, For 
both were called Sceptics, enquirers, hefitaters, 
who affirm nothing, and think nothing can be 
comprehended. But they call all objefts (focv^ 
r»(rixg) appearances, not as the nature of the 
objefts is, but as the aflPeftion of the mind or 
body is in them, upon whom thofe objefts flxike. 
Therefore all thofe things which a6t upon the 
fenfes of men, they call " ruv irpoq t»,*' things 
which have a reference to fomething elfe 5 which 
phrafe means, that it has nothing confiding in 
itielf, no inherent and natural power. But that 
all things have a reference to fomething, and 
appear to be fuch as their image reprefents 
them; and as they are formed by our fenfes 
which they touch upon, and not by that nature 
whence they themfelves proceed. But the Pyr- 
rhonians and Academics think alike upon diefe 
fubjefts.; yet they are thought to differ upon 
certain others, and particularly, becaufe the Aca- 
demics as it were underfland that nothing can 

ever 
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^ver be undcrftood, and as it were determine 
that nothing can ever be determined ; while thd 
Pyrrhonians affirm, that this by no means feemi 
true, becaufe nothing feems true« 
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Chap. VL 

The Roman women did not /wear by Hercules^ nof 

the men by Cafior^ 

IN ancient writings, neither do the Roman 
women fwear by Hercules, nor the men by 
Cafton Why the former did not fwear by Her-« 
culcs ' is plain, for they abflained from facrificing' 

' By //I?r<'«/f/.]-^See Propcrtius, iv. El. i6, 

. Maxima quae gregibus devota eft ara repertis, 
Ara per has inquit maxima &6la manus, 
Hsec tiullis unqUanl pateat veneranda puellil/ 
Herculis eximii ne fit iimlta fitu. 

fhe Romans obferved many peculiarities with refpe^i iit 
the worfhip of Hercules. When they ikcrificed to Hercules/ 
thty introduced the name of no o^r god> nor fafFerej 
any dog to come within the incloAire. The reafon of thisy 
according to Plutarch^ was^ firft^ that he was but a half-god;^ 
and ne^ct, that he hated a dog> on account of the trouble he 
hftd with Cerberiiis.*^From the fame authority, wer leant 

that 
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to him ; but why the men did not call upon 
C^or in their oath^ is not fb eafily explained* 
It is ho where to be found amongft good authors, 
that a woman fays ^" Mebercule*') by Hercules, 
or that a man lays (^" MecaJior"J by Caftor. 
But' C^ jEdepor) which is fwcaring by Pollux, is 
common to man and woman. But Marcus 
Varro affirmed, that more anciendy the men 
fwore neither by Caftor nor Pollux, but that 
this oath was ufed only by women, and was taken 
from the initiation to the Eleufinian myfteries^ 
By degrees, however, through inattention to an- 

tkjit diere were two altart to Hercules, a greater and a Ifrfs $ 
and that the women were Qot allowed to taHe of what w^i 
offered on the greater, 

The children of the Romans Were forbidden to fwcar bv 
Hercales in the hoafe, but they might go out of doors 
and do fo. Plutarch fays> in his Roman Q^eftions, that 
biftory relates of Hercules, that he never fwore but on? 
o^th in his lift. With refpeft to what Gellius fays of Me^ 
caftor, there are exceptions tp this rule, in the laftaft of the 
Afinaria of Plautus, where Antemcna fays^ '♦ Hoc Ecaftof 
«ft, quod ille it ad csenam cotidie/' 

£cai|or an4 Mec^Aor fire per/e^y e^mv^entf ^nd 
were ufed indifferently. According to Voffms, wbofe opi» 
nion feems the beft on this fubjefl ; both e and me are ju- 
rative particles, adopted from the Greek »t} and fca> the $ 
t>eing dropped from the former. Thus we havp, in the Pho/- 
mio o^ Terence, adk. ii. ft. ^. Bcere, according to the pld 
gloilary, for by Ceref, Ejuno and Equirinc, are alfo foi^nd iijir 
iy Juno and ^ ^irinus \ e de Pol, is per de)im PoUucem ; 
me dius Fidius, per Jovis filium. There is alfo ^ehercule, 
for hy Hercules. They who derive ^deful from per aedenqf 
^oUugis, of ?ouffc >yritc it with an < in the firft fyllable. 

Ciquiqr, 
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tiquity^ the men began to fay C^ MdepoV^) and k 
became a cuftomaiy phrafe : but Mecaftor^ fpoken 
by a man> is to be found in no old writing. 



«MH« 



Chap. ViL 

N 

Old and ohfokte wa^ds not to he ufed^ 

TO ufe words which are become fomewhat 
obfolcte and worn out, feems equally a 
fault with ufing unaccuftomcd terms of harlh 
and vulgar novelty : But it is, I think, more 
difagreeable and more ofFenfive, to ufe new^, un- 
' known, and unheard-of words, than thofe which 
are low and mean. By new, 1 mean thofe which 
are unufual, or laid afide, though in dare they 
may be ancient. But this is frequendy the fault 
of late inftruftion, which the Greeks call ovJ/ip«- 
•*« '• What you have never learned, you will be 

a long 

* O'4'»f*a0i«.]*-Our author has very happily hit ojfF the 
moft prevalent caafe of this afFedation of obfolete words, 
which he chara£lerifes under the title of o^/i/xaOta, or late* 
acquired learning. Theophrallus has a chapter on the fulv 
](t€t of oil^ifMtfiia ; but in his acceptation of the terna^ it 
means a late paffion for leamingj and particularly a defirtf 
to learn fach things as are fit only for an earlier age. 

Galen, 
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a longtime learning j andwhcaat laftyou be- 
gin to know it, you make it appear of vaft 
moment, wherefoever and whenfoever you fpeak 
of it. As it happened lately at Rome, when 
I was prefent, an old man, in repute as a pleader, 
but who had become learned in an irregular and 
fudden manner, was (peaking before the praetor, 
and intended to tell him that a certain poor man 
lived in a miferable manner, eat bread made of bran, 
and drank vapid and filthy wine. " This Roman 
knight (fays he) eats chaff (apludam), and drinks 
vinegar (^(cr^x^." All who were prefent looked one 
at another, at firft with a difturbed and inquiring ^ 
countenance, anxious to know the meaning of 
each word; afterwards, as if he had fpoken 
ibmething in the Tufcan or Gallic language, they 
joined in a loud laugh. Now, this man had 
read^ that the ancient farmers called the bran 
{apludamj which he met with in that play of 

Galen> in his book de Agnitlone Pulfuain, fpeaks of the 
kind of opfimathy mentioned by Gellius> defcribing men 
who introduce into medical diiTertations fuch matters as 
they ought to have learned at fchool, with other liberal 
knowledge. " According," fays he, " to the cuftom of 
men who acquire knowledge late, and ate unable to keep 
it to themfelres, though quite foreign to the art they treat 
of." 

Cicero, jefting on himfelf as having late in life become 
a follower of Epicurus^ and requiring therefore to be well 
fed, fays, *' O^ifMt^ti^ autem. homines fcis quam infolentes 
fint."— You know how impertinent they are who pick up 
Ifccir knowledge late in life. Ef- ad Div, ix. 20. 

Vol. II. U Plautus 
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Plautus (if it be his) called the Aftnl»\ He 
had likewife read that floces (vmegar) in the oU 
language, fignified the dregs of wine» like die kes 
of oiL This he had picked up from Cascilius in 
his ^^ Merchants," and had prefi^rved the two 
words as ornaments of ipeeclu Another tafte- 
lels fellow ' of this ftamp, when his adverfarjr re- 
quired that the caufe fhould be put off, *' I in- 
treat you (fays he) prsetor, aflHl me, fuccour me^ 
how long does this bovmafor^ fliuffler, intend to 
delay me ?*' and then three or four times, with a 
loud voice, he bawled out the word hmnatmr. A 
whifperihg took place among fbme who were 
prefent, wondering at this monfter of a word* 
When he, exuldng, as in triumph, cries, ^ Hare 
you not read Lucilius, who calls a ihufflingr 
double-dealer, bovinator ?" The verie is in hia 
ninth book. 

^ This ihifting (huffler, with abufive tongua 

* Jftraha.']-^Arfa&n is Greek for Clitella; this comed]^ 
is therefore confidered as the £une with that called in La^ 
tin Clitellaria» or the Paddaddle. Perhaps Aftraba was 
the name of one of the Dramads Perfonz. Nonius Mar- 
cellos fpeaks doubtfully as to the point, whether this comedy 
is to be attributed to Plautus or not. Feftus cites the 
word apluda from Naeviu s P er herde ii//«^aeftliodie 
quam tu nequior. 

* TafteU/s fellow,'] — ^In the original ' aperocalus.* In 
Greek awnfQuaXuk was nearly equivalent to oil/ifiaOiA ixi 
its ubge. It defcribed that want of proper conduft which 
GelUos attributes to late inftmfiion. 

• Hie ftrigofuSf t^vinatcrjue ore improbus durO. 

c 
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Chap. VIIL 

fVhat Marcus Cato tkougbt and /aU of Albinust 
who though a Romany comfojed a hijlory of his 
own country in Greek, at the fame time aplo- 
gizingfor his ignorance. 

MARCUS CATO is faid to have cen- 
fured Aulus Albinus » with great juftice, 
and elegance. Albinus, who was conful with 
Lucius LucuUus, wrote a Roman hiftory in 
Greek. In the beginning of his hiftory he has 
cxprefled this fentiment, " That no one can blame 
him, if he fhall have written any thing in thofe 
books incorreftly, or without elegance ; for, 
(fays he) I am a Roman, born in Latium, and 

■ -^/i/««j,]— This Albinus is mentioned with refpeft by 
Ciceno in his Brutus, where he is called literatus atque di- 
fcrtus. A jeft alfo of his againft Carneades is related in, 
the Locttllus, c. 45. Macrobius alfo relates the fame inci* 
dent as from Cornelius Nepos ; but the life of Cato by 
this writer is obvioufly imperfe^. 

This kind of apology, introduced by Albinus, is very 
common, and may be found in many, and thofe the beil 
writers, ancient and modern. See the beginijing of Apu- 
leius— Macrobitts, i. i. See alfo the Apophthegms of Plu-^ 
tarch. 

The fame anecdote is related alfo by Plato, in his Hiflory 
•f Cato Minor, 

U a the 
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the Greek tongiic is quite foreign to me/* 
Therefore he fought indulgence and favour to- 
wards his errors. When Marcus Cato read this, 
** Surely (fays he) Aulus, thou art a trifler, fince 
thou would'ft rather apologize for a faulty than 
avoid it. It is ufual to aik pardon, either when 
we have erred through ignorance, or done wrong 
frona compuKion. But I defire to know, who 
compelled thee to do that for which you afk par- 
don, before you commit the feult ?" This is ia 
Cornelius Nepos's book upon lUuftrious Men. 



Chap. IX. 

Ztory of the amhajfadars of Miletus ^ and Demof' 
tbenes the orator ^ taken from Critolaus. 

GRITOLAUS^ relates, that ambafladors 
came from Miletus to Athens upon public 
bufinefs, perhaps to rcqueft afliftance. ' They en- 
gage4 wTiat lawyers they thought proper, to fpeak 
for diem, who, as they were inftrufted, addreffed 
Ihe people in behalf of the Milefians. Dcmof- 

* CritoUus.Jm^Tbs age of this hiilorian is ancertain ; he 
is mentioned once or twice by Plutarch.. See Voilias dc 
Hift. Gnect 1. iiL 

L , thence 

L 
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thcncs replied with fcverity to the demands of th^ 
Milefians, and contended that they were un- 
worthy of affiftance, nor was it the intereft of 
the ftate to grant it. The matter was deferred 
to the following day. The ambafladors in the 
mean time came to Demofthenes^ and with great 
carneftnefs intreated that he would not oppofe 
them. He aflced for money, and they gave him 
what he demanded. ' On the day following, 
when the bufmefs was again debated, Demof- 
thenes came into public with his ijeck and jaws 
wrapped up in woollen, complaining that he had 
a quincy, and could not Ipeak againft the Mile- 
fians. On tbb one of the people called out, that 
Demofthencs was troubled with the filver- 
quincy*. Demofthenes (fays Critolaus) did not 

afterwards 

A 

I 

^ Siher-qnincy.'l'^ Argyrznche, If the reader docs not 
think me tedious^ I fhall not lanient taking a little trouble 
to refcue a man of fuch eminence as Demoflhenes from an 
imputation which probably had no foundation. 

The fame reproach againft Demofthenes is related by 
Plutarch, in his life of that orator, but with circumftances 
perfedlly different. His narrative is this, *< It wa^ not 
long after this, when Harpalus quitted the fervice of Alex^ 
ander, and fled out of Afia to Athens^ he was confcious to 
himfelf of many lewd pradlices occafioned by. his luxury^ 
and feared the king, who was now grown terrible even to s 
his beft friends ; yet this man had no fooner addreffed him- 
felf to the people, and delivered up his goods, his ihips, arid 
himfelf to their difpofal, but the other orators of the town 
had their eyes quickly fixed on his money, and came in to 
kis affiftance, perfuading the Athenians to receive and pro- 

U 3 tcs3 ' 
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afterwards conceal the rpatter, but confidercd it 
as a matter of triumph. For, having afked 
Ariftodemus the player, how much he received 

for 

te£l their fuppliant. fiut Dcmofthencs at lirft gave advice 
to chafe him out of the coontry, and to beware left they 
involved their city in a war, upon fo unneceffary and unjuft 
an occkiion. Yet fome' few days after, as they were taking 
an account of the treafure, Harpalus, perceiving how much 
he was pleafed with the king's cup, and how curioufly he 
furveyed the fculpture and fafhion of it, he defired him to 
poife it in his hand, and coniider the weight of the gold. 
Demofthenes being amazed to feel how heavy it was, alked 
him what price it would come for ? ** To you, fir," faid Har- 
palus, «' it Ihall come with twenty talents j" and prefently 
after, when night drew on, he fent him the cup with fo 
many talents. This Harpalus, it feems, was a perfon of 
good ikill to difcern a man's covetoufnefs, by the air in his 
countenance, and from the pleafant caft of his eyes to dif- 
cern his nature. For in ihort, Demofthenes could not refift 
the temptatipn, but receiving the prefent like a garrifon into 
his houfe, he was overcome, and wholly furrendered himfelf 
up to the intereft of Harpalus, The next day became into 
the aflembly, with his neck fwathed about with wool and 
rollers, and when they called on him {o rife and fpeak, he 
^ made figns as if he had loft his voice. But the wits, turn, 
ing the matter to ridicule, faid, that certainly the orator 
had not been feized that night with a fimple but a filver 
fquincy." 

J have ufed the tranflation of Dryden, whi^h is however 
in many places very inaccurate, and affords a ftrong proof 
of the carelefs and imperfed manner in which that job 
was performed. The pun upon «|« in particular is to- 
^^Ily Ipft. Pemofthenes afked w-octof aytt^^ how much does 

« 
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for adting, he anfwered, a talent. I (fays Dc- 
mofthenes) have had more for holding my 
tongue. 

it weigh or bring ? Harpalus anfwered^ a|ii ^'oi iiKt^ 
TftXavrtfy it fhall bring to you twenty talents. 

In refutation of the above^ I muft now beg leave to 
infert the following tr^nflation from the fecond book of 
Paufanias^ which carries with it every internal mark of au- 
thenticity and truth. ** Demofthenes^ ii^ his old age, was 
compelled not only to go into exile, but to kill himfelf. 
Many things have been related of him by others, and af^ 
fertedr by himfelf, importing that of the riches which Har- 
palus brought out of Afia, DemoHhenes received nothing. 
What was afterwards faid> I fhall here relate. Harpalus, 
flying from Athens, went with fome (hips to Crete, wher6» 
^fter a fhort time, he was murdered by fome of his do- 
jneilics. Some fay he >^as by fome artifice put to death 
hy Paufanias, a man of Macedon. Philoxenes the Mace* 
donian feized his treafurer when flying to Rhodes ; and the 
fame perfon had alfo required of the Athenians to deliver 
up Harpalus to him. When in pofleflion of this man's per- 
fon,'he made rigorous enquiry concerning all who had re* 
ceived money of Harpalus ; whom when he knew he fent 
letters to Athens. In thefe, he not only mentioned by 
name thofe who had taken any bribes, but the particular 
fum which each individual had received : but he made no 
mention of DemoiUienes, although the orator was very ob- 
noxious to Alexander, and although Philoxenes himfelf 
perfonally hated him.— Honours are paid to Demollhenes, 
both in other parts of Greece, and particularly by the inha- 
bitants of Calaurea." 

Erafmus, who hunted for proverbs wherever he could find 
them, has the phrafe of Argentanginam pati, which he ex- 
plains and exemplifies from the abqve ftory of pemoiUieiiet^ 
as given by Plutarch. 

U 4 Chap, 
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Chap. X. 

Caius Gracebtts fixes the above Jiory upon Demades 
and not Bemojlbenes. C Graccbus^s words 
quoted. 

TH E ftory which in the foregoing chapter 
we faid was told by Critolaus of Demos- 
thenes, Caius Gracchus, in his fpeech againft the 
Aufeian law, has related of Demades \ in thefe 

words : 

' Demades,^ — ^The ftory which is in this chapter rclatied 
of Demades, is much more likely to be true of him than of 
DemoHhenes. Demades was as remarkable for his avarice 
and extortion, as for his want of integrity. Plutarch re- 
lates, in the life of Phocion, that Antipater ufed to fay, he 
had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades^ on one 
of whom he could never prevail to accept any thing, to 
the other he could never give enough. Phocion gloried 
in his poverty, which he preferved to the hour of his death, 
though fo often in command for Athens, and in friendfhip 
with many fovereigns; but Demades was proud of his 
wealth, even .though dilhoneftly obtained. There was a 
law at Athens, that for every foreign dancer on the ftage, 
the Choragus fhould pay a thoufand drachmas. Demades 
exhibited a hundre J foreign dancers on the ftage, and at the 
fame time paid down the fine of a thoufand drachmas for 
each. When he celebrated the nuptials of his fon Demeas, 
he faid, ^ When I married your ipother, my next door neigh- 
bour 
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words : " For you, O Romans ! ii( you would be 
wife and virtuous, will find, if you enquire, that 
no one of us comes forward into public without 
being paid for it ; that all who addrefs you, have 
fomc requcft to make ; nor does any one come 
before you for any other purpofe, than that hfc 
may carry fomething away. I myfelf, who am 
now fpeaking to recommend to you an increafe 
of your taxes, that you may be able to anfwer 
your own exigencies,' and thofe of the ftate, do 
not deliver my fentiments without reward. What 
I feek of you is not money, but honour, and 
your good opinion. The orators who diflliadc 
you from accepting this law, do not want your 
honours, but the money of NicomeSes, And 
they who perfuade you to accept it, they too do not 
look for your good opinion, but for the friend- 
Ihip and the purfe of Mitliridates ; whilft they 
who fit upon the fame feat, and are filent, they 

bour hardly perceived the celebration of our nuptials, 
but the expences of your marriage are paid by kings and 
potentates,* He propofed at Athens, that Alexander fhould 
be the thirteenth of the great gods. He was fined for his 
impiety ; but he told the Athenians to take care, that itt 
their fcrupulous anxiety about the heavens, they did not 
lofe the earth. In his account of this anecdote, at the ar- 
ticle Olympias, Bayle with great acutenefs detects Erafmus 
of a material error, in not properly underftanding the words 
of Dcmades. 

The Athenians afterwards deified Alexander, decreeing 
him the honours of Bacchus. * Pray,' faid Diogenes, 
''deify mc too, and make mc Serapis/ 

Arc 
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arc your bittercft cncnrtics, fbr they receive ai 
bribe from all parties, and are faithful tSf none* 
IVhile you confider fuch peoj^e as not engaged 
in rfiefc matters, you compliment them with 
your efteem : but the ambaifadors of princes^ 
when they fuppofe orators hold their peace in 
comjdiment to them^ are very lavifli in their 
^cs» As in Greece, when a tragedian boafted 
that he had received a whole talent for one 
night^s aAing, Pemades, the mod eloquent man 
in the ftate, is reported to have anfwered, * You 
jeem to think it wonderful, that you have gained 
^ talent by fpeaking. Now, I received ten ta^ 
Icnts from the king for being filent/ So too do 
tficfe receive the grcateft price for holding their 



Ch Ar. 
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Chap. XL 

^4 words of Publius NigidiuSy in which be fofs 
there is a difference between lying and telling # 

THESE are the. words of Publius Nigi- 
dius, a man of great eminence in polity 
literature, and for whom Marcus Cicero had the 
higheft refpeft, on account of his genius and ac- 
compliQiments. '^ There is a difFerence be- 
tween telling ^ lye, and lying. He who lies \% 
not deceived himfelfi but attempts to deceive 
another ; he who tell$ a lye, is himfelf deceived/* 

' Thefe diftindlions of Nigidius are little better than 
quibbles: mentiri and mendacium dicere do not neceflarily 
(differ in Latin, more than to lye, and to tell a lye in Englifh ; 
but it is evident, that a man may poffibly tell or repeat ^ 
lye, either knowing it to be fuch, or not knowing it. In 
the former cafe, if He endeavours to make it pafs for truth, 
he himfelf lyes ; in the latter, he is only deceived. Poly* 
l)ius puts the thing much mpre plainly and fenfibly. JEic 
fays, " There are two ways of fpeaking falfely, either 
throjigh ignorance, or by choice ; the former is pardonable, 
the latter not." 

Apuleius, in his vindication of himfelf againft the 
charge of magic, makes the fame diftindlion betwixt the 
words mentiri and falll as Nigidius does betwixt mentiri an4 
^fndacium dicer t* 
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He adds likewife, '* He who lyes, deceives, as far 
as he is himfclf concerned ; but he who tells a 
lye, does not deceive as far as he is concerned.'* 
He moreover fays, ** It behoves a good man to 
take care not to lye, and a wife one not to tell a. 
lye/* The former falls upon the man himfelf^ 
the other does not. Diftindtly, in truth, and 
neatly, has Nigidius feparated his examinations of 
this fubje6t, in fuch a manner as to make theoi 
•ppcar two different things. 



Chap. XII. 

Chryjtppus the fbilofofher fays^ that evtry word is 
ambiguous and doubtful. Diodorus thinks^ on the 
$tber band^ that no 'word is Jo* 

CHRYSIPPUS' affirms, that every word 
is by nature ambiguous, becaufe two or 
Riore interpretations oiay be given of it. But 

Diodorus, 

■ Chryjtppus,'] — Chryiippus, according to Diogenes La- 
crtius, wrote two books upon ambiguous exprefHons, and 
tddrclled them to ApoUas or Apellas. Quint ilian alludes 
to the fame aflertion of this philofopher, where he fays, 
• There are fo many fpecics of amphibology, or dubious ex.- 

preifiQii, 
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Dlodorus, furnamed Cronus, lays, that no word 
is ambiguous, nor does any one fpeak a word or 
receive it in two fenfes ; nor ought it to fecm as 
if fpoken in any. other lenfe than that which the 
Ipeaker intends to give it. For (fays he) when 
I fpeak a word in one fenle, and you receive it in 
another, it muft be rather fpoken obfcurely than' 

preflion, that, according to feme philofophers, there is na 
word that has not more than one meaning.'* 

The diftindlion of Diodorus Cronus, in oppofition to 
this, feems to contain only a refinement of no great ufe or 
importance. This Diodorus is alfo frequently quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, but there feems to be a doubt whether the 
name of Cronus properly belongs to Diodorus. See Mei-i 
bomius ad Diog. Laert. vd. ii. p. 1 26. 

The name of Cronus occurs in an epigram of Callimachus, 
ivhcre he is called a wife man. o Kpow^ «<7t* o-wpoj. A 
Angular anecdote is told of him by Diogenes Laertius^ 
that being at the cpurt of Ptolemy, and unable to anfwer 
fome aenigmatical queftion from Stilpo, he died of grie£ 
An epitaph, or rather epigram, exifts, which I hope to be 
•xcufed for inferung. 

Kfon Atojiv^i r{? 0-1 JWtfAovvy xomii 
A^vfjuok ^vnt^vfftf, ^ 

^ Ir' avroq avrop tfj^aXji^ tiq rx^rofop 
'LriXvufOi ov Xvffa^ sini 

Aif%yyi,atu^in ; rot ya^ sv^eO*); K^oyof 

V Literally thus:—-.'' Cronus Diodorus, what deity could fo 
deprive you of your fenfes, as to induce you to put an end to 
your life, becaufe you could not folve the riddles of Stilpo? 
70U will therefore appear to be really Kpo^o?, taking away 
the X and the p.***— f Anglicc, as a/}, oy»( being G<reek for 
an afs. 

anobiguoufly. 
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ambiguoufly. The nature of an ambiguous 
^ord ihould be^ that he who fpeaks (hould feem 
to fay two or more things ; but no man fays two 
or more things, that means to (ay but one. 



Chap. XIII. 

What ^itus Cajlricius thought of the words and 
the Jentimmts of Cains Gracchus^ not aHowing 
my dignity to what he f aid. 

A SPEECH of Caius Gracchus, againft Pub* 
lius Popilius, was read before Titus Caftri- 
cius, a teacher of rhetoric, and a man of ftrong and 
iblid judgment. In the beginning of that ipeech, 
the words were arranged with more ftudied at- 
tention, and more harmony, than is ufual in the 
orators of antiquity. The words I fpeak of are 
thefe : ** The things which for years you have 
been anxioufly ' aiming at, and wifliing fof, if you 

now 

• 

* Jnxioujfy.] — ^We cannot eafily find a more judicious 
criticifm than this of Caflricius. The words cufsde and 
temere, in the former part of the fentence, abiblately deilroy 
its efFedt^ and reduce it abnoil to nonfenfe. Whereas^ 
without them, it is fbong and well-conilru£led. 

H. Stephens is of the fame opinion, and thinks that the 

8 words 
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fiow rafiily throw afide^ it cannot &il but 70a 
mufl either be faid to have defired without judg- 
ment^ or to have rejcfted without coniidera-> 
«ion/' 

The rhythm and found of this flowing fentenc» 
particularly pleafed us, and fo much the morc^ 
as we perceived, even in thofc days, fuch fort of 
compofition was ftudied by Caius Gracchus, a 
man of eminence arid gravity. But when thcfe 
words were often read over to us, who called 
for a repetition of them, we were advifed by 
Caftricius to confider wherein confifted the force 
of the fentence, and what we gained * by it, and 
not to allow our ears to be fo gratified by the 
flowing meafures of an elegant fentence, as to 
overpower our judgment. When by this admo- 
nition he had made us more attentive, *' Exa- 
mine," fays, he, ** what after all, thefe wordi 
avail ; and let any of you fay, whether there be 
any weight or elegance in this fentence : ' The 
things which for years you have been ahxioufljr 

words cMpiiii and temere are either mifplaced^ .or that there 
is fome corruption in the paffage. 

There is certainly a kind of tautology in the fentence^ 
•not unlike the one adduced by Quintus Carolus, from 
Plautus, to exemplify the pafiage. 

Cui homini dii funt propitii, ei non efle iratus putc. The 
gods cannot be difpleafed and angry with thofe to whom 
they are propitious. 

• What we gainedJ]'^Emolumenti in the original. — H. 
Stephens propofes to read momenti. Some editions read 
monumentum* See H. Stephens, i6i. 

aiming 
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aiming at and ¥^ifhing for, if ydu now rafhif 
throw afide, it cannot fail but you muft eider 
be faid to have defired without judgment, or to 
have rcjefted without confideration/ For who 
is not aware that it is ufual (ut quod OipuQ op* 
petieris cupiJe appetijfe) to defirc cameftly that 
which you earnelUy defire, and to throw afide 
widi ralhnefs, that which you raihly throw aGdc I 
But, according to my opinion, the fentence was 
thus written: ' What you have fought and 
wilbed for thefe many years, if you now rejeft, 
you cannot but be faid either to have fought too 
anxioudy, or to have rcjefted too rafhly.' If it 
were fo fpoken, the fentence would furely be. 
fnore weighty and more folid, and would fadsfy 
the expedkation of the hearer. But at prefent, 
the words anxioujly and rajhly^ upon which the 
whole • weight of the fentence hangs, are not 
only placed in the end of the fentence, but ap- 
pear before they are wanted in the be^ning ; 
and that which ought to arife from the fubjedt, 
is Ipoken before the fubjeft calls for it. For he 
who fays, * If you do this, you will be faid to have 
done it with too much anxiety/ (peaks what is 
completed with fomc regard to fcnfe ; but he 
who fays, * If you do this anxioufly, you will be 
faid to have done it anxioufly,' fays no more 
than, if you do it anxioufly, you dp it anxioufly. 
I have warned you (fays he) of thefe matters, 
not that I might caft a cenfure upon Caius 
Gracchus (for the gods have bleflcd me with a 

better 
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better diipolition ; and indeed^ if any error could 
be pointed out in a man of fuch powerful elo- 
quence> the authority of his name, and the anti^ 
quity of his writings h^ now do|ie it away) ; but I 
cautioned you to be on your guard, left the 
Pfipdulated rhythm of any flowing fentencfc (hould 
too eafily miflead jrou ; and that you might firft 
balance the weight of the fentiments with that of 
the words ^ and if any fente^c^ was fpoken 
weighty, complete and entire, tjien, if yqu thought 
proper, you (hould applaud it, in all its parts, with 
the loudeft praife : but,* if a meaning, cold, 
trifling, and futile^ be conveyed in words ac- 
curately and harmoniopfly ^rr^ged, you woul^ 
fuppofe it to be, as if men remarkable for their 
deformity Ihould come forward as players, to df ? 
light you with their bufibonery/* 



Vqi. JI. It Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

TTbf wi/e and elegant anjwer of King Romulus ^ updH 

the life of wine. 

LUCIUS PISO FRUCr Basexpreflcd 
himfelf with the greateft fimplicity and Iweet- 
nefs, as to the fentimcnts and the words, m his firft 
)pook of Annals, when (peaking of RomuIus*s mode 
of life- . His words are thefe : *' They relate of 
RomuluS) that being invited to fi^p? r,. ht drank 
but litde wine j becaufe, on the day following, 
he was to be engaged in bufinefs. They lay to 
him, Romulus, if all men were like you, wine 
would be cheaper. Rather, replied he, it would 
be dear, if every man were to do as I have done, 
drink as much as he chofe." 

■ L, Pi/o <Fnjg'/.]— Sec book vi. chap. 9. 

This author is mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus> bat not 
in terms of very high refpe£l. 

Romulus, in abftaining from wine on §ccount of bufinefs^ 
feems to have been of the fame opinion as Leotychidas, king 
of Sparta, who being afked why the Spartans drank fo little 
wine, replied, *' Becaufe we mean to confult on o»r own 
airairs ourfelves^ and ^ot to have others confider them for 
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Chap. XV, 

Upon the words ludibundus, errabundus^ md tb4 
lengthening of words of that fort. -^Laherius ufed 
amorabunda in the fame manner. -^Sifenna^ hy a 
word of this hind ^formed a new figure-. * 

LASER I US, in- his Lacus Avernus, ufmg 
a word in a new fenfe/ has called a woman 
in love, amoratund^m* That word Cabfellius Vin- 

dex^ 

' Scaliger derives the termiaatioH undus from wtdaf and fays 
fihat u implies the notion of magnitude^ becaufe the fea want 
always confidered by the ancientsias illnftradve of greatneis. 
He proceeds thusr— < 

<' Eorom aiitem materia talis eft^ ttt qasdam B. h^ai^t 
alia C PopulahuTuiuSf iracundus, ruhicundus, fverecundus : 
quoram origo a futuro verborum dufbi, iignificatiiinenf ex* 
prei&t perpetufitionis ; vX popidahundus non folumqui f&pulA- 
tur, fed etiam popuUihitur. Pauca lit prsefens refpexere» ^ 
iracundus ab eo quod eft irafci> exempto fibik>» quafi qoi 
temper irafc9.tur^ rubicunduso^x femper robricet*'' 

De Caufis Ling. Lat. 3. xir. c. 9$. 

Much more on the fubje£l of thefe deiivatiye adjediret 
may be found iii the fame pla^e. Poptdahundus is explained 
in the manner of Scaurus :-^'' la ndbus autem voluntate 
praeditb indicant etiam oftentationem Ave profe^Sionem^ at* 
^ue etiam ut ita dicam (atagentjiam/ nam quern admodunt 
differt yerbale a participio, ita a verbal! genn^ hoc nomi<^ 
num. fugnart potcft quis atque erit pufnans^ pugnattfr 
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dcx, in his Commcntaiy upon Old Words, fays, 
is formed by the fame procefs as hidibunda, ridi" 
tunda, and errabunday from ludens^ ridens^ and 
trram. But Tcijentius Scaurus, a very diftin- 
guifhed grammarian in the time of Adrian, 
among other remarks of his upon .the errors of 
Caefellius, has affirmed, that in this word alfb he 
is miftaken, inafmuch as he has fuppofed ludens 
to mean the fame as ludibunddy errans as errabun- 
day ridens as ridibunda. Whereas ludibunda means 
one (qua; ludentem agit aut fimulat) who pre- 
tends to be fportive J fo oi ridibunda and errdbun* 
da.' But why Scaurus was induced to cenfurc 
Caefellius for this, in truth we have not difcover- 
cd. For there is no doubt but the words have 
the fame fcnfe 'originally with thofe from which 
they Ipring, But the meaning of ludentem agere, 
or imitariy we would rather feem not to under- 
ftand than accufe him of ignorance. But it 
would have been more becoming of Scau- 
rus, cenfuring the commentaries of Caefellius, 
to have remarked what th<? other has omitted^ in 
what and how much ludens differs from ludibun- 
dus, ridens from ridibundus, errans from errabun^ 
dusy and the like : whether they differ but little 
from their originals, and what particular force the 

iionge alio modo idem fignificat, addit enim habitum fcietidi 
fttgnas. Sic pofulans et populatar^ at populabundus hoc appo- 
mtinfuperx uc palam prse fe ferat animum ac fpiritum/tf/tf* 
taiwis^^ He explains, ^itabundus^ in Salloilj in the fkmc 

concluding 
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concluding fyllables of the words communicate. 
For this would have been a more pertinent en- 
quiry in examining this figure, as in the words 
vimlentusy lutulentusj turbidrntus 5 whether the ad- 
dition be without any ufeful meaning, as in the 
Greek fi^rtparagoge 5 or whether the concluding 
particles have any appropriate fignification. In 
noticing this criticifm of Scaurus, it occurred to 
me that Sifenna, in his fourth book, has ufed the 
fame figure : ** Laying wafte (^opulabundus) the 
fields, he came to the town j" which means, when 
he aftually laid wafte the fields, not as Scaurus 
fays of fimilar words, when he imitated one lay- 
ing wafte. But on my enquiry about the reafor^ 
and origin of this kind of figure, as in populabun- 
jdusy errabundusy UtabunduSy and Judibundus^ and 
many other fimilar words, our ApoUinaris in- 
genioufly obferved, that the final and additional 
fyllables of fuch words marked the force of abun- 
dance and excefs. As Utabundus is faid of one ex- 
ceffively joyful, errabundus of one who is very 
widely miflaken ; and of the reft, whece a fimilar 
figure is ufed, that this final addition marks the 
force of excefs and abundance *. 

* The reafon is afligncd in the beginning of the preceding 
note. 
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Chap. XVl. 

The tranflatim of certain Greek ivords into Latifi 
is very difficult, as that which is called in Grdek ' 

WE frequently obfcrve the names of things 
which cannot be cxpreffed in Latin as 
they are in Greek, by fingle words. Nor, if we 
tjfed ever fo many terms^ woilld they be fo clear 
and accurate, a$ the Greeks have before made 
them in one. Lately, when a book of Plutarch 
was produced to us> and we read the tide of it^ 
which was *^ «■£/»* TroXvitpxyiJLoa-vvngy* a certain per- 
fon, who was unlearned and ignorant of Greek,- 
inquiring the title and fubjeft of the book, we in- 
ftanriy told him the name of the writer j but when 
we came to fpeak of the fubjeft of the book, wd 
hefitated. Then indeed firfti (bccaufe I did not 

4 

* This has been interpreted, by the tranflator of this part 
t>f Plutarch'6' Morals, an over-bufy inquiiitivenefs into 
things impertinent; in other words, an impertinent curiofityi 
A perfon of this charader was called in Latin ardelio. See 
Martial, lib. ii. cp. 7. and lib. iv. cp. 79.— ' 

Vis dicare quid fis— magnus es ardelio. 

Whoever hsLs engaged in the bufinefs of tranflation from 
ancient author^, and from the Greek in particulari has fre- 
quently been impelled by neceffity to fubfcribe to the truth 
iof what this chapter aiTerts. 

Q think 
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thliik ira fufficiently apt ihterpiec^jtba ip % that 
tlje book was written de ne^oth^af^) I began to 
examine by myfelf the expreffion, as they fay, 
word by word. But there was nothing which J 
remembered ta have read, or that I w^s able to 
invJent, which did not f^em rough, abford, and 
iiarfh ; had I formed mtilHtudo and negofiufn into 
one word, as we fay nmltijuga^. inulfkoloria^ an4 
multiformia. But it would found no le6 un- 
couth than if you were to tranflate in one word 
voXvquXixvjQT TToAuTpoTTiav, or TToXuiJLopfixv* Where- 
fore, having remained filent for a Ihort time in 
thought, I at length replied, that I did not think 
•it could be expreffed in o«e word, arid therefore I 
had prepared to exprefs the meaning of that 
Greek term by a compourtd phrafe ; " The* 
engaging in many concerns, and undertaking to 
execute them all, is called in Greek, (faid I) 
woAuwpayjLtoo-ui/n," concerning* which, as the tide 
tells, the book is written," Then, fays this iUite- 
ratc man, mifled by my unfiniflaed and incorreft 
terms, " So TroXuTrp ayjutoo-uvii is a virtue ^ and this 
Plutarch, whoever Re is, advifes us, no doubt, to * 
engage in bufmefs, and to take upon lis as many 
concerns as poffiblej and properly enough he 
has written down in the title page the name of 
the virtue of which, as you fay, he is about to 
fpeak in his book." "By no means," I replie/i, 
*^ for that is not confidered as a virtue which is 
treated of in the book with a Greek name; nor 
does Plutarch do that which you fufpeft, or X 

X 4 fuppofe 
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Ibppoie I exprefled. For in this vety book kd 
difluades us as much as poflible from die various^ 
indecifive^ and unneceflary diought and puriuit of 
too niahy cJoricchiSv But I conclude that your 
error is to be imputed,*' faid I, ^* to my impcrfcft 
expreffioh, who was unable, without the greateft 
obfcurity, to fpeak that in many words which by 
the Greeks is faid in one, with the g^teft neat*^ 
nefi and peripicuity." 
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Chap. XVII. 



tie meaning of the pbrafe ^^ flumina retanda,** 
found in the old praetorian ediHs. 

AS I wa& fitting by chance in die library o^ 
the temple of Trajan ', and looking for 
fomething elfe, the Editfts of the Ancient Prae- 
tors fell into my hands, ahd I thought proper to 
read and look them over. In onfe of the oldeft 
edidb I found Written, " If any one of thofe who 
have agreed with the public to fcour the rivers, 
ihall be brought before me on an information, 
that he has not done that which, by the condition 

■ 7r<ya«.]-^*rhis Wis generally called the Ulpian Li- 
brary. On the fubjedt of the Roman public libraries, I have 
))efore fpoken, in my notes to the fixth book, as well as in 
kny ^Ubrvations on Herodotus* 

of 
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of his agreement, he was bound to have done.** 
Then we enquired the meaning of the word re-- 
tanda. A friend who was fitting with me (aid, 
that he had read> in the feventh book of Gaviusj 
on the Origin of Words, that thofe trees were 
called reias which hung over the banks of rivers^ 
or were folind in their beds ; and that they were Co 
called (a retihus) from nets, becaufe they im- 
jpeded the progrels of fhips paffing over them, 
end as it were netted or entangled them. Thefe^ 
fore he thought agreement was made to net, 
tiiat is to clean(e, the rivers, that no delay or dan- 
jger might happen to the vefiels coming amoqg 
j^e boughs of the trees* 
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Chap. XVUl 

^hi pumfimmt whick Dra^ the ^^h^nian^ in Us 
L,(W{yhifii^e4up$n.tbi^es. — ^i^efs of Solon (^ef-^ 
wards-, ibf/i Uk^^ife ef our Dsc(fi^riy wb^ 
wrote the "J^wehe Tables ^ in wbisk it appeared 

. ibat among tbe-Mgyptims tbefts werf allowed ^ 

among tke l^cedamotmns encojuriigedx and com^ 

mended as an ufiful exercjfe.^^k^ n^emprabie 

filling rf ^4areus Qato upon tbe'j>unijbmfnt (^ 

tbefts. 

THE Athenian Draco was held m great ef- 
teem, and confidered as a man of confum- 
mate wifdom. He was (killed in laws, human 
and divine. This Draco was the firft who made 
laws for the ufe of the Athenians. In thefe he 
decreed, and determined, that a delinquent taken 
in a theft of any kind fhould be puniftied with 
death ; to this he added other laws, much too 
fevere. His decrees, therefore, being too fangur- 
nary ', paffed into difufe, not by any open aft or 
ordinance, but by the tacit and unwritten con- 

' Too fanguinatyJ] — Plutarch, in his Life of Solon» in- 
forms us, that Demades the orator ufed to fay that pra- 
co wrote his laws not with ink but blood. Plutarch faya^ 
alfo, that it was faid of Lycurgus that he dipped his pen in 
deathk 

. fcnc 
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ittit of the Athenians. They afterwards ufcd 
milder laws, as inftitutcd by Solon, who was one 
of the feven illuftrious wife men^ He thought 
proper by his law to punilh thieves (not as Draco 
had done, with death) but by a fine of douWe the 
Value of the thing ftolen. But our Decemvirs, 
Ivho, after the expulfion of kingsr, compofed 
laws in Twelve Tables for the ufe of the Roman 
J)eople> neither punifhed with the fame feverity 
every fpecies of theft, nor ufed a lenity which was 
too remifs j for they permitted a thief taken ia 
the fa6t to be put to death, if he cither commit* 
ted the depredation in the night, or ifi when taken, 
he defended himfelf with any \veapon. But 
other thieves taken in the fad, if free, were 
fentenced to be fcourged, and bound to the fer-* 
vice of the plundered perfon^ provided they com- 
tnitted the faft by day-light, and made no de- 
fence with weapons ; if flaves, taken in the fa6t, 
they were to be fcourged, and thrown from the 
rock ; if boys under age, they were to be punifh- 
ed at the difcretion of the Prsetor, and their dif* 
grace to be thus removed j and thofe thefts which * 
were detefted with a girdle and amafk*were 

punifhed 

* GJrMa and a tt/j/j&.ji-^-Th^ Athenians, frotti whom this 
Vas borrowed^ had a cuilom of fearching for ftolen goods 
widi no cloaths, except a girdle round the waift, and a mafk 
iDn the face. See Ariftoph. Nub. ver. 458. 

The reafon of the maifk is thus explained by Feftu$> at 
the word iaHci\ 

^* Lanc6 
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piiniihcd as if openly perpetrated. But we noMr 
depart in our praftice from the obfervance of' 
the Decemviral ]aw ; for if any one is willing to 
try a caufe upon an open theft> the adtion is 
brought for four times the value. But that^ 
iays Maffurius, is an open theft which is difcovcr- 
ed in the fa6i: ; and the aft is complete whenf the 
thing is Conveyed away, the robbery of which 
was attempted. For the receipt of ftolen goods 
the penalty is threefold. But he who is defirous 
to underftand the meaning of the terms concept 
turn ' and oblatumy and many other things of the 
iame nature, handed down from the admirable 
cuftoms of our anceitors, ufeful and agreeable to 
be known, may find them in a bookof Sabinus, 
entitled, ^' Of Thefts," in which is told a cir- 
cumftance, not commonly imagined, that not on- 
ly men and moveables which may be felonioufly 
carried off, but eftates and houfes, may be the 
fubje£ts of theft ; and that a farmer was convided 
of theft in having fold a farm which he rented^ 
and driven its owner from his pofieffion. Sabi-- 

*' Lance et licio dicebatur apud antiquos, quia qai fur- 
tilin ibat quxrere in domo aliena licio tin£lu8 intrahat, lan-^ 
cemqne ante oculos tenebat^ propter matrum familis aut 
virginum praBfentiam,'* 

* Caneeptum.l — When the goods fought after in the man- 
ner defcribed in the preceding note, it was called furtum 
toneeptum. Furtum ohlatum was the offering of ftolen goods 
for fale. This fubjedl will be found explained at fome lengA 
l)y Heineccius^ p. 549. &c* 

nu$ 
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nus further adds, what is ftill more extraordinary, 
that a perfon was condemned as having ftolen a 
man, who, when a (lave was pa0ing within fight 
of his mafter, by holding out his robe, as if in the 
a(St of drefling himfelf, he prevented the mafter 
from difcovering his fervant's flight. Upon all 
other depredations, which are not called open 
ones, they impofcd a fine of twice the value. I 
remember to have read, in the books of Arifton, 
a lawyer of no inconfiderablc learning, that 
amongft the ancient -Egyptians (a race of men 
evidently ingenious in their inventions, and wife 
in the purfuit of natural philofophy), all thefts 
were allowed * by the law, ^nd were unpunifhed. 
With refpeft to the Lacedaemonians, a prudent 
and aaiv€ people, (the evidence of which is 
nearer to us than what is told of the -Slgyptians) 
many eminent writers upon their cuftoms and 
iaws afiirm, that theft was frequent, and allowed 

♦ The/is ivere 4«/&w^//.]— See Diodorus Sicqlas, 1. 1. c. tp. 
The law of the Egyptians concerning thieves is iinga^ 
iar enough, it orders thofe who choofe to follow this profef- 
iion, to enroll their names with the regulator of thefts {v^^g 
Toy ^^^fuf^) and Immediately to carry what they purjoifi tp 
him. In like manner they who have loll any thing, leave 
with this perfon the defcription of each partiealar, with the 
day and hour when they loft it* Thus every thing may 
'^aiily be difcovered» and a fort of tax is levied, tvery one 
teing permitted to have his property again, on paying a 
fourth part of its value. For, fmce theft cannot be entirely 
prevented, the le^iHator has- found a method that the whole 
of what is loft may be regained, at the exp^nce of ^ part 

by 
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BOOK XIL 



Chap. I,' 



JHffertation of the pbilofopber Favmnuf^ in wbicb 
be ferjuaded a lady of rank to fnckle ber ^bild 
htrjdf^ and not to employ nurfes. 

WORD was brought once to Favorinus the 
philofopher, when I was w}th him, that 
^ wife of one of his difqpl^$ was brought; 

to-bed, 

« 

* This will dopbtlefs be thought by every reader an 
entertaining ^nd intereiling chapter; and aifter making 
doe allowance for the variations of lapgoag^ and oi man- 
ners» the precepts which it contains and communicates may 
properiy enoagh be recommended to the females of our age 
and country. It is, I fear, but too true th^t many mpthers, 
from piinciples of perfonal vanity, or an exceffiye love of 
diffipation and ples^fure, fprego ^he delightful iatisfadioA of 
nurfing their children at their pwn br^fts, left the employ- 
ment ihould injure their beauty, or interfere with occupa- 
tions comparatively contemptible. On the other hand, x^ 
poor infants, who are thus removed from the tendemefs tQ 
which they have fo powerful a claim, frequently fall the vic- 
tims, often of negledl, and fometimes of cruelty. This re- 
4ops pot ^ff^y to the higher ranks bf life alone, 

for 
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to-bed, and a fbn added to the family of his pu* 
pi|. " Let us go/' fays he, " to fee the wo- 
man, and congratulate the fether." He was a 
fenator, and of a noble family. We, all who 
were prefent, followed him to the houfe, and en- 
tered with him. Then, at his firft entrance, em- 
bracing and congratulating the father, he fat 
down, and enquired whether the labour had been 
long and painful. . When he was informed that the 
young woman, overcome with fatigue, was gone 
to fleep, he began to converfe more at large. 
" I have no doubt," fays he, " but Ihe will 
fuckle her fo^ herfelf." But when the mother 
of the lady faid, that Ihe muft fpare her daughter, 
and find nurfes * for the child, that to the pains 

of 

t 

for it is obferved, that the number of infants of all condi- 
tions, who perilh from the prevailing cuftom of putting out 
childrei to nurfe, is almoft incredible. ' 1 am alfo given to 
underftand by thofe whofe judgments in matters of this 
kind are fuperior to my own, that the females who refufe to 
iiickle their children, from the idea that the employment will 
be injurious to their beauty, frequently deceive themfelves ; 
that from the circumftance of unhaturally repelling the milk, 
cancers, tumours, afthmas, and a long train of dangerous and 
dreadful maladies, frequently enfue. 

* Find nur/esJ\^Jit is certain, that both among the Greeks 
and Romans, the fuckling of children was a fervile ofHce. 
Among the Romans, Greek women were preferred for this 
purpofe. See Tacitus in Dial, dc Cauiis Cor. Eloq. 

*** At nunc natus infans, delegatur Grscula, alieni ancills 
cui adjungitur unus ant alter ex omnibus fervis, plerumqus 
viliffimus." 

Vol. II. Y Ai 
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of child-birth might not be added the toilfomd 
and difficult tafk of fuckling the child; ** I en* 
treat you, madam," faid he, " allow her to be 
the fole and entire mother of her own fon. Fof 
how unnatural a thing is it, how imperfeft and 
half- fort of motherly office, to bring forth a child^ 
arid inftantly to fend him from her ; to nourifli in ^ 
her womb, with her own bloody fomething which 
fhe has never feen, and not with her own milk ta 
fupport that offspring which fhe now fees endued 
with life and human faculties> and imploring the 
tender -care of a mother. And do you fuppefe," 
he continued, " that nature has given bofoms to 
women only to heighten their beauty, and more for 
the fake of ornament, than to nourifh their chil- 
dren. For on this account (which be it far from 
yoti) many unnatural women endeavour to dry 
up and extinguifh that facred fountain of the bo- 
dy, and • nourifhment of man, with great hazard 
turning ^nd corrupting the channel of their milk, 
left it Ihould render the diftindtions of their beau- 
ty lefs attraftive. They do this with the fame 
infenfibility as thofe who endeavour by the ufe 

'A 9 foon as an infant is born> he is given to the care of 
fome Greek female^ to whom is joined one or more of the 
very meaneft of the flaves. 

Somebody once reproached a fr«e-born Athenian woman,. 
that fhe had taken a child to nurfe for hire ; fhe exculpated 
kerfelf by facing, that it was in time of war, when the Athe- 
nians had loft much of their property, and it was not an eafy 
thing for citi7ens to fupport their dignity. The anecdotp 
it foacwhero ia Demofthenes. 

6 Of 
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bf quack medicines to deftroy their conceptions % 
left they fhould injure their perfons and theii" 
fliapes. Since the deftruftion of a hunnan being 
in its firft formation, while he is in the a6l of 
receiving aniniationj and yet Under the hands of 
his artificer, nature,' is deferring of public detef-* 
tation and abhdrretice; how much more fb muft 
it be to deprive a child of its proper, its accuf- 
tonied and congenial rtutnmenti when hpw per- 
feft and produced to the world. But it is of 
ho confeqiiencej it is faid, provided it be nourilh- 
fed and kept alive, by whofe niilk it is. Why 
does not he who affirms this, if he be fo ignorant 
of the procefles of nature^ fuppofe likewife that it 
is of no donfequencie from what body or from 
what blood an human being is formed and put 
together ? Is not that blood, which is now in 
the breaftsi ind has become white by milch fpirit 
and warmthj the fame as that which was in the 
Womb ? But is not the wildom of nature evident 

• Deftroy conceptions. ^^--^Y^MS, cuftom of procuring abortion 
1 underftand to be very prevalent in orientaj countries, and 
wherever polygamy is allowed. When a favourite fultana 
proves with child, Ihe incurs great rifk of being fupplanted 
in the afFedions of her mafter, and has therefore recourfe to 
the abominable mean^ of countera£ling nature. See in par- 
ticular RufTel's HiHory of Aleppo. 

A fentence which follows I have not tl-anflated : " Ne 
sequor ill ad ventris irrugetur." Ovid has an expreflion al- 
together fimilar,— i- 

Scilicet, ut careat riigarutti crimine venter, 
Sterne tur pugns triilis arena tuse* 

Y a alfo 
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alio in this inftance^ that as foon as the blood, 
which is the* artificer, has formed the human body 
within its penetralia, it rifes into the upper parts, 
and is ready to cherifh the firft particles, of life 
and light, fupplying known and familiar food to 
the new-born infants ? Wherefore it is not with* 
out reafon believed, that as the power and quality 
of the feed avail to form likenefles of the body 
and mind, in the fame degree alfo the nature and 
properties of the milk avail toward effefting 
the fame purpofe. Nor is this confined to the 
human race, but is obfcrved alfo in beads. For 
if kids are brought, up by the milk of ftieep, or 
lambs with that of goats, it is plain, by experience, 
that in the former is produced a haffher fort of 
wool, in the latter a fofter fpecies of hair. So in 
trees, and in corn, their ftrength and vigour is 
great in proportion to the quality of the mOifturt 
and foil which nourifli them, rather than of the^ 
feed which is put into the ground. Thus you 
often fee a ftrong and flourifhing tree, when 
tranlplanted, die away, from the inferior quality 
of the foil. What, I would afk, can be t(ie rea- 
fon then that you (hould corrupt the dignity of a 
new-born human being, formed in body and mind 
from principles of diftinguiflied excellence, by 
tlie foreign and degenerate nourifhment of ano- 
ther's milk ? particularly if fhe whom you hire 
for the purpofe of fupplying the milk be a flave, 
or of a fervile condition, or, as it often happens, 
cfa foreign and barbarous nation, or if fhe be 

difhoncftji 
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rfiflioneft, or ugly, or unchafte, or drunken ; for 
often, without hefitation, any one is hired who 
happens to have milk when wanjted. And ftiall 
we then fufFer this our infant to be polluted with 
pernicious contagion, and to inhale into its 
body and mind a fpirit drawn from a body and 
mind of the worft nature ? This, no doubt, is the 
caufe of what we fo often wonder at, that the 
children of chal^le women turn out neither in 
body or mind like their parents. Wifely and 
with (kill has our poet Virgil Ipoken in imitation 
of thefe lines in Homer, — 

Sure Peleus * ne'er begat a fon like thee. 
Nor Thetis gave thee birth : the azure fea 
Produced thee, or the flinty rocks alone 
Were the fierce parents of fo fierce a Ion. 

He charges him not only upon the circumftance 
of his birth, but his fubfequent education, which 
he has called fierce and favage. Virgil, to the 
Homeric defcription, has added thefe words : 

And fierce Hyrcanian tygers gave thee fuck. 

Undoubtedly, in forming the manners, the nature 
of the milk takes, in a great meafure, the difpo- 
fition of the perfon who fupplies it, and then 

* Sure Peleus,] — Thefe are the words of Phcenix, re- 
proaching Achilles for his flern and implacable temper. 
Iliad jXvi. v. 33. 

The quotation from Virgil is in the fourth iEneid, v. 367. 
See the note of Taubmannus at this pailage, p. 5S9, and the 
parallel chapter of Macrobius> 1. v. c 1 1. 

- Y 3 forms 
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forms from the feed of the father^ and the perfba 
and ipirit of the mother, its infant offspring. - 
And befides all this^ who can think it a matter to 
be treated with negligence and contempt, that 
while they defert their own offspring, driving it 
from themfelves, and committing it for nourifli- 
ment to the care of others, they cut off, or at leaft 
Joofen and relax, that mental obligation, that tie 
of affeftion, by which nature binds parents to 
their children ? For when a child ts removed 
from its mother, and given to a ftranger, the 
energy of maternal fondnefs by little and little 
is checked, and all the vehemence of impatient 
folicitude is put to filence. And it becomes 
much more eafy to forget a child which is put 
out tanurfe, than one of which death has deprived 
us. Moreover, the natural affection of a child, 
its fondnefs, its familiarity, is direfted to that ob- 
jeft * only from which it receives its nourifhment, 
and thence (as in infants expofed at their birth) 
the child has no knowledge of its mother, and no 
regret for the lofs of her. Having thus deftroy- 
ed the foundations of natural affeftion, Jiowever 
children thus brought up may feem to love their 

5 Dire3ed to that ohjeBj] — The converfe of this may alfo 
be ufed as an argument, if any fuch were wanting, to induce 
mothers to undertake this important office. See Letters to 
Married Women. 

" That the taflc itfelf is a pleafure, the fondnefs of nurfes 
towards children at the breaft fully proves ; and that it is an 
jndifpcnfable duty, the feelings of human nature explain-" 

father 
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fiither or mother, that regard is in a great mcafure 
not natural, but the refult of civil obligation and 
opinion." Thefe lentiments, whicii I heard Fa- 
vorinus deliver in Grieek, I have, as far as I 
could, related, for the fake of their common utili^ 
ty. But the elegancies, the copioufnefs, and the 
flow of his words, fcarcely any power of Ro- 
man eloquence could arrivp t^ Icafl: pf all any 
whicl^ I poffefs. 
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Chap. II '. 

Jmueus SenecOj in bis judgment upon Ejmius. and 
CcerOi exprejfed bimfef in a trifling and futilt 

flUUtflCTm 

SOME people confider Anna^us Seneca as a 
writer of litde value, whole works arc not 
worth turning over, becaufe his ftyle is low and 
vulgar ; his matter and his (entiments arc cxprcflcd 
with a foolifli and empty parade, or a trifling 
and aftefted pcrtnefs; while his learning is of the 

■ The cenfare which GeUius in this chapter pafles upon 
Seneca, a man in moft inftances far fupcrior to himfelf^ will 
not eafily be approved by men of learning. The works of 
Seneca undoubtedly contain much valuable and important 
matter. Quintilian has difcufled the fubjed of his merit 
and talents at fome lengthy and though in many refpefb he 
thinks him reprehenfible, on the whole he allows him a de- 
gree of excellence, which the tefHmony and praiie of fuc-* 
ceeding ages has confirmed. His memory has alio found 
an able and indefatigable vindicator in Lipfius. It is no 
little praife which Seneca deferves, when we confider, that 
in the moll profligate and corrupt times of the Roman em- 
pire, and in the reign of a prince who confidered every ad- 
vocate of virtue as his own perfonaT enemy, he dared to 
cenfure the vices, which debaied his country, with equal 
dignity and jullice. The fiory of Seneca's connedtion with 
Nero, and his fatal end, are fubjeds too notorious for dif- 
cufiion in this place. 

common 
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common ftamp, neither borrowing from the 
fources of antiquity, nor poflefling any grace or 
dignity of its own. Some, however, do not deny 
him the praife of elegance in the choice of words^ 
and even allow that he is not deficient in the 
knowledge of thofe fubjcfts of which he treats; 
and that he has cenfured the vices of th^ 
times with becoming gravity and folemnity. It 
is not neceflary for me to paft my opii\ion upon 
every effort of his genius, or each of his writ-* 
ings, but we will examine the fentencc he ha$ 
paffed upon M. Cicero,, (^ Ennius, and P, Vir- 
gil. In the twenty- fecond book * of his Moral 
Epiftles, addrefTed to Lucilius, ^ fays, that 
Quintus Ennius has written thefe foolifh verfes 
concerning Cethegus, a man of antiquity : ,' 

— — dictus ollis popularibus olim. 



Qui cum vivebant homines atque asvum agi^ 

tabant, 
Flos delibatus populi et Suada medulla. 

He then criticifes ibefe lines thus ; I wonder ijiat 
thofe illuftrious men, who were fo devoted to 

• T*wenty 'fecond book. I'^^'Vlityfork.s of Seneca arc not now 
^vided into books ; the part to which there is here an al- 
lufion is loll. The fragment of Erinius may be thus inter- 
preted : ** AH his fellow citizens, who lived at that time, 
agreed in calling him (Cethegus) the chofen flower of the 
people, and the very marrow of eloquence." The expreflion 
of Suada medulla occurs in Cicero. Suada was the goddeft 
of eloquence, called by the Greeks Peitho. 

Enniufi^ 
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Ennius, Ihould have commended thefe ridiculous 
verfes, as the beft of that author's produftion, 
por Cicero quotes them as an example of good 
verfe. He then fays thus of Cicero : I no longer 
wpnder that there are found thofe who will write 
fuch lines, fince there are not wanting thofe who 
commend them; unlefe perchance Cicero was 
pleading fome caufe, and wifhed to make them 
appear excellent. He then adds this very ftupi4 
xemark : even in jhe profe compofitions'' of Ci- 
cero there are paffages, from which you may 
^difcover that he has read Ennius, not without 
fome profit. He alfo cites from Cicero, pafc 
fages which he blames, as being imitations of £n^ 
nius^ as in nis books d^ Republican where hs 
fays that Menelaus was endowqd with a Juavilo^ 
quitis jucunditas ' ; and in another place, he ob-r 
, fcryes in Ipeaking a (breviloquentiam) concife-e 

• Jucunditas,']'^A fwect fpeaking plealantnefs. Home^ 
thus fpeaks of Menelaus ; 

When Atreus' fon harangue4 the lift'ning train, 
Juft was his fenfe, and his expreflion plain ; 
His words fuccin^l and full, without a fault; 
He fpoke no more ^an juft the thing he ought. 

It may not be impertinent to add what Cicero and Quintiliaii 

iky on this fubjeft. 

Cicero.— Menelaum ipfum dulcem ilium quidem tradit 

Homerus, fed pauca loquentem. 

Quintilian.— Homerus brevem cum animi jucunditate et 

propriam, id enim eft non errare, verbis et carentem foper- 

Tacuis, eloquentiao Menelao deditt 
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liefs. Then this trifling man proceeds to apo- 
logize for the errors of Cicero, which, he fays^ 
*' was the fault, not of the author, but of the age. 
When it was thought worth while to read fuch 
verfes, it was neceflfary to write fuch criticifms/* 
He adds, that *' Cicero inferted this, that he 
might efcape the cenfure of being too diffufe, and 
ftudious of terfenefs in his flyle." In the fame 
book, he pafles this judgment upon VirgiL 
" Our poet Virgil too, from the fame reafon, has 
written fome harlh and irregular lines, of unufual 
length, that the popular tafte for Ennius might 
difcover fomething of antiquity in a modern 
poem." But I am weary of Seneca's remarks; 
yet I cannot omit thefe jokes of this foolilh, in- 
lipid, and ignorant man. *^ There are (fays he) 
fome fentiments in Ennius fo ftriking; that al- 
though written amongft the (bircofos) lowed vul- 
gar, yet give delight amongfl: the (unguentatos) 
moft polilhed." And having cenfured the lines 
before quoted upon Cethegus, he fays, ^' the man 
who likes fuch verfes as thefe, may as well like 
the beds of Sotericus *." 

Worthy, no doubt, muft Seneca appear of the 
perufal and attention of young men, who has 

" ♦ 5ff/^r/V«/.]-— This was probably fome rude artificer of 
fome celebrity in the lefs poliftied times of the republic, In 
after times, the beds of the Romans were fumptuoufly deco- 
rated with gold and filver. The beds of Sotericus became 
a proverbial expreifion for any thing of mean and inelegant 
workmanfliip. 

Vol. IL Y S compared 
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compared the dignity and beauty of ancienC. 
compofition to the beds of Sotericus, that is^ a» 
pofTefling no excellence, and as oblblete and con- 
temptible. I fiiall however, in this place record 
and relate a few things which this Seneca has 
written welL Such is that which he has £dd of 
a niiierj one covetous, and as it were thirfting for 
nrwney. " What does it fignify how much you 
have, there is ftill much more which you have 
not." This is very well indeed. Btit the tafte 
of young men is not fo much improved by good^ 
as it is corrupted by bad writing. And fb much 
the more, if the bad fer exceeds the good, and 
part of the former is not given merely as a com« 
ment upon fome fimple and unimporunt matter, 
but is communicated as advice in femething of * 
dubious nature. 



Char 
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Ci^AP. iir. 

Meaning and origin, of the word Liftor ; different 
opinions of Valgius Rufus, and the fre^dman of 
Tullius Cicero* 

VALGIUS RUFUS,inhisfecondbook, 
intituled, " de Rebus per fepiftolam quse- 
litis," fays, the li£lor ' takes his name from A- 
gandoy becaufe when the Roman magiftrates or- 
dered any one to be whipped with rods, his legs 
and hands were accuftomed (Ugari) to be bound 
by a beadle; and he whofe office it was as beadle 
to bind the criminal, was called Ultor. He 
quotes likewife upon the fubjeft the authority 
of Marcus TuUius, in his Ipeech for Caius Ra- 
birius. ^^ Lihor (fays he) bind his hands^*' 
Thus fays Valgius, and I am indeed of his opi- 
nion. But Tiro TuUius, the frecdman of Cicero, 
derives liShor from (linum) a rope, or (licium) a 

' LiSor.l — ^Nonius Marcellus is of the fame opinion. 

Li6loris proprietatem a ligando didam patat vetufla^ 
Ita enim antiquilus carnificis o^cium fungebatur.^ 

See alfo FeUus : 

Lidores dicuniur quod fafces virgaruaot ligatos feruot. 
Hi parentes magiilja.tibas, delinquentibus plagas in- 
gerunc. 

thread. 



I 
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thread. For (fays he) they who attended upoil 
the magiftratcs were girded with a twifted cord 
called a rope* Now, if any one thinks Tullius's 
opinion more probable^ becaufe the firft fyllable 
in li£ior as in Ucium is long^ and in ligo fhort, that 
is of no confequence, for liSlor comes from ligandoi 
as k£Ior from legendoy vi5lor from vincendoy tutof 
from tuendoy ftruSar from ftruendo^ the vowels 
i^riginalljr ihort being made long* 



Chap. IV. 

tAttes from the feventb hook of Enntus^s Annatsi tit 
which the diffofition and conciliating 'conduct of an 
inferior toward a fuperior friend is defer ibed and 
defined* / 

IN the feventh book of Etinius's Annals is de^ 
fcribed with exadtncfs and Ikill, in the cha- 
rafter of Geminus Servilius '5 a man of rank, the 

dilpofitionj 

* Geminus Ser'viliuf.'j'^'Whcn tTullus Hoftilius took 
and deftroyed Alba, he removed many of the more noble 
families to Rome, and placed them in the fenatorial order. 
Sufficient teftimony of this incident appears from Livy'and 
Dionyfius Halicamaffenfis. The Servilian family was among 
thefci ai%d always enjoyed the higheft reputation and dif^ 

tth£tion« 
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difpofition>, the complaifancc, the modefty, the 
fidelity, the reftraint, and the propriety of Ipeech; 
the knowledge of ancient and modern fcieiice; 
the ftrift obligation to preferve fecrecy, with the 
various remedies to diminifti the cares of life^ by 
means of its relaxations and comforts, which 
ought to adorn him who profeflcs himfelf the 
friend of one fuperior in rank to himfelC Thofe 
vcrfes are, I think, no Icfs worthy of frequent and 
attentive perufal, than the decrees of philofophers 
upon the duties of life, Befides, there is fuch a 
facred tafte of antiquity in his lines, fuch an un- 
mixed fweetnefs, fo removed from ^11 obfcurity, 
th^t in my opinion they are to be remembered 
and obferved as the ancient and cohfecrated laws 
of friendfhip. Wherdbre I thought them wor- 
thy of being tranfcribed, if there be any one who 
has not fecn them. 

Thus faying, on his faithful friend he called, 
A friend, with whom in free and open talk 
The table's fecial joys he oft had ftiar'd i 
yi^ith whom he many a lengthened day had 
pafs'd, 

tinftion. The Sefvilius Geminus here mentioned was con- 
ful with Lucius Aurelius, and according to a paffage in the 
firft book of the T^^culan Queftions, chap, xxxvii. he figna- 
lizcd himfelf at the battle of Cannae. 

The verfes quoted in this chapter are certainly corrupt. 
Turnebus has taken fome trouble to explain them, and has 
in part fuccceded. See his Adverfaria, p. 620. 

On 
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On (erious or on trifling ichemes^ in council 

deep; 
On legal topics, fenatorial power. 
On high exploits, or gayer lighter themes. 
Still fpeaking each his thought, approved or 

not. 
There lurk'd no bafe defigns with mifcliief 

fraught ; 
But virtue, learning, mildnels, eloquence. 
Contentment, knowledge, and a happy mind> 
Still prompting wife advice, reftraining ftill 
The flippancy of fpeech, with antique lore 
Well grac'd, nor Icfs with modern wifd(xn 

ftor^d; 
A mind alike prepared the knotty points 
Of human laws, or laws divine, to folve. 
The veil of cautious filcnce to employ. 
Or grace with eloquence the caufe of tnith : 
On him, amid the battle's fiercefl: rage, 
Servilius called, and thus his thoughts ex- 

prels'd. 

They fay that Lucius iElius Sdlo was accufl:omed 
to aflert that Q^ Ennius wrote thele verfes on 
himfelf, and that this was a reprefentation and 
defcription of his own manners and talents* 



Chap* 



/ 
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Chap. V- 

i)ffcouife of the phtlojopher TCaurusy upon the manner 
cffupporting paitii according to th^ decrees ofth^ 
Stoics. » 

WHfiN the phaofopherjwrent to Delphi to 
fee die Pythian games, and to meet an 
^(fenlbly of almoft all Greece, I was one of his 
attendants, and on. the journey we came to Lc- 

* I have before had occafion to fpeak of the peculiaritici 
of die Stoic difcipline; the more curious reader may com- 
pare the contents of this chapter with Cicero, 1. iii. de Fi* 
nibifs, and 1. ii. of Tufculan Qucftions. Zeno, to avoid the 
peculiarities of Epicurus as far as poflible, who made happi- 
nefs confift in an exemption from fatigue and pain, made his 
wife man free from all paflions of every kind, and capable of 
happinefs in the midft of the fcvereft anguifh. What opinion 
our Milton entertained of all thefe philofophcrs, and their 
different fyftems, may be colleftcd from the following paf» 
fage: 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafoned high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfolute. 

And found no end, in wandering mazes loft. 

Of good and evil much they argued, then 

Of happinefs, and final mifery, 

Paffion and apathy, and glory and (hamc. 

Vain wifdbm all aiid falfe philofophy, 

YoL. II. Z badia> 
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badia % an old town in Boeotia. Word was here 
brought to Taurus, that a friend of his, a man 
of rank, and a philofophcr of the ftoic fchool, 
was opprefled ^ith a grievous fit of fickncfsj 
checking therefore the Ipeed of our journey, 
which otherwise required difpatch, and leavii^ 
the carriage, he proceeded to vifit his fiiend, and 
I (as it was my cuftom to go with him every- 
where) followed. When we came to the houfe 
in which the fick man was, we perceived him 
lying under gf^at pain and anguifti, afflidred with 
a diforder which the Greeks call colon ' -, and in 
a raging fever ^; his groans, half-ftifled, burft 
from him, and the deep fighs which efcaped 
from his inmoft bread ^, difcovered no kis the 

* LihadU.']''^Y{crt was anciently an oracle of Tropho- 
nius, which was delivered from ibme den or cavenu lu 
nodern appellation is Livadia. 

^ Colon,] — The colon, in anatomf> is one of the thick in* 
telUnes, and it is from this part that the dtfeafe caUed the 
colic takes its name ; and it was probably this which affitfted 
the poor philofopher, who is here mentioned as ftniggling 
betwixt his fydem, and his feelings of pain. 

^ Raging /ever,] '•^In Gronovias> febri rabida; but it may 
be reafbnably doubted, whether Gellius did not write febri 
rapida; which expreflion occurs in book xviii, chap. lo. 
— accedente, febri rapida. 

s Jnmo^ ^r/^.]— Similar to this is the expreffion of 
Virgil : 

Ingemttit, deditque has imo pedore vocet* 
Again, 

Suipirans, imoque trahens a pedore vocem. 

See alfo Apuleius, page 5. the edidoh of Pricaeus. 
im^ de pedlore cruciabilem fuspiritum daccns. 

pain 
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psCm he fuSeredj than his ftruggles to overcome 
it* When Taurus had fcnt for his phyficians, 
and converfed with them on the means of cure, 
and had alfo encouraged the patient to fupporc 
ills calamity^ ^ by mentibning the inftances of his 
fortitude to which he had been witncfs, we re- 
turned to our carriage and companions. ** You 
have fcen,*' fays Taurus, ** no very pleafant fight 
indeed, yet one which is not without its ufe, a 
philofopher contending with pain. The power 
And nature of the diforder was what produced his 
anguilh and torture of limbs, while the feculty 
and powers of his mind, which was equally their 
property, fupported and reftrained within bounds, 
the violence of an agony almoil ungovernable. He 
allowed no loud groans, no complaint^, no indeco- 
rous words to efcape him ; and yet (as you faw) 
there were manifeft proofs of a conteft between 
mind and body for the pofielllon of the man.'* 
Then a young man, a difciplc of Taurus, not 
ignorarlt of philofophy, remarked, that, if fuch 
is the bittcrnefs of pain, that it ftruggles againft 
the will and the judgment, and compels a man 
involuntarily to utter groans, and to confefs the 
evil of his violent diforder, why is pain among 
the Stoics called a thing indifferent, and not an 
evil ? How does it happen that a Stoic can be 
jmoved, or that pain can move him ; fince the 
Stoics affirm, that nothing can move them, and 
that a wile man is moved by nothing ? To this 
Taurus 'replied, with a more cheerful countenance 

Z 2 (for 
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(for he fcemed plcafed at being allured into the 
ai^mtnt) " If our friend were in better health, 
he would defend the unavoidable complaints of 
this kind from calumny, and would, I dare (ay, 
refolve your queftion ; but you know I am no 
great friend to the Stoics, or rather to their doc- 
trine ; for it often appears contradidory to its 
own tenets and to ours, as is proved in my 
treatife on the fubjeft. But. as my cuftom is 
with you, I will fpeak unlearnedly (as they call 
it) and at large, what, if any Stoic were prefent, 
I fhould think it neceflary to deliver in a more 
logical and ftudied manner. For you know, I 
fuppofe, that old and common proverb, " fpeale 
without ftudy ^ and you make the fubjed. clear." 
Then beginning upon the topic of pain, and the 
groans of the fick Stoic, he thus proceeded: 
" Nature (fays he) when (he produced us, im- 
planted in thofc firft principles with which we 
were born, a love and affeftion for ourfelves, to 
fuch a degree, that nothing is dearer or of greater, 
concern to us than ourfelves. And this (he con- 
fidered would be the fource of perpetual prefer- 

• Without ftudy,'\ — This proverbial exprefEon \& takei» 
from Suidas, or rather perhaps from the frogs of Ariftopha- 
nes. The correfponding proverb in Latin is much neater, 
though with precifely the fame meaning, rudius ac planius. 

The interpretation of Erafmus is far-fetched. It was cuf- 
tomary> heobferves, for the learned men of old to veil the 
myileries of fcience in dark and enigmatical expreffions. In 
the paflage of Arillophanes referred to above> Bacchus re- 
proaches Euripides with obfcurity. 

§ -. 'vation 
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vation to the human race, that every one, as foon 
as born, fliould receive a knowledge of thofe 
things, which arc called by the ancient philofo- 
phers, the principles of nature, fb that he might 
delight in the things which are agreeable to his 
bodily fyftem, and Ihrink from thofe which are 
otherwife. Afterwards, in the growth of age, 
reafon fprings from her feeds, with deliberation, 
the knowledge of juftice, and one's real intereft, 
with a wifer and more balanced choice of ad- 
vantages, while, above all the reft, the dignity of 
virtue and propriety is fo pre-eminent, that every 
outward objeft is defpifed which oppofes our 
poffeffing and preferving that quality. Nor is 
any thing efteemed a real good, but what is ho- 
nourable, nor any thing evil, but what is bafe. 
-As for all other things of an indifferent nature, 
which are neither honourable nor difgraceful, 
they are determined to be neither good nor evil. 
But things produced from, and bearing a relation- 
fliip to other things, are diftinguifhed and divided 
by their own qualities, which the philofophers 
calP TrpoYiysfjLiuot 2ind ATT OTT pony nfxiua 4 Therefore, 
pleafure and pain, as far as each relates to the 
end of living well and happily, are efteeme^ in- 

^ Philofophers call,] — Primary and fecondary caufes. See 
Cicero, lib. iii. de Finibus. Laertius calls thefe piinciples 
vfonyfji-ivx' and avoir povyfxtvu, that is, proper cbje6ls of prefe- 
rence or rejedlion. See the fubjedls of the turpe et honeftum, 
or vice and virtue, moH agreeably difcufTcd in the feventy- 
fourth epiflle of Seneca. . 

Z J different. 
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different, and neither good nor evil. But finco 
a nian juft born is endowed with thefe firft fenfa- 
tions of pain and plcafure, before his knowledge 
and his reafon have appeared, and fince he is by 
his nature attached to pleafqre, and averfe to 
pain, as to an enemy, therefore reafon, which i^ 
given him afterwards, can fcarcely pluck from 
him, or check or extinguilh thofe afFed^ions 
which are born with him, and have taken deep 
root : yet he contends with them for ever, re- 
ftrains them when licentious, and compels them • 
to fubmiffion and obedience. Thence you be- 
hold a philolbpher, relying on the efficacy of his 
fyftem, enabled to ftruggle with the violence of 
a raging diforder ; neither giving way to his com- 
plaint, nor expreffing his pain, nor (aj it fre- 
quently happens) groaning and lamenting, with 
exclamations upon his own mifery 9 but only utter^ 

' Compels tkem.]'^lt was a very different and far fuperior 
J)hilofophy which Akenfide had in view, when he wrote the 
following animated linei : 

The immortal mind, fuperior to his fate, • 
Amid the -outrage of external things. 
Firm as the folid bafc of this great world, 
Refts on his own foundations. Blow, ye winds ; 
Ye waves, ye thunders, roll your t^mpeft on; 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble fky. 
Till ^1 its orbs, and all its worlds of fire 
Be loofened from their feats, yet ftill ferene 
The unconquer'4 niind looks dpwn vponthc wreckj 
&c. &c. 
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ing Ihort breathings, and fuch deep fighs, as are 
proofs not of his being ovcrconie and worn out 
with pain, but of his ftruggles to opprefs and 
fubdue it. But I know not (fays he) whether 
k may not be aflced, as to his ftruggles and 
groans, that if pain be not an evil, why is it ne- 
ceflary to engage in thofe ftruggles, or give 
vent to thofe groans ? For all things, though not 
evil ia themfelves, are however not deftitute of 
inconvenience : but there are many things in 
themfelves great evils, and of private detriment, 
which are neverthelefe not bafe; yet they arc 
oppofite and Hoftile to the gentlenels and lenity 
of nature, by a certain myfte^ious but eflential 
confequenqe of its qualities. Thefe therefore a 
wife man can patiently' er^dure, though he cannot 
make them participate the fuperior qualities of 
his nature. For what they call apathy is not 
only in my opinion, but according to many of 
the moft fagacious of that fe6t, as Panastius, a 
grave and learned man, difapprovcd and re- 
je6ted. 

But why is a Stoic philofopher, who they 
affirm can be compelled to nothing, obliged 
againft bis will to utter groans ? Surely a wife 
man cannot be overcome, while he has an op- 
portunity of ufing his reafon. But when nature 
compels, reafon, given by nature, is compelled 
alfb. You may afk, if you pleafe, why a man 
involuntarily winks his eyes, when another fud- 
denly raifes his hand before his face ? why, 

Z 4 whea 
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when the fky is illuminated by a flalk of light, 
a man involuntarily holds down his head ? why, 
amidft loud peals of thunder, does he feel terror ? 
why does he ftart, when any one fneezes ? why 
does he grow hot in the parching of the fun, or 
cold in fevere frofts ? Thefe things, and many 
others, ai^e neither under the guidance of incli- 
nation, wifdom, nor reafon, but are the decrees 
of nature and neceffity. But that is not forti- 
tude, which ftrives againft nature, like a prodigy, 
and fteps beyond the ufual natural powers, either 
by an aftonifhing effort of the mind, or fome 
aft of fiercenefs, or fome great and diftrefling 
cxercife of the faculty in fufFering pain j fuch 
as we have heard of in a certain gladiator of 
Casfar's, who was accuftomed to laugh when his 
wounds were probed. But that is true and ge- 
nuine fortitude, which our angeftors called the 
power of diftinguifhing things fupportable, from 
thofe which are infupportable j by which it ap- 
pears, that fome are intolerable things, frorn 
which me^ of fortitude may flirink, as neither 
to be engaged with nor fupported." Whei> 
Taurus had faid thus much, and feemed about to 
fay yet more, we arrived at our carriages, ancj 
purfued o^r journey. 



Ch A^ 
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Chap. VL 

Jflifat the Greeks call aenigma,. the ancient Latins 

call fcrupos. 

TH AT fpecies of compofition, whu^h fome 
of our ancient authors called fcrupoi \ the 
Greeks call enigma ; fuch as that which we find 
in three verfes of fix Iambic fcet^ of very ancient 
date, and of great wit, The asnigma v/e leave 
unexplained, that we may excite the conjectures 
of readers, in attennpting to difcover it. The 
lines are thefe ; 

^^ Semel % minufne, an bis minus fit, non fat 

fcio, 
^« An utrumque horum, . ut quondam audivi 

dicier, 
^^ Jovi ipfi regi noluit concedere !" 

He 

? Scrupos."] — This word is as frequently read fcirpos, 
which means a rufh without a knot —it is alfo read Jtrpus, 
which is fynonymous with /cirpos. Scruff os is thp fame with 
/crupus, and iignifies a little ftonc. 

» Smel, &c.]— Literally thus: I do not well know whe- 
ther he is once minus or twice minus, or both thefe, as I 
have formerly heard it faid, who would npt give place to 
great Jove himfrlf ? 
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He who is unwilling to puzzle himfelf about itf 
meaning, will find what it is, by confulting the 
fecond book of Marcus Varro upon the Latin 
language, addrefled to Marcellus. 

Both tbefi means three times minust that is, in Latin, Tir- 
minus, the god of boundaries or limits. 

The circomftance of his not giving place to Jopiter, is 
thus introduced by Ovid, Fafli, 1. ii. 

Quid nova cum fierent capitolia, nempe deorum 
Cam^ Jovi ceffit turba, loc^mque dedit. 

Terminus, ut memorant veteres, inventus in sede 
Reftitit et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 

In honour of this Terminus there were annual fealls at Reme^ 
called Terminaliai and the tradition of his not giving way to 
Jupiter, was underftood to imply the perpetuity of the Roman 
empire. 

I remember to have feen fome old monkifh veries, which 
]>ad a iimiliar play upon the word ter: 

Domini Scropi hac in fbfsa 
Tandem requiefcunt ofla 
£n, en* en, &c. 

Whcr^ en, en, en^ mean t$rrena, 
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Chap. VII. 

Upon what occafim Cn^us DokbeUa^the froconful^ 
referred the trial of a woman accujed of having 
given poi/onj and confejfmg tbefa£t^ to the court cf 
the Areopagite$^ 

WHEN Cnaeus Dol.bdla was proconful 
in Afia, a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him. This woman had deftroyed, .at the 
fame time, her hufband, and her Ibn, by giving 
them poifon; nor did fhe decry the faft. S]ie 
allcdged as the caufe of her having done fo, that 
the hufband and fon Imd by fome artifice put to 
death another fon of her's by a former hufband, 
an excellent and blamelefs youth. Nor v/as the 
truth 6f this fa6t difputed. Dolabella referred 
the matter to his council No one in fo doubt- 
ful, a point ventured to give his opinion, becaufe 
the acknpwledgmcnt of the crime, by which hct 
hufband and fon had been put to death, feemed 
to require punifhment, yet it was juftly perpe- 

? Cmrus Dolahelfa.] — The fame ftory is told not only in 
Valerius Maximus, whom indeed Gellius quotes, but in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, book xxv. chap. 2. The commentators 
fiifFer about this Dolabella, for though Gellius calls him 
Cnseus, he is by Valerius Maximus named Publius. Bayle, 
at the article DolabcUa, enters at fome length into this 
queftion* 

' trated 
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trated upon very wicked men. Dolabella referred 
the matter to the Areopagites^ at Athens, as 
judges of greater wifdom and experience. The 
Areopagites being made acquainted with the 
nature of the caufe, fummoned the woman and 
her accufer to appear at the period of an hundred 
years. By thefc means, neither was the a£t of ad- 
miniftering poifon pardoned, which would have 
been illegal, nor was the guilty woman con- 
demned and puniflied, for a crime, which was 
deemed pardonable. This ftory is told in the 
eighth book of Valerius Maximus, on Memora- 
ble Sayings and Occurrences, 

• Jreofaghes.] -^l^s unneceffary to detain the reader 
on this fubjeft of the Areopagites ; but by way of reviving 
it in his recoUediony 1 may he excufed adding, that this 
tribunal was inftituted by Cecrops ; that it was confirmed 
in its jurifdidlion by Solon ; that its dcciiions were highly 
revered ; and that after it loft its power, it retained its re- 
putation. 

A cafe not very unlike the one introduced in this chapter, 
is mentioned fomewhere in Ariflbtle. A woman had a faith* 
lefs* lover, and agreeably to the old fuperftitions concerning 
the power of magic and incantations, fhe adminiftered a 
'potion to him, which ftie prcfumed would reftore him to 
her afredlions: unluckily he died in the operation. She 
was brought before the Areopagites, who being convinced 
that her intention was certainly not to deftroy him, de- 
ferr9d paffing any judgment on her crime. The Abbe 
Barthekmy, in his Voyage du Jeunc Anacharfis, has colledled 
many interefling particulars concerning the court of Areopa- 
gus. The fubje^ alfo is acutely and agreeably handled by 
Ikd^ur&us. 

* 
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Chap. VIIL* 

Reconciliations between great miny worthy of record* 

PUBLIUS AFRICANUS the Eldcr> 
arid Tiberius Gracchus, the father of Ti- 
berius and Caius Gracchus, men illuftrious from 

riieir 

* The fa£l recorded in the commencement of this chap* 
ter is to be found at length in Livy, Plutarch, and Valerius' 
Maximus. In Livy,' Book xxxviii. c. 57. — 'in Plutarch, in 
the lives of the Gracchi-«-and in Valerias Maximus, book 
jv. c. 2. and 3. 

The latter anecdote alfo 4s told by Valerius Maximus, 
Livy, and Cicero. See Valerius Maximum, book iv. c. 
21, Livy, book xl. c. 45, 6. and in Cicero d^ProvinCr 
Conful. 9. — Many parallel anecdotes might eafily be colleft^ 
cd from modern hiilory, and indeed it feems to be one of 
the charadlerillics of a great and noble mind, to make all 
private and perfonal confiderations give way to the public 
good. Two exarpples of public reconciliation occur in Shake- 
fpeare, one of which excites abhorrence, the other a fmile. 
The firfiis in Richard the Third, when king Edward oblige* 
the queen's relations, and Haftinfirs, Dorfet, &c. to be 
publicly reconciled, concerning which the king fays to the 
duke of Glojiceller,— 

Brother,, we have done deeds of charity. 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate. 
Between thefe fwelling, wrong incenl<id peers-. 

The other is in Henry the Eighth, who is reprefented as^ 
compelling Gardiner, biftiop of Winchefter, and others of 

4ii* 
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their exploits, ' loaded with honours, and diftin- 
guifhed by the purity of their lives, frcquendy 
difagreed upon public affairs, and from that or 
Ibme other realbn were not united in friendihip^ 
Their fecret diflikc of each other had long pre- 
vailed, till on the ufual day the fcaft of Jupiter 
was held, upon which occafion the fcnate ban- 
queted * in the capitol, and it happened that thefe 
two men were placed next each other at the 
fame table. When, as if the imaiortal gods 
were arbiters in the quarrel, in the fcaft dedicat- 
ed to Jupiter, joining their hands, they became 
immediately allied by the ftrongeft friendfliipi 
nor was that all, for alliance by relationfliip foon 
took place. Publius Scipio having a daughter 
that was now marriageable, betrothed her upon 
that fame occafion to Tiberius Gracchus, whom 
he had chofen and approved at a time when the 
judgment is moft fevere, namely, when he was 
at enmity with him. -ffilmilius Lepidus alfo, 

his privy council, to embrace Cranmer, Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, whofc ruin they had plotted— 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him— 
Be friends — for fliame, my lords. 

There is fomething extremely ludicrous in the reprefenta- 
tion of this fcene on the ftage. 

* The fenate b^nqueted^'] — The jus efulandi fublice was 
peculiar to the feniite. This took place on folemn feftivals,. 
and the ceremony \Vas called epulum Jtnjts, or cana Dialis* 
The fenators were ^reffed on the occafion in their fenatorial 
robes, and the fcaft Wat celebrated fometimein the month of 
November. 

ana 
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and Fulvius Flaccus, two men of illuftrious birth, 
accumulated honours, and exalted ftations, were 
oppoied to each other, with bitter hatred, and 
long- indulged enmity. "When the people made 
them cenfbrs at the fame time, on being nomi-* 
nated by the herald, in the Campus Martius, 
before the allembly was dilperfed, each of them 
was united in attachment and embraces to the 
6then And from that day, during their cenfor-i 
fliips, and afterwards, they lived in the ftri^ft 
and moft friendly intimacy. 
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Chap, IX. 

Some words are of double meanings and even thi 
word honos was Jo considered formerly • 

ON E may very often fee and obferve in old 
writers, many words which have now only 
one fixed meaning in our ufage of them, yet for- 
merly had a fenfe fo indifferent and indeterminate, 
that they might bear two fignifications contra- 
diftory to each other. Of which fome arc 
well known j as *' tempeftas \ valetudof facinus^ 
cohiSj gratiay indi{ftria.'* Thefe words almofl 
every body knows bore a double fignification, 
^nd were fpoken either in a good or bad fcnfc. 
You will find by malfiy examples, that periculum % 
^enenumy and contagiumy were not ufed as they are 

' 7m/^Af,]-«-nieans a good or bad feafoB, vaUtudo good 
or bad health, f acinus a good or bad action, dolui an ad of 
wifdom or low cunning, ^a//iz a good or bad turn, and induf- 
tria with care or with a mifchievoiis intention. 

Maretns obferves, at p. 83. of his Varions Readings^ 
that as the Latins ufed horns in an ambiguoas fenfe, fb did 
the Greeks ufe o»ti^( and xAfoc, and he quotes two paflages 
from Earipides in confirmation of his opinion. The expref* 
iion of a»(rxpor x^so( occurs in the Helen. 

* PrriV«/ww,]— is ufed both for hazard and experiment, 
nfenenum is either poifon or fi mple medicine, contagium ii 
cither infedion or a contact, a ccntingendo. 

now, 
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how, only in a bad fenfe, and that the word h(H 
nos alfo had a middle Tignificatiodi atld w^ (b 
lifed that fi^alus honos was the fame as injuria^ 
though this very fcldom occurred. But Quintus 
Metellus Numidicus, m a Ipeech he delivered 
upon his triumph, has ufed thefe words^ : ^\ In 
the fame degree as all of you, O Romans, arc 
of more confequence than myfelf alone, fo docs 
he heap greater injury and difgrace upon you, 
than upon mej and as honeft men would ra^ 
ther receive than offer an infult, (b has he fhcwn 
worfe regard towards you than me* He wiflies 
me to bear, and you to offer> an injuftice. Thus 
with one party is left a fubjeft of complaint, with 
the other difgrace." This fentence, he haSi 
Ihewn a worfc regard towards you than* me, is 
expreflcd hj pejorem honor em^ and is the fame as 
what he before fays, he heaps a greater dif- 
grace upon you, than upon me. Befides this 
ufage of the word, I thought proper to produce 
the fentiment of Quintus Metellusj that we 
might determine it to be a decree of Socrates^ 
which fays, 

It is worfe to be unjuft, than to fuffcr injuif^ 
tice^ 

• InjttJIice,'] — ^The Ceiitiment here afcribed to Socates ii 
takea from the Gorgias of Plato. 
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Chap. X; 

Mtamffg of the Latin word aeditimus ^ . 

^pFtlMUS is an old Latin Word, formed 
like finitimus and kptimus. Bui inftead of 
it the word adituus is now uied by many, from 
a new invented term, as if it were derived (a 
tuendis xdibus) from guarding the temples. This 
mig^t be iuiHcient to warn thofe ignorant and 
furious difputants, but that they are not to be 
reilrained without authority. Marcus Varro, 
in his fecond book addrefled to Marcellus up* 
on the Latin language, thinks we ought rather 
to ufe ^edUimus than adituus^ becaufe the latter 
Is febricatcd by late invention, the former pure 
from its ancient original. Lsevius* alfo, I think, 
in his Protefilaodamia, has ufed the word dauf- 
iritimusy one who guards the gates, a word form- 
ed by the lame procefs as ieditimus^ one who 
guards the temples. In the moft correft copies 
of Tully's fpeech againft Verres, I find it written 
*^ aditimi cuftodejque maturi Jentiunty^ while in 

* ^i/rV/fflrax.]— Confult Varro and ?• Feftus conceming 
this word ; Tome explain it, and I think not impertinently 
€edi$ intimus. • 

^ I^<&/«i.]— Some editions readLxvius, fome Naevius, 
jmd others Liviiu. ** 

^e 
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Ac i:ommon books it is written aditui. There 
is a dramatic ftory of Pomponius*s, called jE£H^ 
musj in which this line appears^ 

Qui poftquam tibi appareo atque aditmos\ 

in templo tuo« 

> 

And Titus Lucretius *, in his poem, ihftead of 
^ditms^ calls the guards of the temple ^dituenUs. 

^ ^dittnunin tempk /»(7.]«<»We have 'an exprelBon in 
onr verfion of the Pfalms .correfponding with this, and 
which may be offered properly enough as a tranilation of it : 
•^ J had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of my God.*' 

♦ £«^r/iW.]— See Book vi. ver. 127 !• 

Onerataque paffim 
Cunfla cadaveribus caeleHum templa manebant; 
Hoipitibus loca qus complerant adituentes. 

I do not think that Creech has given the full force of this 
paflage : he renders it thus,-^ 

Death now^had filled thetemplis of the gods; 

The priefts themfelves, not beafb, are the alur's load. 
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Chap. XL 

they are mijiaken who commit fins with the hop^ 
of remaining concealed, fince there is no perpetual 
hiding-place for fin.-^The words of the philofo^ 
fher Peregrinus upon that fuljeSy from a fenti- 
ment of the poet Sophocles. * 

IS AW, when I was at Athens, a philolbpher 
named Peregrinus ^ and fumamed after- 
wards Proteus, a man of dignity and fortitude, 
who redded in a httle cottage without the city. 
As I ufed to go to him frequendy, I heard from 
him many ufeful and excellent remarks, among 
which this is what I chiefly remember : He faid, 
" that a wife man would not be guilty of fin, 
although gods and men were alike ignorant of it *.** 

For 

* The life of this Peregrinus is given by Lucian, and in- 
deed a more extraprdinary charafler never appeared on the 
world's great theatre. See what I have fud concerning him 
at chap. 3. book viii. 

* Ign$rant of it. -^This accords with what is eifprefled in 
the lines-— 

Oderunt peccare boni virtotis amore ; ' 

Oderunt peccare mail formidine poense. 

It is farely a noble and charming fentiment, though, as Gel- 
lint OA a former occafton has abferved, it comes from an 

unworthy 
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For he thought a wife man ihoflld avoid fin, not 
from the fear of punilhment or diigrace, but 
from his fenfe of duty, and love of virtue. ' But 
of thofe who were not of fuch a dilixjfition, or fo 
taught, that they could eafily reftrain themfelves 
from fin, by their own power and willj he 
thought they would be more readily induced Fo 
fin, yrhen they expeded their guilt would be con- 
cealed, and that fuch concealment would produce 
impunity. *' But," fays he, " if men know that no- 
thing can be long concealed, they will fin in a 
more guarded and fecret manner. Wherefore/' 



unworthy mouth. The idea of man being produced for the 
purpose of leading a life of wifdom and virtue, in noble dif- 
dain of fenfual gratifications, is thiu exi^uilitivelf reprefent- 
ed by Akenfide,— 

Say, why wa» man fo eminently raia'd 
Amid the vaft creaiion; why ordain'd 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye 
With thoughts beyond the Ujnit of his frame. 
But that the omnipotent might fcod Min forcb« 
In fight of mortal and imnioixal powers 
As on a boundlefi theatre, to run 
The great career of julUce; to exalt 
His gencrout aim to all diviner deeds ; ' 
To chafe each partial purpsfe from his breaftj 
And thro' the jnlfts of paflion and of fenfe, 
And thro' the'toffing tide of chance and pain. 
To hold his courfe unfdtring, while the yokm 
Of truth and virtue, up the fleep afcent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward^ 
'^"he applauding fmile af heaven. 
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he addedj ^* thofe lines of Sophocles^ the wifeft 
of poets, were worthy to be remembered— 

Nor vdinly think your ftiU can ought con- 
ceal^ 

Time, that knows all things^ ihall all truths 
reveal." 

Another of the old poets, whofe name I do not 
now recolleft, has called Truth ' the daughter of 

Time. 

« Truth, CsTf.]— The Platonifts confidcrid tradi «• no 
lefs efiential co the happinefs of man in a more elevated fiale 
of being, than virtue. Indeed it cannot be very eafy to 
confider them as detached from each other. The fame phi- 
lofophers, in a very beautiful allegoiy, called Tmth thai 
body of the fupreme being, and Light hit (hadow. There 
is a £ne p^per in the Rambler, defcribing the qaalities and 
Influence of Truth, FaUhood, and Fidionp nrheie the mom* 

fill reprefcAti Truth to be the daughter of Jupiter and Wif*^ 

dom. 
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Chap. XII. 

77?i witty reply of Cicero y txcuftng himfelf from tht 
charge of a wanifeft faljhood. \ 

THIS too is one of the arts of rhetoric, that 
upon an attack it enables a man, with wit, 
to acknowledge the truth of an accufation in fuch 
a manner as to efcape, by fome jocular reply, the 
turpitude of that which cannot be denied, and to 
make the deed appear worthy rather of lau^ter 
than of ferious ccnfure. This, we are told, Ci- 
cero did, when, by an elegant and facetious turn, 
he did away that which *he could not deny. He 
wanted to purchafe a houfe upon the Palatine 
Mount, but had not the money ; he received 
privately from Publius Sylla, who was then under 
a public accufation *, twenty thoufand fefterces. 
Before he made his purchafe, this circumftancc 
became known to the public, and he was accufed 
of having received money, for the purpofe of buy- 
ing the houfe, from an accufed man. Cicero, fur- 

■ Macrobius has given a colleftion of the jefts of Cicero, 
which it is my intention to infert in a future work. 

• Uu^er accu/ation. ]-^Sylh was accufed by L. Torquatiw 
of being concerned in the Catilinarian confpiracy. The 
oration which Cicero made in his defence yet remains, 

A a 4 prized 
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prized by the fudden reproach, denied the re- 
ceipt of it» and proiefled that he had no intendon 
of making the purchafe. '* Therefore/' feys he, 
*' let it be confidcred as a trudi if I buy the 
houfc." Afterwards, however, when he did buy it, 
and this ^Uhopd was objefted to him in the fenate 
by his opponents, he laiighed heardly, and in the 
midft of his doing fo, *' Why," lays he, *' you 
arc deftitute of common fenfe ', if you do not 
know that it is the part of ^ cautious and prudent 
mafter of a family to deny his intention of mak- 
ing any purchaie, diat he ma^ prevent comped- 
tors in the lale." . 

s CmmomJtafi.y^hi Gnmerins it is mmnm^nk, witbont 
commoB fenie ; both bread in Tarioiis edidont mmwhr-mb 
which means in cammumes. See alio H. Stephens at this pa£- 
&ge— he wonld prefer «M«xofA«isp»» that is, ignorant of diiagt 
relating to domeftic matters, or of oeconomyj ik itt literal 
f c^epcaoon. Thit is planfihle and ingenicfM^ 
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Chap. XIII \ 

V*he meaning oftbephrafs *' intra calendas," whe^ 
ther it Jignifies before the calends y or upon the 
calends^ or both. — ^e meaning of the fbn^ 
*' intra oceanunn," and " intra montcm Tau- 
rum/' in the Jpeech of Marcus Tullius^ and ibs 
ufage of " intra modum," in a certain epiJiU. 

BEING appointed by the confuls a judge ex- 
traordinary * at Rome, when I was to g^vc 
judgment within the calends, 1 enquired of Apol* 

linaris 

• • This is a very intricate and perplexing chapter ; and I 
do not know that in my progrefs through Gellius I have met' 
whh any thing lefs eafy to render in inteUlgible £n- 
gliih. After all that I have done, many of my readen 
would perhaps have commended me, if I had followed the 
example of the French tranflator, and omitted it altqgethejc,; 
but this would have been inconMent with my plan and de- 
termination, to infert every thing contained in my orlginaL 
To fay that the calends in the Roman chronology were the 
£rft day of the month, and that they were reckoned back* 
wards, {o that, for example, the h& day of May was the fe« 
cond of the calends of June, feems almofl fuperfluoas. 

The matter which Gellitis wiflied to have defined was, 
whether his duty allowed him to pafs judgment on the day 
of the calends only, or whether he was allowed the latitude 
of doing fo before the aflual day of the calends. 

• Judge extraordinary.'^ — ^The prcumftance which Gellios 
J^re relates oi\ivmi^li is highly to jiis honour, as the B-omant 

were 
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linaris Sulpitius, a man of learning, whether 
in the phrafe intra calendas (within the calends), 
the calends themfelves were included ? I ftated 
to him, that I was appointed judge, that the ca- 
lends was the limit, and that I was to pafs judg- 
• ment intra earn diem. •' Why,*' fays he, "do 
you enquire this of me, rather than of thofe 
learned and ftudious men% whofe afliftance 
you ufually rely upon in matters of law.*^ 
To this I replied, " If I wanted information up- 
Qii any matter of right eftablilhed or received, 
contefted or ambiguous, new or ratified, I fhould 
know that I mull apply to thofe whom you men- 
tion. But when the meaning, application, and 
reafon of any Latin terms are to be examined, I 
ihould be foolifh ♦ and blind indeed, if^ having an 

opportunity 

were remarkably tenacious of the character and talents of 
thofe whom they appointed to fituations fo delicate and ar- 
duous. They were obliged to be of a certain, age, and they 
could not enjoy this fituation if they had been expelled the 
fcnate. The oath taken by each judge was, that he would 
decide according to his confcience and the law. It ihoald 
feem by this and other fimilar paiTagcs, that in any extraor- 
dinary cafes affiftant Judges were appointed. 

* ilf^«.]— The commentators are greatly at variance at 
this paiTage, fome contending that it ihould be read peritU 
fiudiofi/que 'viris, others that it mud be peritis ftudkjtfque jurh^ 
Fortunately, the nature of the Englifli idiom has enabled me 
^ render it in a manner which gives the for(;e of both cx- 
preflions. 

♦ FW;/'.]-— The original is a very unufual word, >f<r^aj, 
for which fomc would read Lt'uut, as in Virgil, fx mens v.wx 
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opportunity of confulting you> I fiiould go to any 
other,'* ^' Hear then/' fays he, ** my opinion of 
the word, but fo that you may be imprefied, not 
from my obfervation on its nature and meaning, 
but from what you have known and remarked to 
be its common acceptation. For not only the 
true and proper fignifications of common words 
are changed by long ufage^ but even the decrees 
of the laws themfelves become, by filent confent, 
oblblete/* He then fpoke upon the fubjeft in 
my hearing, and that of many others, nearly in 
this manner, " When the day/' fays he, *' is fo 
fixed, that the judge gives fcntence (infra 4:alm'* 
das) within the calends, it occurs immediately 
to every one, that there is no doubt but, properly 
fpeakingi it fhould be (ante calendas) before the 
calends, . It is only doubtful, whether the word 
calends, which you enquire about, be properly 
ufed. Now, without doubt, the word is fo confti- 
tuted, and has fuch a fignification, that when the 
phrafc intra calendas is ufed, it ought to be under-* 
ftood only as meaning the calends, and including 
no other day. For thefe three words, intra^ citra^ 
and uUra^ by which certain boundaries oi ^ces 
we fignified, by the ancients were contraded in- 
to iingle iyllables^ as in^ cisy uls. Sinc^ thefe 

keva fuiiTet. Sc^vus comes from the Greek word vtia^ou 
which^ as Tamebas obferves, the Latins havd'borrowed, and 
made tbelr own» mterpoiiti digamma^ by the interpoiition of 
the digamma. See bis Ad verfarkiy L. 30. p. 69 1 • 

particle! 
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particles were cxprcflcd rather obfcurely, froth 
the brevity and tenuity of their found, to each 
of them was added the fame fyllable, and that 
which was called cis Tiberim ^ and uls "itibmm^ 
began to be called citra Tiberimy and ultra Tiberim, 
and that which before was called in, by the addi- 
tion of the fame fyllable, became intra. For he 
who fays intra opfidum, intra cubiculumy intra ferias 
(within the town, &c.), means no more than m 
cppido; in cubicuhy inferiis. Intra caUndas (within 
the calends) therefore does not mean before the 
calends, but upn the calends, that is, on the very 
day upon which the calends fall. So according 
to the meaning of the word itfelf^ he who was 
ordered to pronounce any thing intra calendas^ 
unlefs he were to do it on the calends, would not 
perform what his duty required. If he pronounces 
before, he cannot be faid to do it intra but citra. 
But I know not from what caufe it is that the 
common abfurd acceptation of the phrale fliould 
prevail by which intra calendas (within the ca- 
lends) feems to fignify, either within the cal^ds, 
or before the calends, which is exaftly the 
feme. It is moreover doubted, whether it 
could be done ante cakndas, whereas it fhould 
neither be beyond nor within, but what is be- 
twixt both, intra, that is, on the calends. But cuf- 
tom has got the better, which, as it governs every 

* Cis TV^mw.]— Thus alfo it was a common mode of 
exprefiion at Rome to fay, cis Alpes, and trans Jlpes, for thif 
|4e the Alps, and beyon4 them. 

thingi 
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thing, has a particular influence on words*." 
When ApoUinaris had thus learnedly and per- 
Ipicuoufly handled the argument^ I made this re- 
ply, *' I had intended, before I applied to you, 
diligently to enquire in what manner our ancef-> 
tors applied the particle in quelHon. I find that 
Cicero, in his third oration^ againft Verres, 
wrote thus : * There is no place (intra oceanum) 
on this ficie the ocean, nor indeed fo remote or 
inacceffible, where, in thefe times, the injufticeand 
licendoufnefs of our countrymen, has not reach* 
cd/ He fays intra oceanum^ contrary to your 
^.jnode of reafoning. He would not, I think, fay, 1^ 

• Influence en <ivor///.]— The following extradl from the pre- 
face of Mr. Nares to his EfTay on Orthoepy feem* pertinent: 
in this place. 

'< The arbitrary caprice of fafliion, and the fpirit of improve- 
ment mifdireflpd* are daily making changes in the ftrufturc 
and found of language, w^iich, though feparately inconiider- 
able, are^ after fome time, important in the total amount : 
and as the celeftial iigns had nearly changed their places be- 
fore the flow but conftant motion of the equinoxes was de* 
tested, fo a language may have departed confiderably from 
the fixed point of purity, and the harmony of its conltruclion 
may be materially injured, before thofe minute changes, 
which affedl only fmgle words or fy Uables^ fhall have attraft- 
cd the public obfervation." 

' Third oration,'] — It is in the S9th chapter or divifion. 
The infeition of the paragraph preceding may make the 
prefent quotation mfOre peripicuous. 

" AH our provinces mourn and complain, every free na- 
tion remondrates againft usj every kingdom of the globe ex- 
claims againfl pur avarice and injullice. l%e|:e is no place, 
&c/' 
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ueano* He fpeaks of all the regions which the 
ocean furrounds> and which our countrymen were 
able to approach, which cannot be interpreted by 
in oceano, though it may by citra oceanum. For 
he cannot be fuppofed to fpeak of I know not 
what iflands, which may be faid to be in the wa- 
ters of the ocean/' Then Sulpicius ApoUinaris 
fmilingly replied, "You have objcfted from Cicero 
with fufficient acutenefs ; but Cicero has faid intrap ' 
and not as you interpret, citra oceanum. For what 
can be denominated citra oceanum (on this fide of 
the ocean), when the ocean circumfcribes and lur- 
rounds all regions*? For that which is citra is 
extruy but how can extra be applied to that which 
is intra ?. But if the ociean were in one part of 
the earth alone, the land towards that part might 
be called citra^ or antCy oceanum. But as the 
ocean furrounds the earth on every part, nothing is 
citray on this fide of it ; for the eardi in every limit 
being walled in by its waters, every thing includ- 
ed in its margin is within it. Thus the fun 
moves not citra calum^ but in ccelo, and intra 

• Perhaps better in Englifh ; " For that which is on thii 
fide a thing is without its limits, and how can that be with* 
out which is within f '* . ^ 

• Ciira f£r/i«w.]— That'is, not on this fide of the region of 
the (ky, but in or within it. The expreifion is njertitur^ which 
may be undeHlood of the revolution of the fun round its axis» 
though it is not probable that Cicero underftood enough of 
the motion of the heavenly bodies fo to apply it. Indeed* 
the philofophy of his time acknowledged none but the fyf- 
tem which made the earth the fixed centre, round which the 
other planets moved in certain prbits* 

ccelum. 
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cdum^ not on this fide of the fky but within it." 
ThusfarApollinarisfecmedtorcafdn with learning 
and acutencfs. But afterwards, in the letters of 
Tully to Servius Sulpicius, I found intra applied 
to moduf^i as they fay intra calendas^ who mean to 
(ay citra calendas. Thefe are the words of Cicq- 
ro '% which I have added : «^ But yet, as I Avoided 
giving him offence, who perhaps would have 
thought that if I had been perpetually fiknt, I 
ftiould feem to think that ours was not a republic, 
that I may fatisfy both his will and my own feel- 
ings,.! Ihall do this not only moderately, but in- 
tra modum.** He had firft faid modi^e, which 
means with an equable and temperate Ipirit, 
vhen, as if this expreffion dilpleafed him, and 
as willing to correft it, he added, or even intra 
medum. By which he fignified, that he would do 
this Icfs than h^ might have done ev?n to have 
been thought moderate. That is, not all that mo- 
deration required, but a little on this fide of itj or 
as it were, citra fnodum. In the oration^ which he 

■^ C/Vrr^.]— The paffage occurs in the fourth book of 
Cicero's Familiar Letters, and in the fourth letter. The 
qucftion was, whether, on fbme occa&)n or other, th« 
fcnators (hould publicly thank Caefar, which feme in- 
dividuals at firll, and Cicero for a time, refufcd to do. Il 
Teems from this quotation, and indeed from many places in 
fhc writers of that time, that it was cuftomary for tlie fe- 
lutors to take opportunity of publicly tlianking Caefar for hii 
moderation, clemency, magnanimity; this, however, fay* 
Cicero, " I (hall do not only moderately, but even lefs thaa 
moderately, that is, very fparingly indeed." 

J vmadc 
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ttiade for P. Seftius", he fays intra monterm 
TaurUm^ that is, not on Mount Taurus> but a^ 
far as Mount Taurus, comprehending the mount 
itfelf alfo. Thefe are his words, from the oration 
]uft quoted : 

** Our anceftors obliged Antiochus the Gi-eat, 
whom in continued hoftilitics they overcame 
both by fea and land, to confine his dominions 
intra tnmttem Taurum. They took Afia from him> 
land afllgned it to Attalus for his empire." 

They ordered him to confine his dominions^ 
intra montem ^aurumy wl)ich does not mean, as we 
(hould fay, intra ctibiculum^ unlefs the term intra 
montem could be underftood to apply to the coun- 
tries which Mount Taurus by its pofition feparates« 
For as he who is intra cubiculum (in the chamber) 
is not in the walls of the chamber, but within the 
walls which inclofe the chamber, fo he who reigns 
within Mount Taurus reigns not only on Mount 
Taurus, but over thofe countries alfo of which 
Mount Taurus is the limit. According, therefore, 
to the analogy to be drawn from the words of Cice- 
ro, he who is direfted to judge any thing intra^ 
galmdasj may legally and properly do fo both be- 
fore the calends, and on the calends i nor is thi^ 
by a certain privilege, as it were, of invetera^ cuf- 
tom, but by the rule of right reafon, becaufe the 

•• 5^/>j,]— or Publius Sextias. The place here (proted 
is in the 27th divi/ion of the oration. Intra montem Taurum 
dottbtleft means the countries iii the vicinity of Moant Tau* 

lUS. 
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period of time which is included in the day of 
the, catends may properly be termed infra cakndas 
(within thq calends). • 



Chap.. XIV. 
Force and origin of the f article faltem '• 

WE were enquiring about the particle fal- 
tem^ v/hac was its original fignification, 
and whence it was derivecj. It feenas to have 

been 

* Saltern is anciently written /altim ; Heyne, however, who 
ufually prefers the old method of writing Latin, has, in his 

edition of Vi rgil, ufedy2i//<?/«. See iEneid iv. ver. 327. 

« 

Saltern fi qua miJii de te fufcepta fuifiet 
Ante fugam foboles. 

See/altem ufed in a fimilar fenfe by Terence, Andrifl, a6^ 
ii. fccne 2. " Saltern accurato." So alio Adelphi, adl ii. 
hoxie 2. " Saltern quanti empta eft, Syrc." , Donatus feemi 
to indine to this abreviatioif of /alt em fi'oin/alutem, whieh ho 
denominates to £c-;^aTci',or the lafl thing, namely, life, which 
a captive entreats from his conqperor. 

The curious reader may alfo fee what Janui Guliclmius 
fays on this fubjed, in his fall book de Verifimilibus. This 
critic obferves, that the bed of the ancient 'writers' ufed fal- 
//>/7, which he thinks may be derived from the fupine/z/zv, 
as raptim from rapiUyfinJlm humjeniu, curfm fri.'m curj'u,Scc. 

Vol. II. , Bb • H« 
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been firft formed, not like fomc of thofe exple-? 
tives of ipeech which ate aflumed without w$ 
)|^Hnite meaning, or attention to regularitjr. 
There was one prefent who faid he had read in 
the Grammatical Cqmmei^taries of Publius Ni- 
gidius, that faltem was formed froni the phrafe 
"^ aliteTy* which phrafe was cUipticaJj^ ft alHer 
non potejl forming the perfect fentence. But I 
never met with this in the Commentaries of Ni-* 
gidius, a book which I think I have read with 
ibmc attention. However, thefe words (Ji aliter 
non poteji) do not fecm to be far difiant * from the 
meaning of the word concerning which we ^re 
enquiring j but to include fo many words in fq 
^ very few letters, feems too minute and fubtle a 

contrivance. There was alfo another man, well 
yerfed in bpoks and learning, who faid, thatyi/-^ 

He obferves, that Prifcian, enumerating th? adverbs termi- 
nating in #w, makes no mention of faltem. Prifcian fub- 
joins this remark : 

f In im et denominativa inveniuntur, et verbalia, et par- 
ticipialia ; ut a parte partim, a viro virit^m, a vice viciflim^ 
a ftatu llatim, a rs^t^ raptim« a faltu faltim et faltuatim," 

j , ? Far diftant^^'^Aherrare. A learned and ingenious cri- 

^ tic, in the fourth volume of Mifcellaneoas Obfervations on 

Authors Ancient and Modern, propofes to read ahhorrert^ 
which reading, he obferves, has the authority of fome manu- 
fcripts. Geliius often ufes abborret in this fenfe. See 
1. X. c. 4. 
' <* Quorum verborum fignificatio a fententia Salluftii non 

nbborrtt.^* See alfo 1. xvii. c. 13. " Motus oculorum a na- 
tara rei quam fignificat non Morret,^* 
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fm fecmcd to him formed by the omiffion of the 
letter u in the middle, and thzxfalutem was fomier^ 
ly Ipoken where we now (vf/altem. " For," fays 
ixty *^ when we have been requefting many diings 
in vain, then we are accuftomed, as if making our 
fctft petition. Which cannot be denied, to fay, this 
(Jaltem) at leaft ought to be donc> or to be grant- 
jcd > as if at laft alking a favour which it is very 
reafonable both to re<|uife and to grant/' But 
this, although ingenious and pleafant e^ough, 
feems too far-fetched ; I therefore thought it a 
fubjedt worthy of further inveftigation. 



Chap. XV. 

^bat Sifennay in his Hiftorical Recordsy hqs fre^ 
quently ufedfuch adverbs as qclatim, velitatim, 
faltuatim. 

HAVING, often read Sifenna's hiftory, I 
obferved in his compofition the frequent 
occurrence of fuch adverbs as thefe, namely, cur* 
Jtm^y properatim^ celatimy velitatimyJaUuatmy the 

*, Curfim.\^CurJim may be rendered in a curfory nranner> 
proper atim in a hafty manner, celatim in a private manner, 
welitatim in a ikirmifhing manner, /ahuatim in a defultory 
manner. 

Quintus Carolus enumerates many other adverbs in im, 
Aich as exami/Bm* unciatim^ alttrnatim, &c. 

two 
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two firft of which, being more common, do nor 
require to be illuftratcd by examples ; the otiiers 
a^^ thus introduced in tlic fixth book of his hMlo- 
Tv : " He placed his men in ambufcade, (qiiam 
maxime celatim poterat) in as fecret a manner as 
he could/' So in another place, " Having paf- 
fcdone fummer in Afia and Greece, in purfuit of 
literature, I wrote my hiftory in a regular flyle^^ 
kft by exprefljng myfclf in a fkirmifhing* or de- 
fokory manner I fhould burthen the minds of my 
readers/* 

N • 

I 

- Sikirmijhing,'] — Vcllicatim ct (altuatim.. 



r#:d of the second Voutme. 
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